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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE pleaſure Dean Swift's Works 
have already afforded will be a 
ſufficient apology for communicating 
to the Reader, though ſomewhat out 
of ſeaſon, theſe Additional Volumes ; 
who will be leſs diſpleaſed, that they 
have been .ſo long ſuppreſſed, than 
thankful that they are now at laſt pub- 
liſhed. We have no occaſion to apo- 
logize for the Pieces themſelves ; for 
as they have all the internal marks of 
genuineneſs, ſo, by their further open- 
ing the author's private correſpon- 
dence, they on the goodneſs of 
his heart, no leſs than the never- 
ceaſing ſallies of his wit. His an- 
ſwer to The Rights of the Chriſtian 
church is a remarkable inftance of 
both; which, though unfiniſhed, and 
but the flight proluſions of his 
ſhew how ſincere, how able a cham- 
pion he was of religion and the church. 
Vor. XIII. B So 


2 ADVERTISEMENT, 


So ſoon as theſe were printed in Dub- 
lin, in a new edition of the Dean's 
works, it was a juſtice due to them 
to ſelect them thence, to complete 
the London edition. Like the author, 
though they owe their birth to /re- 
land, they will feel their maturity in 
England; and each nation will con- 
tend which ſhall receive them with 
greater ardour. 


We have added, in the laſt Vo- 


lume, an Index to ALL the Works; 
wherein we have ranged the Bent mots 
ſcattered throughout them under the 
article SWIFTIANA, by which their 
brightneſs is collected, as it were, in- 
to a focus, and they are placed in ſuch 
open day, that they are ſecured, for 
the future, trom tae petty larceny of 
meaner wits. 
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FALSE WITNESS. 


| EXODUS xx. 16. | 
Thau ſhalt not bear falſe Witneſs againft thy 
- Neighbour. 


N thoſe. great changes that are made in a 
country, by the prevailing of one party 
over another, it is very convenient that 
the prince, and thoſe who are in authority 
under him, ſhould uſe all juit and proper me- 
thods for preventing any milchicf to the 
blic from ſeditious men. And Governors 
well, when they encourage any good ſub- 
ject to diſcover (as his duty obligeth him) 
whatever plots or conſpiracies may be any 
= to the ſtate: Neither are they 
tu be blamed, even When they receive infor- 
mations from bad men, in order to find out 
the truth, when it concerns the public wel- 
fare. Every one indeed is naturally inclined 
to have an all opinion of an informer z” al- 
though it is not impoſſible, but an honeſt 
man may be called by that name. For who- 
ever knoweth any thing, the telling of which 
B 2 would 


— 
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ry 
would prevent ſame great evil to his prince, 
his country, or his neighbour, is bound in 
conſcience £9 to reveal it. But the miſchief is, 

when parties are violently enflamed, 
. to be our caſe 
at p preſent, thre is never wanting x fete of 
evil inſtruments, who, either out of mad wal, 


— Falſe Witn aye rien pen 
me, and ſuch as breath out Cruelty 
Saviour — his apoſtles did —38 A 2 

the ſame diftre as we cond both = the 
Goſpels and the As. 

Now becauſe the fin of falſe witneſſing 
ſo horrible and dangerous in A+ por and 
odious to God and man : And becauſe 
bitterneſs of too many among us is riſen 
ſuch a height, that it is 2 
where it will ſtop, or 
i 

„a a malicious temper, or 
to break this — — 
in the text: i 
this evil, and the c 
amon you who are my 

I. Flas r, Shew you ſeveral ways by which 

a man may be called a falſe witneſt 


againſt his neighbour. 
[4] Plal, u. 12. 
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II. SzconDLY, I Rogen ſome rules 
for your conduct behaviour, in or- 
der to defend yourſelves againſt the ma- 
lice and cunning of falſe accuſers. 

III. Au laftly, I ſhall Ar 
you very brief it is 
uty, as good ſubjefts and good 

2 3 to bear faithful witneſs, 
when you are lawfull —_ to it 
thoſe in authority, , or by the 
vice of your own conſciences 
1. As 0s, ths fell, there 8n ſeveral ways 
by which a man may be _— 
falſe witneſs againſt load 
Firfl, According to the di — of 
the word, when a man accuſeth his neighbour 
without th: leaſt nd of truth. So we 
read, that Jezabel Hired two ſomt of Belial to 
accaſe Naboth for bla God and the 

Kiag, * cubich, although be was entirely 

innocent, be was floned to death Cb]. And in 


our age it is not eaſy to tell how many men 
have loſt their lives, been ruined in their for- 
tunes, and put to ignominious puniſhment by 
the downnght perjury of falſe witneſſes 2 
the Jaw itſelf in ſuch caſes being not able 
the innocent! But this is fo hor- 

e a crime, _—_ 
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cumfiances, which, if they were told, would 
deſtroy the falſhoods he uttereth. So the two 
falſe witneſſes who accufed our Saviour be- 
fore the chief Prieſts, hy a very little per- 
vertmg his words, would have made tim 
guilty of a capital crime; for ſo it was among 
the Jews to propheſy any evil againſt the 
temple. This fellow ſaid; I am able to de- 
rey the temple of God, and to build it in three 
days [c]; whereas the words, as our Saviour 
ſpoke them, were to another end, and differ- 
ently expreſſed: For when the Jews aſked 
him to ſhew them a ſign, he ſaid; Deffroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raiſe it 
up. In fuch cafes as thoſe, an innocent man 
is half confounded, and looketh as if he 
were guilty, fince he neither can deny hig 
words, nor perhaps readily trip them from 
the malicious additions of a falſe witneſs. 
Thirdly, A man is a falſe witneſs, when, 
in accuſing his neighbour, he endeavoureth 
to aggravate by his geſtures, and tone of his 
voice, or when he chargeth a man with 
words which were onl 12 or quoted 
from ſomebody elſe. As if any one Pould 
tell me that he heard another ſpeak certain 
dangerous and ſeditious ſpeeches, and I ſhould 
immediately accuſe him for ſpeaking them 
himſelf; and ſo drop the only circumſtance 
that made him innocent. This was the caſe 
of St. Stephen. The falſe witneſſes faid, 


This man ceaſeth not to ſpeak blaſphemous 


{c] Mat. xvi. 6, 
words 
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evords againſt this holy place and the law [d]. 
Wherees St St bo ſaid * 13 
but only re ome es of Tere- 
miah or Malachi, which NO oad Feruſa- 
lem with deſtruftion if it did not repent : 
However, by the fury of the people, this in- 
nocent holy perſon was ſtoned to death for 
words he never ſpoke. 

Fourthly, The blackeft kind of falſe wit- 
neſſes are thoſe who do the office of the Devil, 
by tempting their brethren in order to betray 
them. I cannot call to mind any inſtances of 
this kind mentioned in holy ſcripture. But 
I am afraid, this vile praftice hath been too 
much followed in the world. When a man's 
temper hath been ſo ſoured by misfortunes 
and hard uſuage, that perhaps he hath rea- 
ſon enough to complain; then one of theſe 
ſeducers, under the pretence of friendſhi 
will ſeem to lament his caſe, urge the hb. 
ſhips he hath ſuffered, and endeavour to raiſe 
his paſions until he hath ſaid ſomething that 
a malicious informer can pervert or aggra- 
vate as him in a court of juſtice. | 

Fifthly, Whoever beareth witneſs. againſt 
his neighbour, out of a princi le of malice 
and revenge, from any ol | grudge, or hatred 
to his perſon; ſuch a man is a falſe witneſs 
in the fight of God, although what be ſays 
be true; becauſe the motive or cauſe is evil, 
not to ſerve his prince or country, but to 
" gratify his own tments. And therefore, 


[4] As vi 13. 


B 4 although 
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although a man thus accuſed be very 
juſtly — by the law, yet U. doth by 
no means acquit the accuſer, who, inſtead of 
regarding the public ſetvice, intended only 
to glut his — rage and fe. 
7 by, number among falſe witneſſes all 
thoſe who. make a trade of being informers 
in hope of favour and reward; and to this 
end employ their time, either by liſtenin 
in public places, to catch up an acciden 
word; or in corrupting men's ſervants to dif- 
cover any unwary expreſſion of their maſter ; 
or thruſting themſelves into company, and 
then uſin moſt indecent ſcurrilous lan- 
guage 5 ga thouſand falſhoods and 
upon A e party, on purpoſe to 
e ſuch an anſwer as they may turn to 
an accuſation. And truly this ungodly race 
is ſaid to be grown ſo numerous, that men 
of different parties can hardly converſe to- 
ger with any ſecurity. Even the pulpit 
th not been free from the miſrepreſentation 
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while thoſe who are down are ſometimes 


Lal, Thoſe may well be reckoned amon 
falſe — againſt their neighbour, — 
bring them into trouble and puniſhment by 
ſuch accuſations as are of no conſequence at 
all to the public, nor can be of any other 
uſe but to create vexation. Such witneſſes 
are thoſe, who cannot hear an idle intempe- 
rate expreſſion, but they muſt immediately 
run to the magi to inform; or perhaps 
wrangling in their cups over night, when 
were not able to ſpeak or 
three words of common ſenſe, will pretend 


to remember every thing in the morning, and 


ce 


think themſelves ly qualified to 
be accuſers of their brethren. God be 
thanked, the throne of our 1 
firmly ſettled to be ſhaken by the folly and 
raſhneſs of every ſottiſh companion. And I 
do not in the leaſt doubt, that when thoſe in 
power begin to obſerve the falſheod, the pre- 
varication, the aggravating ; manner, the 
treachery and ſedueing, the malice and re- 
venge, the love of lucre;., and laſtly, the 


trifling accuſations in too many wicked peo- 
e, they will be us ready to Gilcourage every 
whom I have nur among 


fe] Gzoncr 1. 5 
B 5 falſe 
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falſe witneſles, as they will be to countenance 
honeſt men, who, out of a true zeal to their 
prince. and country, do, in the innocence of 
their hearts, freely diſcover whateve& they 
may apprehend to be dangerous to either. 
A good chriſtian will think it ſufficient to re- 
prove his brother for a raſh unguarded word, 
where there 1s neither danger nor evil example 
to be apprehended ; or, if he will not amend 
by reproot, avoid his converſation. 


IT. And thus much may ſerve to ſhew the 
ſeveral ways whereby a man may be ſaid to 
be a falſe witneſs againſt his neighbour. T 
might have added one kind more, and it is 
of thoſe who inform againſt their neighbour 
out of fear of puniſhment to themſelves, 
which, although it be more excuſable, and 
hath leſs of malice than any of the reſt, can- 
not however be juſtified. I go on therefore 
upon the ſecond head, to give you ſome rules 
for your conduct and behaviour, in order to 
defend yourſelves againft the malice and cun- 
ning of falſe accuſers. 

It is readily agreed, that innocence is the 
beſt protection in the world; yet that it is not 
always ſufficient without ſome degree of pru- 
dence, our Saviour himſelf intimateth to us, 
by inſtructing his diſciples to be wiſe as ſer- 
pents, as well as innocent as doves. But, if 
ever innocence be too weak a defence, it is 
chiefly ſo in jealous and ſuſpicious times, 
when factions are arrived to an high pitch of 
animoſity, and the minds of men, initead of 

| being 


— 
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being warmed by a true zeal for religion, 
are inflamed only by party fury. Neither is 
virtue itſelf a ſufficient fecurity in ſuch times, 
becauſe it is not allowed to be virtue, other- 
wiſe than as it hath a mixture of party. 
However, although virtue and innocence 
are no infallible — againſt perjury, ma- 
lice, and ſubornation, yet they are great ſup- 
ports for enabling us to bear thoſe evils with 
temper and reſignation; and it is an unſpeak- 
able comfort to a good man under the ma- 
lignity of evil mercenary tongues, that a few 
ears will carry his appeal to an higher tri- 
unal, where falſe witneſles, inſtead of dar- 
ing to bring accuſations before an all ſeeing 
judge, will call for mountains to cover them, 
As for earthly judges, they ſeldom have it 
in their power; and, God knows, whether 
they have it in their will, to mingle mercy 
with juſtice ; they are ſo far from knowing 
the hearts of the accuſer or the accuſed, that 


they cannot know their on; and their un- 


deritanding is frequently biaſſed, although 
their intentions be juſt. They are often pre- 
judiced to cauſes, parties, and perſons, 
through the infirmity of human nature, 
without being ſenſible themſelves that they 
ave ſo: And therefore, although God may 
perdon their errors here, he certainly will 
not ratify their ſentences hereafter, ; 
However, ſince as we have before obſerv- 


ed, our Saviour preſcribetli to us to be not 


only harmleſs as doves, but wiſe as ſer- 
B 6 | pents z- 
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ts; give me leave to preſcribe to you 
ome rules, which the moſt ignorant perſon 
may follow for the conduct of his life with 


— in perilous times againſt falſe accu- 


iſt, Let me adviſe you to have nothin 
all todo with that which is commonly ca ed 


politics, or the t of the world; in 
the nature of it is certain you are ut- 
wron ignorant, and when your opinion is 
although it $ Hon | 2 

be an ion againſt you. 
| b opinions in government are N or 
| — according. to the humour and diſ- 

| 


| ition of = _ f and, unleſs you _ 
dgment to diftinguiſh, you may be puni 
f At The Gems for wint-you, wank! bo remanded 
= Be ready at all. words 
| at times in 
and actions to ſhew your loyalty ts the king 
| that reigns over you. This is the plain ma- 
nifeit doctrine of holy ſcripture. Submit 
yourſelves to ordinance of man for the 
| Lord's ſake, whether it be to the hoe Bo 1 
preme, &c. [J. And another apoſtle 
us, The powers that be are ordained of God. 
Kings arc the ordinances of man by 
miſhon of God, and they are Sine 'of 
Ged by his inſtrument man. The powers 
that N. 1 powers, which are or- 
dai ned by G d yet in ſome ſenſe are the 
ordinances of man, 383 you muſt obey, 


LI 2 Pet, ii. 13. 


tel 


without 
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without preſuming to examine into rights 
and titles ; neither can it be reaſonably. 

ed, that the powers in being, or in poſ- 
on, ſhould ſuffer their title to be publicly 
diſputed by ſubjects without ſevere puniſh- 
_ And to ſay on egy See is no 
ty in religion more to generali 
of — , than 21 to 1 
I ſay, to the generality of mankind ; becauſe 
le their law, and property, and religion 
are preſerved, it is of no great conſequence 
to them by whom they are governed, and 
therefore they are under no temptations to 
27 8. preven d from 
3dly, In o to t any dan 
the —* of falſe witneſſes, — — 
intemperance- If it be often ſo hard for 
men to govern their tongues when they are 
in their right ſenſes, how can they hope to 
do it when they are heated with drink? Ia 
thoſe caſes moſt men regard not what they 
ſay, and too many not what they ſwear; 
neither will a man's memory difordered with 
drunkenneſs ſerve to defend himſelf, or fatisfy 
him whether he were guilty or no. 
" 4thly, Avoid, as much as poſſible, the 
converſation of thoſe le, who are given 
to talk of public s and affairs, eſpe 
cially of thoſe whoſe opinions in ſuch mat- 
ters are different from yours. I never once 
knew any diſputes of this kind 
with tolerable temper ; but on both fides 
only agree as much as poſſible to moe 
2 | 
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the paſſions of each other, indeed with this 
diſadvantage, that he who argueth on the 
fide of power may ſpeak ſecurely the utmoſt 
his malice can invent; while the other lieth 
every moment at the mercy of an informer ; 
and the law in theſe caſes will give no allow- 
ance at all for paſſion, inadvertency, or the 
higheſt provocation. 

I come now in the laſt place to ſhew you 
how far it is your duty as good ſubjects and 
good neighbours to bear faithful witneſs, 
when you are lawfully called to it by thoſe in 
authority, or by the ſincere advice of your 
own conſciences. 

In what I have hitherto ſaid, you eaſily 
find, that I do not talk of bearing witneſs 
in general, which is and may be lawtul upon 
a thouſand accounts in relation to property 
and other matters, and wherein there are 
many ſcandalous corruptions, almoſt peculiar 
to this country, which would require to be 
handled by themſelves. But I have confined 
my diſcourſe only to that branch of bearing 
falſe witneſs, whereby the public is injured 
in the ſafety or honour of the prince, or thoſe 
in authority under him. 

In order therefore to be a faithful witneſs, 
it is firſt nece that a man doth not un- 
dertake it from the leaſt praſpect of any pri- 
vate advantage to himſelf. The ſmalleſt 
mixture of that leaven will ſour the whole 
lump. Intereit will infallibly bias his judg- 
ment, although he be ever ſo firmly reſolved 
to ſuy nothing but truth. He cannot _ 


—, 
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God and mammon; but as intereſt is his 
chief end, he will uſe the moſt effectual 
means to advance it. He will aggravate cir- 
cumſtances to make his teſtimony valuable; 
| he will be ſorry if the perſon he accuſeth 
Mould be able to clear himſelf; in ſhort, he 
is labouring a point which he thinks neceſ- 
ſary to his own good; and it would be a diſ- 
appointment to him, that his neighbour ſhould 
prove innocent. 
sthly, Every good ſubje& is obliged to 
bear witneſs againſt his neighbour, for any 
action or words, the telling of which would 
be of advantage to the public, and the con- 
cealment dangerous, or of ill example. Of 
this nature are all the plots and conſpiracies 
againſt the peace of a nation, all diſgraceful 
words againit a prince, ſuch as clearly diſ- 
cover a diſloyal and rebellious heart: But 
here our prince and country can poſſibly 
receive no damage or diſgrace; where no 
ſcandal or ill example is given; and our 
neighbour, it may be, provoked by us, hap- 
peneth privately to drop a raſh or indiſereet 
word, which in ſtrictneſs of law might bring 
him under trouble, perhaps to his urter un- 
doing ; there we are obliged, we ought, ta 
proceed no further than warning and reproof. 
In deſcribing to you the ſeveral kinds of 
falſe witneſſes, I have made it leſs necell: 
to dwell much Jonger upon this head ; be- 
cauſe a faithful witneſF like every thing elſe 
is known by his contrary : erefore it 
would be only repetition of what I have al- 
| ready 
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ready ſaĩd to tell you, that the ſtricteſt truth 
is required in a witneſs; that he ſhould be 
wholly free from the malice — the per- 
ſon he accuſes; that he ſhould not aggravate 
the ſmalleſt circumftance againſt the criminal, 
nor conceal the ſmalleſt in his favour; and 
to crown all, though I have hinted it before, 
that the only cauſe or motive of his ander- 
taking an office, ſo ſubje& to cenſure, and 
ſo difficult to orm, ſhould be the ſafety 
and ſervice of his prince and country. 

Under theſe conditions and limitations (but 
not otherwiſe) there is no manner of doubt, 
but a good man may lawfully and juſtly be- 
come a witneſs in behalf of the public, and 
may perform that office (in its own nature 
not very deſirable) with honour and integrity. 
For the command in the text is poſitive as 
well as negative; that is to ſay, as we are 
directed not to bear falſe witnels againſt our 
neighbour, ſo we are to bear true. Next to 
the word of God, and the advice of teachers, 
every man's conſcience ſtrictly examined will 
be his beſt director in this weighty point ; 
ay to that I om him. 

t might per be thought proper to have 
added ing by way of advice to thoſe 
who are ly en in this abomi- 
nable trade fin of ing falſe witneſs ; 


but I am far from believing or ſuppokng an 
of that defiratiten tide n 2 2 te 
I look upon them as a fort of people that ſel- 
dom frequent theſe holy places, where they 
can hardly pick up any materials to ſerve their 
turn, 
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turn, unleſs they think it worth their while 
to miſrepreſent or pervert the words of the 
her : And whoever is that way diſpoſed, 
doubt, — be in a very OY; Th That he 
to edify and reform himſel 
heareth, God in his mercy —_— 
all the guilt of this grievous fin forbidden in 
. from the ſhares 4 
it. | 
"i upto with one or two 
iven by Moſes from God to the children of 
[ſrael, ad in the es. 24 1, 2. - 
not raiſe a falſe report : Put nat 
thine hand with — to be an unrigb- 
teous witneſs. 
Thou Halt not follow a multitude to do evil, 
neither Salt thou ſpeak in a cauſe to decline 


after many, to wwreft judgment. 
Now to God the Father, &c. 


A 
8 SK MO 
ON THE 


Poor Man's Contentment. 


Pail1P. Chap. iv. Part of the 11th Verſe. 


I have learned, in whatſoever flate I am, tbere- 
with to be content. 


H E holy ſcripture is full of expreſſions 

1 to ſet forth the miſerable condition of 
man during the whole progreſs of his life; 
his . weakneſs, pride, and vanity, his un- 
meaſurable defires, and N diſappoint- 
ments, the prevalency of his paſſions, and 
the corruptions of his reaſon, his deluding 
hopes, and his real, as well as imaginary 
fears; his natural and artificial wants; his 
cares and anxieties; the diſeaſes of his body, 
and the diſeaſes of his mind ; the ſhortneſs of 
his life; his dread of a future ſtate, with his 
careleſsneſs to prepare for it: And the wiſe 
men of all ages have made the ſame reflex ions. 
But all theſe are general calamities, from 
which none are excepted ; and, being with- 
out remedy, it is vain to bewail them. The 
great queſtion, long debated in the world, is, 
whether 
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whether the rich or the poor are the leaſt 
miſerable of the two ? Tt is certain, that no 
nel man ever deſired to be poor, and that 
woſt, if not all, poor men deſire to be rich; 
from whence it may be argued, that, in all 
nce, the advantage lieth on the fide 
of wealth, becauſe both parties agree in pre- 
ferring it before poverty. But this reaſon- 
mg will be found to be falſe: For, I lay it 
down as a certain truth, that God _—_ 
hath placed all men upon an equal foot, wit 
reſpect to their happineſs in this world, and 
the capacity of attaining their ſalvation in the 
next; or, at leaſt, if there be any difference. 
it is not to the advantage of the rich and the 
mighty. Now, fince a great part of thoſe, 
who uſually make up our congregations, are 
not of conſiderable ſtation, and many among 
them of the lower fort ; and fince the meaner 
people are generally, and juſtly, charged 
wich the ſin of repining and mu rmuring at 
their on condition, to which, however, their 
betters are ſufficiently ſubjedct (although, 
haps, for ſhame, not always ſo loud in 
cir complaints), I thought it V uſeful 
to reaſon upon this point in as plain a man- 
ner as 1 can. I ſhall therefore ſhew, firſt, 
that the poor enjoy many temporal bleflings, 
which are not common to the rich and the 
great: And, likewiſe, that the rich and the 
great are ſuhjet to many temporal evils, 
which arc not commen to the poor. 
But here I would not he miſunderſtood ; 
perhaps, there is not a word more abuſed o_ 
t 
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that of the poor, or wherein the world is more 
generally miſtaken, Among the number of 
Gaſt whe hag incur frees, or are half ſtar- 
ved at home, or languiſh in priſon for debt, 
there is hardly one in a hundred who doth not 
owe his misfortunes to his own lazineſs or 
drunkenneſs, or worſe vices. ' 

To theſe he owes thoſe very diſeaſes which 
often diſable him from ing his bread. 
Such wretches are deſervedly unhappy ; they 
can only blame themſelves ; and when we 
are commanded to have 3; Sc the poor, 
mow are not underſtood to of the num- 

r. 

It is true, indeed, that ſometimes honeſt, 
endeavouring men are reduced to extreme 
want, even to the ing of alms, by loſſes, 
by accidents, by diſeaſes, and old without 
any fault of their own : But theſe are very 
few, in compariſon of the other ; nor would 
their ſu be any ſenſible burthen to the 
public, if the charity of well-dif per- 
ſons were not intercepted by thoſe common 
ſtrolers, who are moſt importunate, and who 
leaſt deſerve it. Theſe, indeed, are 
and juſtly called the poor, whom it 


be 
our ſtudy to find out and diſtin my 
making them partake of our — 
abundance. 
But neither have theſe any thing to do 
with my preſent ſubject: For, by the poor I 
only intend the honeſt, induſtrious artificer, 


the meaner ſort of tradeſmen, and the labour- 
ing man, who getteth Wanne 
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of his brows, in town or country, and who 
make the bulk of mankind among us. 

Firft, I ſhall therefore ſhew, that the 
poor (in the ſenſe I underſtand the word) do 
enjoy many temporal bleſſings, which are 
not common to the rich and great; and like- 
wiſe, that the rich and great are ſubject to 
many temporal evils, which are not common 
to the poor. 1 AE * 

„ From ts to 
— ing bead, 1 ſhall draw ſome 
obſervations may be uſeful for your 


ice. 
1. As to the firſt: Health, we know, is 
generally allowed to be the belt of all earthl 
poſſeſſions, becauſe it is that, without whic 
we can have no fatisfaftion in any of the reſt. 
For riches are of no uſe, if fi s taketh 
from us the ability of enjoying them, and 
and greatneſs are then only a burthen. 
= if we would look for th, it muſt 
be in the humble habitation of the labouring 
man, or induſtrious artificer, who earn their 
3 the ſweat of 1 brows, * — 
y to a good a great degree o 
1 1 and | ning 
refreſhment of the body by ſleep is 
—_ 1 happineſs of the meaner tort. 
Their not diſturbed by the fear of 
thieves and robbers, nor is it interrupted by 
ſurfeits of intemperance. Labour and plain 
food fupply the want of quieting draughts ; 
and the wiſe man telleth us, that the fleep of 
the labouring man is ſweet, As wn 
whuc 
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which are certainly accounted of as a bleſſing,, 
even to the poor, where induſtry is not want- 
ing; they. are an ailiſtance to their honeit 
parents, inſtead of being a burthen; they 
are healthy and ſtrong, and fit for labour ; 
neither is the father in fear, leſt his heir ſhould 
be ruined by an unequal match; nor is he 
ſolicitous about his riting in the world, tur- 
ther than to be able to get his bread. 

The poorer ſort arc not tae objects of gene- 
ral hatred or envy; they have no twinges of 
ambition, nor trouble themſelves with party- 
quarrels, or ſtate divinons. The idle rab- 
ble, who follow their ambitious leaders in 
ſuch caſes, do not tall within my deſcription 
of the poorer ſort ; for, it is plain, I mean 
only the honeſt induſtrious poor in town or 
country, who are ſafeſt in times of public 
diſturbance, in perilous ſeaſons, and public 
revolutions, if they will be quiet, and do 
their own buũneſs: For artificers and huſband- 
men are necuſſary in all governments: But 
in ſuch ſeaſons, the rich are the public mark, 
becauſe they are oftentimes of no uſe, but 
to be plundered (like ſome fort of birds, wha 
are good for nothing, but their feathers) ; and 
ſo fall a prey to the itrongeit fide. 

Let us proceed vn the other fide to examine 
the diſadvantages that the rich and the great 
lie under, with reſpect to the happineſs of the 
pretent life. 

Firft then; While health, as we have ſaid, 
is the general portion of the lower fort, the 
gout, the dropiy, the ſtone, the colic, 200 

other 
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other diſeaſes, are continually haunting the 
palaces of the rich and the great, as the na- 
tural attendants upon lazineſs and luxury. 
Neither does the rich man eat his fumptuous 
fare with half the appetite and reliſh, that 
even the do the crumbs which fall 
from his table: But, on the contrary, he is 
full of loathing and diſguſt, or at beſt of 
indifference, in the midit of plenty, Thus 
their intemperance ſhortens their lives, with- 
out pleaſing their appetites. , 

Buſineſs, fear, guilt, deſign, anguiſh, and 
vexation are continually . buzzing about the 
curtains of the rich and the powerful, and 
will hardly ſuffer them to cloſe their eyes, 
unlefs when they are dozed with the fumes of 
ftrong liquors. 

It is a great miſtake to imagine, that the 
rich want but few things ; their wants are 
more numerous, more craving, and urgent, 
than thoſe of poorer men: For theſe endea- 


- vour only at the neceſſaries of life, which 


make them happy, and they think no further : 
But the deſire of power and wealth is endlels, 
and therefore impoſſible to be ſatisfied with 
any acquiſitions. 

If riches were ſo a bleſſing as they 
are commonly thought, they would at lezit 
have this advantage, to give their owners 
chearful hearts and countenances ; they would 
often ſtir them up to expreſs their thahkful- 
neſs to God, and diſcover their ſatisfactiun 
to the world. But, in fact, the contrary to 
all this is true, For where are there more 
cloudy brows, more melancholy hearts, or 

1 


more 
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more ingratitude to their great Benefactor, 
than among thoſe who abound in wealth ? 
And, indeed, it is natural that it ſhould be 
ſo, becauſe thoſe men, who covet things that 
2 muſt be hard to pleaſe ; where- 
as a ſmall thing maketh a 3 
and great loſſes cannot befall him. 

It is likewiſe worth conſidering, how few 
among the rich have procured their wealth by 
juſt meaſures ; how many owe their fortunes 
to the fins of their parents, how many more 
to their own ? If men's titles were to be 
tried before a true court of conſcience, where 
falſe ſwearing, and a thouſand vile artifices 
(that are well known, and can hardly be a- 
voided in human courts of juſtice), would a- 
vail nothing; how many would be ejected 

with infamy and diſgrace ? How man 
conſiderable by breach of truſt, by 
and corruption? How many have fold their 
religion , with the rights and liberties ies of them · 
ſelves and others, power and employ- 
n.ents ? 

And, it is a miſtake to think, that the 
moſt hardened ſinner, who oweth his peſleſ- 
fions or titles tv any ſuch wicked arts of 
= — A 

a guity , 
_ the cries of ruined widows and or- 
phans. 
ric ve over the , e the power 
doing good eG But this is an advant- 
age which God hath not given — 
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the grace to make uſe of. The wealth ac- 
quired by evil means was never employed to 
good ends; for that would be to divide the 

ingdom of Satan ”_ itſelf. Whatever 
hath been gained by fraud, avarice, oppreſ- 
fion, and the like, muſt be preſerved and in- 
creaſed by the ſame methods. 

I ſhall add but one thing more upon this 
head, which, I hope, will convince-you, that 
God (whoſe thoughts are not as our thoughts) 
never intended riches or power to be neceſſary 
for the happineſs of mankind in this life; 
becauſe it is certain, that there is not one 
fingle good quality of the mind abſolutely 
neceſſary to obtain them, where men are re- 
ſolved to be rich at any rate; neither honbur, 
juſtice, temperance, wiſdom, religion, truth, 
or learning ; for a flight acquaintance with 
the world will inform us, that there have 
been many mſtances of men, in all ages, who 
have arrived at great poſſeſſions and great 
dignities, by cunning, fraud, or flattery, 
without any of theſe, or any other virtues 
that can be named. Now, if riches and 
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muſt therefore conclude, that wealth and 
power are in their own nature, at beſt, but 
things indiffcrent, and that a good man may 
be cqually happy without them, provided 
that he hath a ſufficiency of the common 
bleſſings of human life to anſwer all the rea- 
ſonable and virtuous demands of nature, 
which his induſtry will provide, and ſobriety 
will prevent his wanting. Agur's prayer, 
with - reaſons of his wiſh, are full to this 
urpoſe : © Give ame neither poverty nor 
. — Feed me with . 
« for me; leſt I be full and deny thee, 
« and fay, who is the Lord? Or, leſt 
«© I be poor, and fteal, and take the 
«© Name of my God in vain.” 

From what hath ſaid, I ſhall, in the 
ſecond place, offer ſome conſiderations, that 
may be uſeful for practice. | 

And here I ſhall apply myſelf chiefly to 
thoſe of the lower fort, for whoſe comfort 
and ſatisfaction this diſcourſe is principally 
intended. For, having obſerved the great fin 
of thoſe, who do not abound in wealth, to 
be that of murmuring and repining, that God 
hath dealt his bleſſings unequally to the ſons 
of men, I thought it would be of great uſe 
1 out ot your minds ſo falſe and wic- 

ed an opinion, by ſhewing that your con- 
dition is really happier than melt of you 
imagine. 

Fin, therefore, it hath been always a- 

in the world, that the preſent happi- 
neſs 
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neſs of mankind conſiſted in the eaſe of our 
body and the quiet of our mind; but, from 
what hath been already faid, it plainly ap- 
pears, that neither wealth nor power do in 
any ſort contribute to either of theſe two bleſ- 
ſings. If, on the contrary, by multiplying 
our defires, they increaſe our diſcontents ; if 
they deſtroy our health, gall us with painful 
diſeaſes, and ſhorten our life; if they expoſe. 
us to hatred, to envy, to cenſure, to a thou- 
ſand temptations, it is not eaſy to ſee why a 
wiſe man ſhould make them his choice, for 
their own ſake, although it were in his r. 
Would any of you, who are in health and 
ſtrength of body, with moderate food and 
raiment earned by your own labour, rather 
chuſe to be in the rich man's bed, under the 
torture of the gout, unable to take your 
natural reſt, or natural nouriſhment, with 
the additional load of a guilty conſcience, re- 
proaching you for injuſtice, reſſions, 
covetouſneſs, and fraud? No : Son you 
would take the riches and , and leave 
behind the inconveniences that attend them; 
and fo would every man living. But that is. 
more than our ſhare, and God never intend- 
ed this world for ſuch a place of reſt as we 
would make it; for the ſcripture aſſureth us, 
that it was only deſigned as a place of trial. 
Nothing is more frequent, than a man to wiſh 
himſelf in another's condition ; yet he ſeldom 
doth it without ſome reſerve : He would 
not be ſo old; onde 29s not be fo ſickly; 

2 he 


| 
| 
| 
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he would not be ſo cruel 3 he would not be 
ſo inſolent; he would not be ſo vicious; he 
would not be ſo oppreſſive; ſo griping ; and 
ſo on. From whence it is plain, in 
their own judgment, men are not ſo unequal- 
ly dealt with, as they would at firſt fight 
— For, if I would not change my 
condition with another man, without any ex- 
ception or reſervation at all, I am in reality 

more happy than he. 
, You of the meaner ſort are ſub- 
ject to fewer temptations than the rich z and 
therefore your vices are more unpardonable. 
Labour ſubdueth your appetites to be ſatis- 
fied with common things; the buſineſs of 
ſeveral callings filleth up whole 
time; ſo that idleneſs, which is the bane 
and deſtruction of virtue, doth not lead you 
into the neighbourhood of fin : Your paſ- 
ſions are cooler, by not being inflamed with 
exceſs ; and therefote the gate and the way 
that lead to life are not ſo ftrait or fo nar- 
row to you, as to thoſe who live among all 
the allurements to wickedneſs. To — 
God with the beſt of your care and under · 
ſtanding, and to be juſt and true in your 
dealings, is the ſhort ſum of your duty, and 
will be the more ſtrictly required of you, be- 
_ —_— lieth in the way to divert you 
it. 
Thirdly, It is plain from what I have ſaid, 
that you rank have no juſt rea- 
ſon to complain of your condition; becauſe, 
| as 


— 
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as you plainly ſee, it affordeth you ſo many 
advantages, and freeth you from ſo many 
vexations, ſo many diſtempers both of body 
and mind, which purſue and torment the 
rich and PRE 

Fourthly, You are to remember and apply, 
that the pooreſt is not excuſed from 
doing good to others, and even relieving the 
wants of his diſtreſſed neighbour, according 
to his abilities; and if you orm your 
duty in this point, you far outdo the greateſt 
liberalities of the rich, and will accordingly 
be 1 by God, and get your re- 
ward: For it is our Saviour's own * 
when the widow gave her two mites. The 
rich give out of their abundance; that is to 
ſay, what they give, they do not feel it in 
their way of living : But the poor man, who 
giveth out of his little ſtock, muſt ſpare it 
from the neceſſary food and raiment of him- 
ſelf and his family. And, therefore our 
Saviour adds, That the widow gave more 
©© than all who went before her; for ſhe 
© gave all ſhe had, even all her living; 
and ſo went home utterly unprovided to ſup- 

y her neceſſities. 

Laith. As it appeareth from what hath 
been ſaid, that you of the lower rank have, 
in _— a greater ſhare of happineſs, your 
work of falvation is eaſier, by your being 
liable to fewer temptations z and as your 
reward in h&aven is much more certain, than 
it is to the rich, if you ſeriouſly perfom 

C 3 your 
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our duty, for yours is the kingdom of 

ven: fo your neglett of it will be leſs 
excuſeable, will meet with fewer allowances 
from God, and will be puniſhed with double 
ſtripes. For the moſt unknowing among 
— cannot plead ignorance in what you 

ve been ſo early taught, I hope, ſo often 
inſtructed in, and which is ſo eaſy to be un- 
derſtood, I mean the art of leading a life a- 

ecable to the plain and poſitive laws of 
God. Perhaps you may think you lie un- 
der one difadvantage, which the great and 
rich have not; that idleneſs will certainly 
reduce you to beggary ; whereas thoſe who 
abound in wealth lie under no neceſſity either 
of labour or temperance to keep enough to 
live on. But this is indeed one part of your 
happineſs, that the lownelſs of your condition, 
im a manner, forceth you to what is pleaſing 


to God, and neceſſary for your daily ſupport. 


2 your duty and intereſt are always the 
e. 

To conculde; ſince our bleſſed Lord, 
inſtead of a rich and honourable ſtation 
in this world, was pleaſed to chuſe his lot 
among men of the lower condition; let not 
thoſe, on whom the bounty of providence 
hath beſtowed wealth and honours, deſpiſe 
the men who are placed in an humble and 
inferior ſtation ; but rather, with their ut- 
moſt power, by their countenante, by their 
ou ion, by jut payment for their honeſt 
abour, encourage their daily gy 

or 
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for the virtuous * of themſelves and 
their families. On the other hand, let the 

r labour to provide things honeſt in the 
ſight of all men; and ſo, with diligence in 
their feveral employments, live ſoberly, 
righteouſly, and godlily in this preſent 
world, that _ may obtain that Si 
reward promiſed in the goſpel to the poor, 
I mean the kingdom of heaven. 


Now to God the Father, &c. 
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PsaLM CXLIV. Part of the 13th and 14th 
Verſes. 


That there be two ming in our Streets. 


| Happy is the People that is in ſuch a Caſe. 


II is a very melancholy reflexion, that ſuch 

a country as ours, which is capable of pro- 
ducing all things neceſſary, and moſt things 
convenient for life, ſufficient for the ſupport 
of four times the number of its inhabitants, 
ſhould yet lie under the heavieſt load of miſe- 
ry and want, our ſtreets crouded with beg- 


n of tradeſmen, 
U 


artificers not able to find 
cloaths and food for their families. 

I think it may therefore be of ſome ule to 
befbre yau the chief cauſes of this wretch- 
conditidn we are in, and then it will be 
eaſier to aſſign what remedies are in our power 
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towards removing, at leaſt, ſome part of theſe 


evils, 

For it is ever to be lamented, that we lie 
under many diſadvantages, not by our own 
faults, which are jar to ourſelves, and 
which no other n under heaven hath any 
reaſon to complain of. - by 

I ſhall, therefore, firſt mention ſome cauſes 
of our miſeries, which I doubt are not to be 
remedied, until God ſhall put it in the hearts 
of thoſe who are the ſtronger to allow us the 
common rights and privileges of brethren, 
fellow 22 and even of mankind. 

The firſt cauſe of our miſery is the intolera- 
ble hardſhips we lye under in every branch of 
trade, by which we are become as hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water, to our rigo- 
rous neighbours. 

The ſecond cauſe of our miſerable ſtate is 
the folly, the vanity, and ingratitude of thoſe 
vaſt numbers, who think themſelves too 
to live-in the country which gave them birth, 
and ſtil] gives them bread ; and rather chooſe 
to paſs their days, and conſume their wealth, 
and draw out the very vitals of their mother 
kingdom, among thoſe who heartily deſpiſe 


Theſe I have but lightly touched on, be- 
cauſe I fear they are not to be redreſſed, and, 
beſides, I am very ſenfible how ready ſome 
—1＋ are to take offence at the honeſt truth; 

, For that reaſon, I ſhall omit ſeveral other 
grievances, under which we are long likely 
to groan. | 

I hall 
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I ſhall therefore go on to relate ſome other 
cauſes of this nation's poverty, by which, if 
they continue much lenger, it muſt infallibly 
fink to utter ruin. 

The firit is, that monſtrous pride and vanity 
in both ſexes, eſpecially the weaker ſex, who, 
in the midſt of poverty, arc ſuffered to run 
into all kind of expence and extravagance in 
dreſs, and particufarly priding themſelves to 
wear nothing but what cometh from abroad, 
diſdaining the growth or manufacture of 
their own country, in thoſe articles where 
they can be better ſerved at hame with half 
the expence; and this is grown to ſuch a 
height, that they will carry the whole yearly 
rent of a good eſtate at once on their body. 
And, as there is in that ſex a ſpirit of envy, 
by which they cannot endure to ſee others in 
a better habit than themſelves, fo thoſe, whoſe 
fortunes can hardly ſupport their families in 
the neceſſaries of life, will needs rye with the 
richeſt and greateſt among us, to the ruin of 
themſclves and their poſterity. f 

Neither are the men leſs guilty of this per- 
nicious folly, who, in imitation of a gaudi- 
neſs and foppery of dreſs, introduced of late 

ears into our neighbouring kingdom (as 
fools are apt to imitate only the defect, of 
their betters), cannot find materials in their 
own country worthy to adorn their bodies of 
clay, while their minds are naked of every 
valuable quality. 

Thus our tradeſmen and ſhopkeepers,. who 
deal in home-goods, are leſt in a ſtarving con - 


dition ; 
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dition; and only thoſe encouraged, who ruin 
the kingdom by importing among us foreign 
vanines. 

Another cauſe of our low condition is our 
great luxury, the chief ſupport of which is 
the materials of it brought to the nation in 
exchange for the few valuable things left us, 

. whereby ſo many thouſand families want the 
very neceſlaries of life. 

Thirdly, in moſt parts of this kingdom the 
natives are from their infancy ſo given up to 
idleneſs and floth, that they often chuſe to 
beg or ſteal, rather than ſupport themſelves 
with their own labour ; they marry without 
the leaſt view or thought of being able to 
make any proviſion for their families; and 
whereas, in all induſtrious nations, children 
are looked on as a help to their parents, 
with us, for want of being early trained to 
work, they are an intolerable burthen at home, 
and a grievous charge upon the publick, as 

reth from the vaſt number of ragged and 
naked children in town and country, led abaut 
by ftroling women, trained up in ignorance 
and all manner of vice. 

Lafily, A great cauſe of this nation's miſe- 
ry, is that Zgyptian bondage of cruel, op- 
preſſing, covetous landlords, ing that all 
who live under them ſhould bricks with- 
out ſtraw, who grieve and envy when they 
ſee a tenant of Dr or 
able to afford one comfortable meal in a 

month, by which the ſpirits of the people 
ae 
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are broken, and made for flavery ; the far- 
mers and cottagers, almoſt through the whole 
kingdom, being, to all intents and purpoſes, 
as real rs as any of thoſe to whom we 
give our charity in the ſtreets. And theſe 
cruel landlords are every day unpeopling their 
kingdom, by forbidding their miſerable te- 
nants to till the earth, againſt common reaſon 
and juſtice, and contrary to the praftice and 
rudence of all other nations, by which num- 
leſs families have deen forced either to 
leave the kingdom, or ſtrole about, and in- 
creaſe the number of our thieves and beggars. | 
Such, and much worſe, is our condition at 


preſent, if I had leiſure or liberty to lay it 


before you; and, therefore, the next thing 
which might be conſidered is, whether there 
may be any probable remedy found, at the 
leaſt againſt ſome part of theſe evils ; for moſt 
of them are wholly deſperate. 

But this being too large a ſubje& to be now - 
handled, and the intent of my diſcourſe con- 


fining me to give ſome directions concernin 
the poor of this city, I ſhall keep myſelf 
within thoſe limits. It is indeed inthe power 
of the law-givers to found a ſchool in every 
pariſh of kingdom, for teaching the 
meaner and poorer ſort of children to {| 
and read the Eg tongue, and to provide a 
2ſonable maintenance for the teachers. This 
would, in time, aboliſh that part of barbarity 
and . ignorance, for which our natives are fo 
ners ; this vous —_ 
according to rules © 
| reaſon, 


them to think and 


— 


NL 
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reaſon, by which a ſpirit of induſtry, and 
thrift, and honeſty would be introduced 
among them. And, indeed, conſilering how 
ſmall a tax would ſuffice for fuch a work, it 
is a publick ſcandal that ſuch a thing ſhould 
never have been endeavoured, or, perhaps, 
ſo much as thought on. | 
To ſupply the want of ſuch a law, ſeveral 
pou perſons, in many parts of this kingdom, 

ave been prevailed on, by the great endea- 
vours and good example. (et! them by the 
clergy, to ere& charity ſchools in ſeveral pa- 
riſhes, to which very often the richeſt pariſh-. 
ioners contribute the leaſt. In theſe ſchools, 
children are, or ought to be, trained up to 
read and write, and caſt accounts; and theſe 
children ſhould, if poſſible, be of honeſt pa- 
rents, gone to decay through age, ſickneſs, 
or other unavoidable calamity, by. the hand 
of God; not the brood of wicked ſtrollers; 
for it is by no means reaſonable, that the cha. 
rity of well - inclined on le ſhould be applied 
to encourage the lewdneſs of thoſe 41 — 
abandoned women, who crowd our — with 
their borrowed or ſpurious iſſue. 

In thoſe hoſpitals which have good foun- 
dations and rents to ſupport them, whereof, 
to the ſcandal of chriſtianity, there are very 
few in this kingdom; I fay, in ſuch hoſpi- 
tals, the children maintained ought to be only 
of decayed citizens and freemen, and be 
bred up to good trades. But in theſe ſmall 

iſh charity ſchools, which have no ſupport 
4 caſual good will of charitable people, 

Vol. XIII. D a do 
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I do altogether diſapprove the cuſtom of put- 
ting the children prentice, except to the very 
meaneſt trades ; iſe the poor honeſt ci- 
tizen, who is fuſt able to bring up his child, 
and pay a fmall fur of money with him to 
a good maſter, - wholl . — and | wa 
baſtard iſſue, perhaps, ome beggar er- 
red before * nd hence we Wn ts be 
ſs over-ſtocked with prentices and journey- 
men, more than our difcouraged country can 
employ ; and, I fear, the greateſt part of our 
thieves, pickpockets, and other vagabonds 
are of this number. 

Therefore, in order to make theſe pariſh 
charity ſchools of great and univerſal uſe, I 
agree with the opinion of many wiſe perſons, 
that a new turn thould be given to this whole 
matter. 

1 think there is no complaint more juſt than 
what we find in almoſt every family, of the 
folly and ignorance, the fraud and knavery, 
the idleneſs and viciouſnels, the waſtful ſquan- 
dering temper of ſervants, who are, indeed, 
become one of the many publick grievances 
of the kingdom; whereos, I believe, there 
are few matters that now hear me who are not 
convinced by their own experience. And I 
am very ny ws that = —— of all 
degrees, have been ruinec e corruptions 
of ſervants, than by all other cauſes put to- 
Neither is this to be wondered at, 
when we conſider from what nurſc ries ſo 

of them are received into our hou'es. The 
ft is the tribe of wicked boys, an" 

n. o 
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moſt corners of this town are peſtered, who 
haunt publick doors. Theſe, having been 
born of beggars, and bred to pilfer as ſoon 
as they can go or ſpeak, as years come on, 
are employed m the offices to get them 
ſelves bread, are practiſed in all manner of 
villamy, and when they are grown up, if 
they are not entertained in a gang of thieves, 
are forced to ſeek for a ſervice. The other 
nurſery is the barbarous and defart part of 
the country, from whence fuch lads come up 
hither get, ſeek ery * % as are bred 

dunghill in idleneſs, ignorance, 
15 , and thieving. From theſe two nurſe- 
nes, I fay, a great number of our ſervants 
come to us, ſufficient to corrupt all the reft. 
Thus, the whole _ - ſervants in this 
kingdom have gotten fo ill a reputation, that 
ng from England, cons over hither 


into great ſtations, are ſaid to have abſolutely 


refuſed admitting any ſervant born among us 
into their families. Neither can they be juſtly 
blamed ; for although it is not impoſſible to 


find an honeſt native fit for a good ſervice, 


— the enquiry is too troubleſome, and the 
zard too great for a ſtranger to attempt. 

If we confider the many misfortunes that 
befal private families, it will be found that 
ſervants are the cauſes and inſtruments of 
them all: Are our goods embezzled, waſted 
and deftroyed ? Is our houſe burnt down to 
the ground ? It is by the ſloth, the drunken- 
nefs or the villainy of ſervants. Are we 
robbed and murdered Ir our beds? It is by 

2 con- 
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confederacy with our ſervants. Are we en- 

in quarrels and miſunderſtandings with 
our neighbours? Theſe were all begun and 
inflamed by the falſe, malicious tongues of 
our ſervants. Are the ſecrets of our family 
betrayed, and evil repute ſpread of us? Our 
ſervants were the authors. Do falſe accuſers 
riſe up againſt us (an evil too frequent in 
this country)? They have been tampering with 
our ſervants. Do our children diſcover folly, 
malice, pride, cruelty, revenge, undutifulneſs 
in their words and actions ? they ſeduced 
to lewdneſs or ſcandalous' marriages ? It is 
all by our ſervants. Nay, the very miſtakes, 
follies, blunders, and abſurdities of thoſe iu 
our ſervice, are able to ruffle and diſcompoſe 
the mildeſt nature, and are often of fuch con- 
g uence, as to put whole families into con- 

on. 

Since therefore not only our domeſtic peace 
and quiet, and the welfare of our children, 
but even the very ſafety of our lives, reputa- 
tions, and fortunes have ſo greata dependence 
upon the choice of our ſervants, I think it 
would well become the wiſdom of the nation 
to make ſome proviſion in ſo important an 
affair. But in che mean time, and, perhaps, 
to better purpoſe, it were to be wiſhed, thas 
the children of both ſexes, entertained in the 
pariſh charity-ſchools, were bred up in ſuch a 
manner as would give them a teachable dil- 
polition, and qualify them to learn whatever 
ia required in any fort of ſervice, For in- 

ſtance, 
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ſtance, they ſhould be taught to read and 
write, to know ſomewhat in caſting accounts, 
to underſtand the principles of religion, to 


| prattiſe cleanlineſs, to get a ſpirit of 


Ys 
induſtry, and thrift, and be ſeverely puniſhed 
for every negle& in any of theſe particulars. 
For it is the misfortune of mankind, that it 
they are not uſed to be taught in their early 
childhood, whereby to acquire what I call a 


teachable diſpoſition, they cannot, without 


great difficulty, learn the eaſieſt thing in the 
courſe of their lives, but are always aukward 
and unhandy ; their minds, as well as bodies, 
for want of early practice, growing ſtiff and 
unmanageable, as we obſerve in ſort of 
ntlemen, who, kept from ſchool by the in- 
lgence of their parents but a few years, are 
never able to recover the time they have loſt, 
and grow up in ignorance and all manner 
of vice, whereof we have too many examples 
all over the nation. But to return to what 
I was ſaying : If theſe charity - children were 
trained up in the manner I mentioned, and 
then bound apprentices in the families of gen · 
tlemen and citizens (for which a late Ow 
giveth t encouragement), being accuftom- 
ed from thei firſt entrance to be — learn - 
ing ſome uſeful thing, would learn, in a 
— more * an » without _ 
vantages, can do in a year; and, in t 
mean time, be very uſeful he family, as far 
as their age and ſtrength would allow. And 
when ſuch children come to years of diſcre- 
tion, they will n be a uſeful example 
3 
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to their fellow-ſervants, at leaſt they will 


prove „E upon the reſt; for, I 
ſuppoſe, every body will allow, that one good, 
honeſt, diligent, ſervant in a houſe may pre- 
vent abundance of miſchief in the family. 

Theſe are the reaſons for which I urge this 
matter ſo ſtrongly, that I hope thoſe who 
liſten to me will conſider them. 

I ſhall now ſay ſomething about that great 
number of poor, who, under the name of 
common beggars, infeſt our ſtreets, and fill 
our ears with their continual cries, and crav- 
ing importunity. This I ſhall venture to call 
an unneceſſary evil, brought upon us for the 
groſs negle&, and want of proper manage» 
ment, in thoſe whoſe duty it is to prevent it. 
But before I proceed farther, let me humbly 
preſume to vindicate the juſtice and mercy of 
God and his dealings with mankind. Upon 
this particular he hath not dealt fo hardly 
with his creatures as ſome would imagine, 
when they ſee ſo many miſerable objects ready 
to periſh for want : For it would infallibly be 
found, upon ftri& enquiry, that there is hardly 
one in twenty of thoſe miſerable objects who 


do not owe their preſent to their own 
fauirs, to their preſent and negligence, 
to Meir indiſereet iage without the leaft 


of ſupporting a family, to their fool- 
rap anne foes ng to their drunkenneſs, and 
other vices, by which they have ſquandered 
their gettings, and contracted diſeaſes in their 
old age. , to ſpeak freely, is it any wa 
reaſonable or juſt, that thoſe who have _ 


— — 


| 
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themſelves many lawful ſatisfactions and con- 
veniencies of life, from a principle of con- 
ſcience, as well as prudence, that they might 
not be a 2 to the public, 2 be 
0 with ing oth who have 
— 823 180 thin a morſel of 
bread by their idleneſs, extravagance, and 
vice? Vet ſuch, and no other, are for the 
greateſt number not only in thoſe who beg in 


our ſtreets, but even of what we call poor 


decayed houſekeepers, whom we are apt ts 
pity as real objects of charity, and 3 
them from common beggars, although, in 
truth, they both owe their undoing to the 
ſame cauſes ; only the former is either too 
nicely bred to endure walking half naked in 
the „or too proud to own their wants. 
For the artiſicer or other Tradeſman, who 
pleadeth he is grown too old to work or look 
after buſineſs, and therefore expeReth aſſiſt- 
ance as a decayed houſekeeper ; may we not 
alk him, why he did not take care, in his 
youth and of days, to make ſome 
proviſion againſt old age, when he faw { 
many examples before him of people undone 
by their idleneſs and vicious extrayaganee ? 
and to go a little higher; whence cometh it 
that fo many citizens and ſhopkeepers, of the 
— creditable 48 once made a good 
re, go to deca cir expenſive pride 
nnd vanity, efoRing w educate and dreſs 
their chil above their abilities, or the 
ſtate of life they ought to expe ? 
D 4 How » 
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However, ſince the beſt of us have too 
many infirmities to anſwer for, we ought not 
to be ſevere upon thoſe of others; and there- 
fore, if our brother, through grief, or ſick - 
neſs, or other incapacity, is not in a conditi- 
on to preſerve his being, we ought to ſupport 
him to the beſt of our power, without refle&t- 
ing over-ſeriouſly on the cauſes that brought 
him to his miſery. But in order to this, and. 
to turn our charity into its 182 channel, we 
ought to conſider who and where thoſe ob- 
jects are, whom it is chiefly incumbent upon 
us to ſupport. 

By the ancient law of this realm, ſtill in 
force, every pariſh is obliged to maintain it's 
own poor, which although ſome may think 
to be not very equal, becauſe many pariſhes 
are very rich, and have few poor among them, 
and others the contrary ; yet, I think, may 
be juſtly defended : For as to remote country 

iſhes in the deſart part of the kingdom, the 
neceſſaries of life are there ſo cheap, that the 


infirm poor may be provided for with little 


burden to the inhabitants. But in whatT am 
going to ſays I ſhall confine myſelf only to 
is City, where we are over-run not only with 
our own poor, but with a far greater number 
from every E of the nation. Now, I fay, 
this evil of being encumbered with ſo many 
foreign beggars, who have not the leaſt title 
to our charity, and whom it is impoſſible for 
us to ſupport, may be eaſily remedied, if the 
r of this city, in conjunction with 
clergy and pariſh officers, would think a 
wort 
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worth their care; and I am ſure few things 
deſerve it better. For, if every pariſh wand 
take a lift of thoſe begging poor which pro- 
perly belong to it, and compel each of them 
to wear a badge, marked and numbered, fo 
as to be ſeen and known by all they meet, and 
confine them to beg within the limits of their 
own pariſh, ſeverely puniſhing them wlren 
they offend, and driving out all interlopers 
from other pariſhes, we could then make a 
computation of their numbers; and the ſtrol- 
ers from the country being driven away, the 
remainder would not be too many for the 
charity of thoſe who paſs by to maintain; 
neither would any beggar, although confined 
to his own pariſh, be hindered from receiving 
the charity of the whole town ; becauſe, in 
this caſe, thoſe well-diſpoſed perſons who 
walk the ſtreets will give their charity to ſuch 
whom they think proper objects, wherever 
they meet them, provided they are found in 
their own pariſhes, and wearing their badges 
of diſtinction. And, as to thoſe pariſhes 
which bordered upon the ſkirts and ſuburbs 
of the town, where country ſtrolers are uſed 
to harbour themſelves, they muſt be forced 
to go back to their homes, when they find no 
y to relieve them, becauſe they want that 
mark which only gives them licence to beg. 
Upon this point, it were to be wiſhed, that 
inferior pariſh-officers had better encourage- 
ment given them to perform their duty in 
driving away all beggars who do not belong 
to the pariſh, inſtead * conniving at them, 
3 ay 
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as it is faid they do for ſome ſmall contributi- 
on ; for the whole city would fave much more 
by ridding themſelves of many hundred beg- 
gars, than they would loſe by giving 22 
officers a reaſonable ſupport. 

It ſhould ſeem a ge, unaccountable 
thing, that thoſe who have probably been re- 
duced to want by riot, lewdneſs, and idleneſs, 
although they have aſſurance enough to beg 
publickly from all they meet, ſhould yet be 
too proud to wear the 2 badge, which 
would turn ſo much to their own advantage, 
by ridding them of ſuch great numbers, w 
now intercept the teſt part of what be- 
longeth to them: Yet it is certain, that there 
are very many who publickly declare they 
will never wear thoſe badges, and many others 
who either hide or throw them away : But 
the remedy for this is very ſhort, eaſy, and 
juſt, by tying them like vagabonds and fturdy 

ggars, forcibly driving them out of the 
town. 

Therefore, as ſoon as this expedient of. 
wearing badges ſhall be put in — I do 
earneſtly exhort all thoſe who hear me, never 
to give their alms to any public beggar who 
doth not fully comply with this _— y 
which our number of poor will be ſo reduc 
that it will be much eaſier to provide for the 
reſt. Our ſhep-doors will be no longer croud- 
ed with ſo many thieves and pick-pockets, in 
Deggars habits, nor our ſtreets ſo dangerous 
to who are forced to walk in the __ 

Thus 
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Thus I have, with great freedom, deliver- 
ed my thoughts upon this ſubject, which ſo 
nearly concerneth us. It is certainly a bad 
ſcheme, to any chriſtian country, which God 
hath bleſſed _ 2 ＋ 5 = 

ople erjoy the jult rights and privileges 
king” hat the e ould be any beggars at 
all. But, alas! among us, where the whole 
nation itſelf is almoſt reduced to beggary, oy 
the diſadvantages we lie under, and the hard- 
ſhips we are forced to bear; the lazineſs, ig- 
norance, thoughtleſſneſe, ſquandering temper, 
ſlaviſh nature, and uncleanly manner of liv- 
ing, in the poor popiſh natives, together with 
the cruel oppreſhons of their landlords, who 
delight to ſee their vaſſals in the duſt; I ſay, 
that in ſuch a nation, how can we otherwiſe 
expect than to be over run with objects of 
miſery and want? Therefore, there can be 
no we! th method to free this city from fo in- 
tolerable a grievance, than by endeavouring, 
as far as in us lies, that the burden may be 
more equally divided, by contributing to 
maintain our own poor, and forcing the 
ſtrolers and vagabonds to return to their ſe- 
veral homes in the country, there to ſmite 
the conſcience of thoſe oppreſſors, who firſt 
{tripped them of all their ſubſtance. 

7 might here, if the time would permit, of 
fer many arguments to perſuade to works of 
charity; but you hear them ſo often from the 
pulpit, that 1 am willing to hope you may 
not now want them. ſidts, my preſent 
delign was only to ſhew where your alms 

D 6 would 
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would be beſt beſtowed, to the honour of 
God, your own eaſe and advantage, the ſer- 
vice of your country, and the benefit of the 
r. I defire you will all weigh and conſider 
what I have ſpoken, and, according to your 
ſeveral ſtations and abilities, endeavour to 
ut it in practice; and God give you 
Facceſs, to whom, with the Son and Holy 
Ghoſt, be all honour, &c. 


The Grace of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, &c. 
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SLEEPING in CHURCH. 


AcTs, Chap. xx. Ver, g. 


And there ſat in a window a certain 

man named Eutychus, being fallen into a 
deep fleep ; and while Paul was long preach- 
ing, he ſunk down with fleep, and fell daun 
from the third loft, and was taken up dead. 


I HAVE choſen theſe words with deſign, 

if poſſible, to diſturb ſome part in this 
audience of half an hour's ſleep, for the con- 
venience and exerciſe whereof this place, at 
this ſeaſon of the day, is very much celebrat- 


ed. | 
There is indeed one mortal diſadvantage to 
which all preaching is ſubject; that thoſe 
who, by the wickedneſs of their lives, ſtand 
in greateſt need, have uſually the ſmalleſt 
ſhare ; for either they are abſent upon the 
account of idleneſs, or ſpleen, or hatred to 
religion, or in order to doze away the intem- 
perance of the week; or, if they do come, 
they are ſure to employ their minds rather 
any 


o UPON SLEEPING 


any other way, than regarding or attendin 
to the buſineſs of the place. : e 

The accident which happened to this young 
man in the text, hath not been ſufficient to 
diſcourage his ſucceſſors : But, becauſe the 
preachers now in the world, however they may 
exceed St. Paul in the art of ſetting men to 
ſleep, do extremely fall ſhort of him in the 
working of miracles; therefore men are be- 
come ſo cautious as to chuſe more ſafe and 


convenient ſtations and poſtures for taking 


their repoſe, without hazard of their perſons ; 
and, upon the whole matter, chuſe rather to 


truſt their deſtruction to a miracle, than their 


ſafety. However, this being not the only 
way by which the lukewarm chriſtians and 
ſcorners of the age diſcover their negle& and 
contempt of preaching, I ſhall enter expreſsly 
into conſideration of this matter, and order 
my diſcourſe in the following method : 


Firft, I ſhall produce ſeveral inſtances to 
thew the great negle& of preaching now 
2mong us. 

Secondly, I ſhall reckon up ſome of the 


uſual quarrels men have againſt preach- 


ing. 

Ti Kd, I ſhall ſet forth the great evil of 
this negle& and contempt of preaching, 
and diſcover the 1cal cauſes from whence 
it proceedeth. 

Laj/ily, I ſhall offer ſome remedies againſt 


this great and ſpreading evil. 


Tini, 


; 
' 
; 
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Firfl, 1 ſhall produce certain inſtances to 
ew the great neglect of preaching now a- 


mong us. 
Theſe may be reduced under two heads. 
Firſt, men's abſence from the ſervice of the 
church; ard fecondly, their miſbehaviour 
when they are here. 
The firk inſtance of men's neglect, is in 


their frequent abſence from the church. 


There is no excuſe ſo trivial, that will not 
paſs upon ſome men's conſciences to excuſe 
their attendance at the public worſhip of 
God. Some are fo unfortunate as to be al- 
ways indiſpoſed on the Lord's day, and think 
nothing fo unwholeſome as the air of a church. 
Others have their affairs ſo odly contrived, as 
to be always unluckily prevented by bulineſs. 
With ſome it is a great mark of wit, and deep 
underſtanding, to ſtay at home on Sundays. 
Others again diſcover ſtrange fits of lazineſs, 
that ſeize them, particularly on that day, and 
confine them to their beds. Others are ab- 
ſent out of meer contempt of religion. And, 
laſtly, there are not a few who look upon it 
as a day of reſt, and therefore claim the pri- 
vilege of their caſtle, to keep the ſabbath by 
eating, drinking, and fleeping, after the toil 
and labour of the week. Now in all thus the 
worſt circumſtance is, that theſe perſons are 
fuch whoſe companies are moſt required, and 
who ſtand moſt in need of a phyſician. 
Secondly, Men's great neglect and contempt 
of preaching appear by their miſb-hayiour 
when at church, p 
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If the audience were to be ranked under 
ſeveral heads, according to their behaviour, 
. when the word of God is delivered, how 
ſmall a number would ap of thoſe who 
receive it as they ought ! How much of the 
ſeed then ſown would be found to fall by the 
way fide, upon ſtony ground, or among 
thorns ! and how little good ground would 
there be to take it ! A preacher cannot look 
round from the pulpit, without obſerving, 
that ſome are in a perpetual whiſper, and, 
by their air and geſture, give occaſion to ſuſ- 
„that they are in hole very minutes de- 
ing their neighbour. Others have their 
eyes and imagination conftantly engaged in 
ſuch a circle of objects, perhaps to gratify 
the moſt unwarrantable deſires, that they ne- 
ver once attend to the buſineſs of the place; 
the ſound of the preacher's words doth not 
ſo much as once interrupt them. Some have 
their minds wandering among idle, worldly, 
or vicious thoughts. Some lie at catch to 
ridicule whatever they hear, and with much 
wit and humour provide a ſtock of laughter, 
by furniſhing themſelves from the pulpit. But, 
of all miſbehaviour, none is comparable to 
that of thoſe who come here to ſleep; opium 
is not ſo ſtupifying to many perſons as an 
afternoon ſermon. Perpetual cuſtom hath fo | 
brought it about, that the words, of what- 
ever preacher, become only a ſort of uniform 
ſound at a diſtance, than which nothing is 
more effectual to lull the ſenſes. For, that it 
is the very ſound of the ſermon which bindeth 
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up their faculties, is manifeſt from hence, 
becauſe they all awake ſo very regularly. as 
ſoon as it ceaſeth, and with much devotion 
receive the bleſſing, dozed and beſotted with 
indecencies I am aſhamed to repeat. 


I proceed, Secondly, to reckon up ſome of 
the uſual quarrels men have againit preach- 
ing, and to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of them. 

Such unwarrantable demeanor as I have 
deſcribed, among chriſtians, in the houte of 
God, in a ſolemn aſſembly, while their faith 
and duty are explained and delivered, have 
put thoſe who are guilty upon inventing ſome 
excuſes to extenuate their fault: This they 
do by turning the blame either upon the par- 
ticular preacher, or upon preaching in gene- 
ral. Firſt, they objett againſt the particular 

reacher ; his manner, his delivery, Nis voice, 
are diſagreeable ; his ſtyle and expreſſion are 
flat and low; ſometimes improper and ab- 
ſurd;z the matter is heavy, trivial and infipid; 
ſometimes deſpicable, and perfectly ridicu- 
lous ; or elſe, on the other fide, he runs up 
into unintelligible ſpeculation, empty notions, 
and abſtracted flights, all clad in words above 
uſual 1 1 1 0 
Secondly, They obj in ing in 
z it Wr * 
ow already whatever can be faid ; they have 
heard the ſame an bundred times over. They 
quarrel that preachers do not relieve an old 
beaten ſubject with wit. and invention; and 
that now che art is loſt of moving m_ 
ons, 
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ſions, fo common among the ancient orators 
of Greece and Rome. ele, md the like 
objections, are frequently in the mouths of 
men who deſpiſe the fooliſlineſs of preaching. 
But let us examine the — of them. 
The doctrine delivered by all preachers is 
the ſame: So wwe preach, and ſo ye believe : 
But the manner of delivering 1s ſuited to the 
kill and abilities of each, which differ in 
—.— juſt as in the reſt of mankind. 
owever, in perſonal diſlikes of a particular 
acher, are theſe men ſure they are always 

in the right? Do they conſider how mixed a 
thing is every audience, whoſe taſte and judg- 
ment differ, perhaps, every day, not only 
from each other, but themſelves > And how 
to calculate a diſcourſe, that ſhall exactly ſuit 
them all, is beyond the force and reach of 
buman reaſon, knowledge or invention. Wit 
and eloquence are ſhining qualities, that God 
hath imparted, in great . to very few, 
nor any more to be expetted, in the generality 
of any rank among men, than riches and ho- 
nour. But further: If preaching in general 
be all old and beaten, and that they are al- 
ready fo well acquainted with it, more ſhame 
and guilt to them who fo little edify by it. 
But theſe men, whoſe cars are ſo delicate as 
not to endure a plain difcourſe of religion, 
who expect 2 conftant ſupply of wit and elo- 
quence on a ſubject handled fo many thouſand 
times; what will they ſay when we turn the 
objection upon themſelves, who, with all the 


J 
lewd and prophane liberty 9 
e, 
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tutte, wpor ſo many thouſand ſubjects, are ſo 
dull as to furviſh nothing but tedious repeti- 
Goes, and little paultry, nauſeous common- 
places, fo vulgar, ſo worn, or ſo obvious, 
25, upon any other occaſion, but that of ad- 
vancing vice, would be hooted off the ſtage ? 
Nor, hftly, are preachers juſtly blamed for 
neglecting human oratory to move the paſſi- 
ons, which is not the buſineſs of a chriſtian 
erator, whoſe ofhce it is only to work upon 
faith and reaſon. All other eloquence hath 
been a perfect cheat, to ſtir up men's paſhons 
againſt truth and juſtice, for the ſervice of a 
faction, to put falſe colours upon things, and, 
by an amuſement of agreeable words, make 
the worſe reafon appear to be the better. This 
is certainly not to be allowed in chriſtian elo- 
nen-e, and therefore St. Pax! took quite 
te other courſe ; he came not with excellency 
words, or enticing ſpeech of men's wiſdom, 
ir plain evidence of the ſpirit and pows« 
r. And perhaps it was for that reaſon the 
young man Eutychzs, uſed to the Grecias 
eloquence, grew tired and fell fo faſt aſleep. 


I go on, Thirdly, to ſet forth the great 
evil of this Ale and ſcorn of preaching, 
and to diſcover the real cauſes from whence 


ut —_— 
think it is obvious to believe, that this 
negle of preaching hath very much occaſi - 
oned the great decay of religion among us. 
To this may be imputed no (mall part of that 
contempt 
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contempt ſome men beſtow on the el 3 
for, whoever talketh without being rded, 
is ſure to be deſpiſed. To this we owe, in 2 
t meaſure, the ſpreading of atheiſm and 
mfidelity among us; for religion, like all 
other things, is ſooneſt put out of counte- 
nance by being ridiculed. The fcorn of 
preaching might perhaps have been at firſt 
introduced by men of nice ears and refined 
taſte ; but it is now become a ſpreading evil, 
22 all « , and both ſexes; os 
ince ing, talking and laughing are quali- 
ties ſuffient to karniſh — 8 the 
meaneſt and moſt ignorant have ſet up a title, 
and ſucceeded in it as well as their betters. 
Thus are the laſt efforts of reforming man- 
kind rendered wholely uſeleſs : How hall they 
Sear, faith the apoſtle, without a preacher j 
But, if they have a preacher, and make it a 
point of wit or breeding not to hear him, 
what remedy is left? To this negle&t of 
preaching, we may alſo entirely impute that 
groſs ignorance among us, in the very princi- 
ples of religion, which it is amazing to 

in perſons who very much value their own 
knowledge and underftanding in other things; 
yet it is a viſible, inexcuſable ignorance, 
even in the meaneſt among us, conſidering 
the many advantages they have of learning 
their duty. And it hath been the great en- 
couragement to all manner of vice: For in 
vain we preach down. fin to a le, whoſe 
hearts are waxed groſs, whoſe ears are dull 
of hearing, and whoſe eyes are cloſed. 8 
ore 
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fore Chriſt himſelf, in his diſcourſ-s, fre- 
quently rouſeth up the attention of the mul- 
titude, and of his diſciples themſelves, with 
this expreſſion, He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. But, among all neglects of preach- 
ing, none is ſo fatal as that of ſleeping in the 
houſe of God; a ſcorner may liſten to truth 
and reaſon, and in time grow ſerious; an un- 
believer may feel the pangs of a guilty con- 
ſcience; one whoſe thoughts or eyes wander 
among other objects, may, by a lucky word, 
be called back to attention: But the ſleeper 
ſhuts up all avenues to his foul: He is like the 
deaf adder, that bearkeneth not to the woice of 
the charmer, charm be never ſo wiſely. And, 
we may preach with as good ſucceſs to the 
grave that is under his feet. 

But the great evil of this neglect will fur- 
ther yet appear, from conſidering the real 
cauſes whence it proceedeth z whereof the 
firſt, I take.to be, an evil conſcience. Many 
men come to church to ſave or gain a reputa- 
tion; or becauſe they will not be ſingular, 
but comply with an eſtabliſicd cuſtom ; yet, 
all the while, they are loaded with the guilt 
of old rooted fans. Theſe men can expect to 
hear of nothing but terrors and threatenings, 
their fins laid open in true colours, and eter- 
nal miſery the reward of them; therefore, no 
wonder they ſtop their ears, aud divert their 
thoughts, and ſeek any amuſement, rather than 
ſtir & hell within them. 

Another cauſe of this negle& is, a heart 
ſet upon worldly things. Men whoſe minds 
are 
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are much enſlaved to carthly affairs all the 
week, cannot diſenvage or break the cham 
of their thoughts ſo ſuddenly, as to apply o 
a diſcourſe that is wholely foreign to what 
they have moſt at heart. Tell an uſurer of 
charity, and mercy, and reſtitution, you talk 
to the deaf ; his heart and foul, with all hrs 
ſenſes, are got among his bags, or he ns 
vely aſleep, and dreaming of a mortgage. 
ell a man of buſineſs, that the cares of 
the world choak the good ſeed; that we muſt 
not encumber ourſelves with inuch ferving 3 
that the ſalvation of his ſoul is the one thing 
neceſſary : You ſee, indeed, the ſhape of 2 
man before you, but his faculties are all 
ne off among clients and papers, thinking 
— to defend a bad cauſe, or find flaws ina 
one ; or, he weareth out the time'in 
uſy nods. | 
A third cauſe of the great neglet and 
ſcorn of preaching, ariſeth from the practice 
of men who ſet up to decry and diſparage re- 
ligion ; theſe, being zealous to promote in- 
fidelity and vice, learn a rote of buffoonry 
that ſerveth all — —— refutes the 
ſtrongeſt ments for picty and good man- 
ners. Theſe have a ſet of ridicule calculated 
for all ſermons, and all preachers, and can 
be extreme witty as often as they pleaſe up- 
on the ſame fund. 


Let me now, in the laſt place, offer ſome 


remedies againſt this great evil. a 
It will be one remedy againſt the con- 
tempt of preaching, rightly to conſider = 
2 en 
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end for which it was deſigned. There are 
many who place abundance of merit in going 
to church, although it be with no other pro- 
ſpect but that ot being well entertained, wherem 
if they h to tail, they return wholely 
diſappointed. Hence it 1s become an unper- 
tinent yein among people of all ſorts to hunt 
after what they call a good ſermon, as if it 
were a matter of paſtime and diverſion. Our 
buſineſs, alas ! is quite another thing, either 
to learn, or at leaſt be reminded, of our 
duty, to apply the doctrines delivered, com- 
pare rules we hear with our lives and 
actions, and find wherein we have tranſgreſ- 
ſed. Theſe are the diſpoſitions men ſhould 
bring into the houſe of God, and then they 
will be little concerned about the preachers 
wit or eloquence, nor be curious to enquire 
out his faults or infirmities, but conſider how 
to correct their own, 
Another remedy againſt the contempt of 
hing, is, that men would conſider, whe- 
ther it be not reaſonable to give more allow- 
ances for the different abilities of preach- 
ers than they uſually do; refinements of ſtile, 
and flights of -wit, as they are not properly 
the bu of any preacher, ſo they cannot 
poſſibly be the talents of all. In moſt other 
diſcourſes, men are ſatisfied with ſober ſenſe 
and * reaſon; and, as underſtandings 
uſually go, even that is not over frequent. 
Then why they ſhould be ſo over nice, and 
expect eloquence where it i neither neceſ- 
ſary nor convenient, is hard to imagine. 
Laſtly, 


FR 
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Laftly, The ſcorners of preaching would 
da well to conſider, that this talent of ridi- 
cule, they value ſo much, is a perfection 
very eaſily acquired, and applied to all things 
whatſoever 3 neither is any thing at all 
the worſe, becauſe it is capable of being per- 
verted to burleſque : Perhaps it may be the 
more perfect upon that ſcore ; ſince we know, 
the moſt celebrated pieces have been thus treat- 
ed with greateſt ſucceſs, It is in any man's 

wer to ſuppoſe a fool's cap on the wiſeſt 

ead, and then laugh at his own ſuppoſition. 
I think there are not many things cheaper 
than ſuppoſing and laughing; and if the 
uniting of thele two talents can bring a thing 
into contempt, it is hard to know where it 
may end. 

To conclude. Theſe conſiderations may, 
perhaps, have ſome effect while men are a- 
wake; but what. arguments ſhall we uſe to 
the fleeper ? What methods ſhall we take to hold 
open his eyes? Will he be moved by conſidera- 
tions of common civility * We know it is 
reckoned a point of - very bad manners to 
lleep in private company, when, perhaps, 
the tedious impertinence of many talkers 
would render it at leaſt as excuſable as at 
the dulleſt ſermon, Do they think it a ſmall 
thing to watch four hours at a play, where all 
virtue and religion are openly reviled ; and 
can they not watch one half hour to hear 
them defended ? Is this to deal like a judge 

I mean like a good judge), to liſten on one 
of the cauie, and ſleep on the ___ 
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ſhall add but one word more: That this in- 
decent floth is very much owing to that lux- 
ury and exceſs men uſually practice upon 


this day, by which half the ſervice thereof is 


turned to fin; men dividing the time be- 
tween God and their bellies, when, after a 

luttonous meal, their ſenſes dozed and ſtupi- 
fed, they retire to God's houſe to ſleep out 
the afternoon. Surely, brethren, theſe — 
ought not ſo to be. 


He that hath ears to bear let him hear. And 
God grue us all grace to hear and receive his 
holy wwerd to the ſalvation of our own ſouls. 
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INTITULED, 
The Rights of the Chriftian Church, &c, 


Written in the Year 1708, but left unfiniſhed. 


EFORE I enter upon a particular ex- 
amination of this treatiſe, it will be con- 
venient to do two things : 

Firſt, To give ſome account of the author, 
together with the motives, that might proba- 
bly en him in ſuch a work. And, 

Secondly, To diſcover the nature and ten- 
dency in general, of the work itſelf. 

The firſt of theſe, although it hath been 
objected againſt, ſeems highly reaſonable, 
eſpecially in books that inſti] pernicious prin- 
ciples. For, although a book is not intriu- 
ſically much better or worſe, according to 
the ſtature or complexion of the author, : 
when it happens to make a noiſe, we are ipt, 
and curious, as in other noiſes, to look a- 
bout from whence it cometh. But, however, 
there is ſomething more in the matter. 

If a_theological ſubject be well handled 
by a layman, it is better received than if it 
came from a a divine ; and that for reaſons 

obvious 
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obvious enough, which, _—_— of little 
weight in themſelyes, will ever have a great 
deal with mankind. 
But, when books are written with ill in- 
tentions, to advance dangeraus opinions, or 
deſtroy foundations; it may be then of real 
uſe to know from what quarter my come, 
and go a good way towards their confutation. 
For inſtance, if any man ſhould write a book 
againſt the lawfulneſs of puniſhing felony 
with death; and, upon enquiry, the author 
ſhould be found in Newgate under condem- 
nation for robbing a houſe; his arguments 
would not very unjuſtly loſe much of their 
force, from the * he lay under. 
So when Milton writ his book of divorces, 
it was preſently rejected as an occaſional 
treatiſe; becauſe every body knew, he had 
a ſhrew for his wife. Nei can there be 
any reaſon imagined, why he might not, 
after he was blind, have writ another upon 
the danger and inconvenience of eyes. But 
it is a piece of logic which will hardly 2 
on the world; that becauſe one man hath 
a ſore noſe, therefore all the town ſhould 
put plaiſters upen theirs. So, if this trea- 
tiſe about the rights of the church ſhould 
prove to be the work of a man ſteady in his 
1 of exact morals, and profound 
earning, a true lover of his country, and a 
hater of chriſtianity, as what he really be- 
lieves to be a cheat upon mankind, whom 
he would undeceive purely for their good ; 
it might be apt to * unwary men, my 
2 
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of diſpofitions towards religion. But, 
if 1 de found the production of 1 man ſow⸗- 
ered with age and misfortunes, together with 
the conſciouſneſs of paſt miſcarriages; of 
one, who, in hopes of preferment, was re- 
conciled to the Pepi religion; of one whole- 
ly proſtitute in life and principles, and 
only an enemy to religion, becauſe it con- 
demns them: In this caſe, and this laſt 1 
find is the univer'al opinion, he is like to have 
few proſelytes, beſide thoſe, who, from a 
ſenſe of their vicious lives, require to be 
perpetually ſupplied by ſuch amuſements as 
this ; which ſerve to flatter their wiſhes, and 
debaſe their underſtandings. 

I know there are ſome who would fain 
have it, that this diſcourſe was written by 
a club of free-thinkers, among whom the 
ſuppoſed author only came in for a ſhare. 
But, ſure, we cannot judge fo meanly of any 
party without affronting the dignity of man- 

ind. If this be fo, and if here be the pro- 
duct of all their quotas and contributions, 
we muſt needs allow, that free-thinking is a 
moſt confined and limited talent. It is true 
indeed, the whole diſcourſe ſeemeth to be a 
motly, inconſiſtent compoſition, made up of 
various ſhreds of equal fineneſs, although of 
different colours. It is a bundle of inco- 
herent maxims and aſſertions, that frequently 
deſtroy one another. But ſtill there is the 
ſame flatneſs of thought and ſtile ; the ſame 
weak advances towards wit and raillery ; 


the ſame acorns Bead aero ers, ax + 
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the ſame train of ſuperficial reading; the 

ſame thread of thread-bare quotations : the 

ſame affection of — general rules upon 
es 


falſe and ſcanty premiſſes. And laſtly, the 
ſame rapid venom ſprinkled over the whole; 
which, like the dying impotent bite of a trod- 
den benumbed ſnake, may be nauſeous and 
offenſive, but cannot be very dangerous, 
And, indeed, I am fo fair from thinking 
this libel to be born of ſeveral fathers, that 
it hath been the wonder of ſeveral others, as 
well as. myſelf, how it was poſſible for any 
man, who appeareth to have gone the com- 
mon circle 4: academical education; who 
hath taken ſo univerlal a liberty, and hath fo 
entirely laid aũde all regards, not only of 
Chriftianity, but common truth and juſtice; 
one who is dead to al! ſenſe of ſhame, and 
ſeemeth to be paſt the getting or loling of a re- 
putation, ſhould, with ſo many advantages, 
and upon fo unlimited a ſubject, come out 
with ſo poor, ſo jejune a production. Should 
we pity or be amazed at fo perverſe a talent, 
which, inſtead of qualifying an author- to 
give a new turn to old matter, diſpoſeth him, 
quite contrary, to talk in an old beaten trivial 
manner upon topics wholely new : to make 
ſo many fillies into pedantry without a call, 
upon a ſubject the moſt alien, and in the 
very moments he is declaiming againſt it, 
and in an age too where it is ſo violently 
. exploded, eſpecially among thole readers he 
propoſeth to entertain? : 
E 3 I know 
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I know it well be ſaid, that this is only to 
talk in the common ſtyle of an anſwerer ; 
but I have not fo little policy. If there 
were any hope of reputation or merit from 
ſuch victory, I ſhould be apt like others to 
=? up the courage and conduct of an enemy. 

hereas to detect the weakneſs, the malice, 
tho ſophiſtry, the falſhood, the ignorance of 
ſuch a writer, requireth little more than to 
rank his perfections in ſuch an order, and 
place them in ſuch a light, that the commoneſt 
reader may form a judgment of them. 

It may ſtill be a wonder how ſo heavy a 

k, written upon a ſubjet in appearance 
ſo little inſtructive or diverting, ſhould ſur- 
vive to three editions, and conſequently find 
a better reception than is uſual with ſuch 
bulky ſpiritleſs volumes; and this, in an age 
that pretendeth fo ſoon to be nauſeated with 
what 1s tedious and dull. To which I can 
only return, that as burning a book by the 
common hangman is a known expedient to 
make it ſell: fo, to write a book that de- 
ſerveth ſuch treatment, is another: And a 
third, perhaps as effectual as either, is to ply 
an inſipid, worthleſs tract with grave and 
Jearned anſwers, as Dr. Hicks, Dr. Potter, 
and Mr. Wotton have done. Deſigu and 
performances, however commendable, have 
glanced a reputation upon the piece; which 
oweth its life to the ſtrength of thoſe hands 
and weapons, that were raifed to deſtroy it; 
like flinging a mountain upon a worm, . 

inſtea 
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inſtead of being bruiſed, by the advantage of 
its littleneſs, lodgeth under it unhurt. 

But neither is this all. For the ſubject, 
as unpromiſing as it ſeemeth at firſt view, is 
no leſs than that of Lucretius, to free men's 
miads from the bondage of religion; and 
this not by little hints and by piece-meal, 
after the manner of thoſe little atheiſtical 
tracts that ſteal into the world, but in a 
thorough wholeſale manner ; by making reli- 
gion, church, chriſtianity, with all their con- 
comitants, a perfect contrivance of the civil 

wer. It is an imputation often charged 
on theſe ſort of men, that, by their invectives 
againſt religion, they can poſſibly propoſe no 
other end than that of fortifying themſelves 
and others againf the 3 of a vicious 
life; it being neceſſary for men of libertine 
practices to embrace libertine principles, or 
elſe they cannot act in conſiſtence with any 
reaſon, or preſerve any peace of mind. Whe- 
ther ſuch authors have this deſign (whereof 
I think they have never gone about to acquit 
themſelves) thus much 1s certain; that no 
other uſe is made of fuch writings : Neither 
did I ever hear 1 — 8 book juſtified by 
an vn, either ig or Tory, ex 
fach _ are of that A. 
And, I believe, whoever examineth it, will 
be of the ſame opinion; although, indeed, 
ſuch wretches are ſo numerous, that it ſeemeth 
rather ſurprizing, why the book hath had no 
more editions, than why it ſhould have fo 


many, 
Having 
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Having thus endeavoured to ſatisfy the 
curious with ſome account of this author's 
character, let us examine what might pro- 
bably be the motives to engage him in ſuch a 
work. I ſhall ſay nothing of the principal, 
which is a ſum of money; becauſe that is 
not a mark to diſtinguiſh him from any other F 
trader with the preſs. I will ſay nothing of 
revenge and malice from reſentment, of the : 
indignities and contempt he hath undergone J 
for His crime of a * To this paſſion 
he has thought fit to ſacrifice order, proprie- | 

» diſcretion, and common-ſenſe, as may be | 

en in every page of his book: But I am 
deceived, if there were not a third motive as 
powerful as the other two; and that is, va- 
nity. About the latter end of king Fames's 
reign, he had almoſt finiſhed a learned diſ- 
courſe in defence of the church of Rome, 
and to juſtify his converſion : All which, up- 
on the revolution, was quite out of ſeaſon. 
Having thus proftituted his reputation, and 
at once ruined his hopes, he had no courſe 
left, but to ſhew his ſpite againſt religion in 
general; the falſe pretenſions to which had 
proved fo deſtructive to his credit and for- 
tune: And, at the ſame time, loth to em- 
ploy the ſpeculations of ſo many years to no 
pwrpoie, by an eaſy turn, the fame argu- 
ments he had made ute of to advance popery, 
were full as * levelled by him againſt 
Chriſtianity itſelf; like the image, which, 
while it was new and handſome, was wor- 
Niiped for a ſaint, and when it came * 
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old and broken, was ſtill enough to 
make a tolerable devil. And, therefore every 
reader will obſerve, that the arguments for 

pery are much the ſtrongeſt of any in his 
4 as I ſhall further remark when I find 
them in my way. 

There is one circumſtance in his title-page, 
which I take to be not amiſs, where he cal- 
leth his book, Part the Fir. This is a pro- 
je& to fright away anſwerers, and make the 

r advocates for religion believe, he ſtill 
— further vengeance in petto. It muſt 
be allowed, he hath not wholely loſt time, 
while he was of the Romiſb Communion. 
This very trick he learned from his old fa- 
ther, the pope; whoſe cuſtom it is to lift up 
his hand, and threaten to fulminate, when 
he never meant to ſhoot his bolts; becauſe 
the princes of Chriftendom had learned the 
ſecret to avoid or deſpiſe them. Dr. Hicks 
knew this very well, and therefore, in his An- 
ſwer to this Book of the Rights, where a ſe- 
cond Part is threatened, like a raſh perſon, he 
deſperately crieth, Let it come. But I, who 
have too much phlegm to provoke angry 
wits of his ſtandard, muſt tell the author; 
that the doctor plays the wag, as if he were 
ſure, it were all grimace. For my part, I 
declare, if he writeth a ſecond part, I will. 
not write another anſwer ; or, if I do, it ſhall 
be publiſhed, before the other part cometh 


out. 
There have been another motive, al- 
though it be y credible, both for publiſh« 
ang 
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ing this work, and threatening @ ſecond fart: 
It is not ſoon conceived how far the ſenſe of a 
man's vanity will tranſport him. This man 
muſt have ſomewhere heard, that dangerous 
enemies have been often bribed to filence with 
money or preferment : And therefore, to ſhew 
how formidable he is, he hath publiſhed his 
firſt eſſay; and, in hopes of hire to be quiet, 
hath frighted us with his deſign of another. 
What muſt the clergy do in theſe unhappy 
circumſtances? If they ſhould beſtow this 
man bread enough to ſtop his mouth, it will 
but open thoſe of a hundred more, who are 
every whit as well qualified to rail as he. 
And truly, when I com the former ene- 
mies to Chriftianity, ſuch as Socinus, Hobbes, 
and Spinoſa, with ſuch of their ſucceſſors, as 
Toland, Aſgit, Convard, Gildon, this author 
of the Rights, and ſome others; the church 

K 2 the _ old lion in the 
fable, who, ving his on outraged 
by the bull, the elephant, ds and the 
bear, tock nothing ſo much to heart, as to 
find himſelf at laſt inſulted by the ſpurn of 


an aſs. 


I will now add a few words, to give the 


reader ſome general notion of the nature and 
tendency of the work itſelf. 

I think I may aſlert, without the leaſt par- 
tiality, that it 1s a treatiſe wholely devoid of 
wit or learning, under the moſt violent and 
and weak endeavours and pretences to both, 
That it is repleniſhed throughout with bold, 
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rude, improbable falſhoods, and groſs miſin- 

retations ; and ſupported by the moſt im- 
hs ſophiſtry and falſe logic I have any 
where obſerved. To this he hath added a 
paultry, traditional cant of priefi-rid and 
priefi-craft, without reaſon or pretext as he 
applieth it. And when he raileth at thoſe 
doctrines in | popery (wluch no proteſtant was 
ever ſuppoſed to believe) he leads the reader, 
however, by the hand to make applications 
againſt the Exgliſb clergy ; and then he never 
faileth to triumph, as if he had made a very 
ſhrewd and notable ſtroke. And becauſe the 
court and kingdom ſeemeth diſpoſed to mo- 
deration with regard to diſſenters, more per- 
haps than is agreeable to the hot uareaſon- 
able temper of ſome miſtaken men among 
us ; therefore, under the ſhelter of that po- 
pular opinion, he ridiculeth all that is ſound 
in religion, even Chriſtianity itſelf, under the 
names of Facobite, Tactert, High-Church, 
and other terms of factious jaremm. All 
which, if it were to be firſt raſed from his 
book (as juſt fo much of nothing to the pur- 
poſe), how little would remain to give the 
trouble of an anſwer! To which let me add, 
that the ſpirit or genius which animates the 
whole, is plainly perceived to he nothing elſe 
but the abort ve malice of an old negſected 
man, who hath long lain under the extremes 
of obloquy, peverty and contempt ; that have 
ſoured his temper, and made him fearleſs. 
But where is merit of being bold; to a 
man that is ſecure of impunity to his perſon, 
aff 
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and is paſt apprehenſion of any thing elſe ? 
He that has neither reputation nor bread, 
hath very little to loſe, and has therefore as 
little to fer. And, as it is uſually faid, 
Wheever values nct his oaun life, is maſler of 
another man's; ſo there is ſomething like it 
in reputation : He that is wholely loſt to all 
regards of truth or modeſty, may ſcatter fo 
much calumny and ſcandal, that ſome part 
may perhaps be taken up before it fall to the 

ound ; becauſe the i talent of the world 
15 ſuch, that thoſe who will be at pains 
enough to inform themielves in a malicious 
ſtory, will take none at all to be undeceived, 
nay, will be apt with ſome reluctance to ad- 
mit a f2vourable truth. 

To expoſtulate, therefore, with this au- 
thor for doing miſchiet to religion, is to ſtrew 
his bed with roſes ; he will reply in triumph, 
that this was his deſign; and I am loth to 
mortify him, by aſſerting he hath done none 
at all. For I never yet ſaw fo poor an atheiſ- 
tical ſcribble, which would not ſerve as a 
twig for ſinking libertines to catch at. It 
mult be allowed in their behalf, that the faith 
of Chriſtians is not as a grain-of muſtard- 
ſced in compariſon of theirs, which can re- 
move fuch mountains of abſurdities, and 
ſubmit with ſo entire a reſignation to ſuch 
apoſtles. If theſe men had any ſhare of that 
reaſon they pretend to, they would retire in- 
to chriſtianity, meerly to give it eaſe. And 
thcrefoxe men can never be confirmed in ſuch 


doctrines, 
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doctrines, until they are confirmed in their 
vices; which laſt, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, is the principal deſign of this and all 
other writers againſt revealed religion. 

I am now opening the book which TI pro- 
poſe to examine. An employment, as it is 
entirely new to me, ſo it is that to which, of 
all others, I have naturally the greateſt anti- 
pathy. And, indeed, who can dwell upon 
a tedious piece of infipid thinking, and falſe 
reaſoning, ſo long as I am likely to do, 
without ſharing the infection? 

But, before I plunge into the depths of the 
book itſelf, I mutt be forced to wade through 
the ſhallows of a long preface. 

This preface, large as we ſee it, is only 
made up of fuch ſupernumerary arguments 
againſt an independent power in the church, 
as he could not, without nauſeous repetition, 
ſcatter into the body of his book: And it 
is detached, like a forlorn hope, to blunt the 
enemy's ſword that intendeth to attack him. 
Now, I think, it will be eaſy to prove, that 
the opinion of imperium in imperio, in the 
tenſe he chargeth it upon the clergy of Eng- 
land, is what no one divine of any reputa- 
tion, and very few at all, did ever maintain; 
and, that their univerſal ſentiment in this 
matter is ſuch as tew proteſtants did ever diſ- 
pute. But, if the author of the Regale, or 
two or tluce more obſcure writers, have car - 
ned any points further than ſcripture and rea- 
ſon will allow (which is more than I know, 
or trouble myielf to enquire) the cler of 
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England is no more anſwerable for thoſe, 
than the laity is for all the folly and imper- 
tinence of this treatiſe. And, 8 
that people may not be amuſed, or think this 
man is ſomewhat, that he hath advanced or 
defended any oppreſſed truths, or overthrdven 
any growing dangerous errors, I will ſet 
in as clear a light as I can, what I conceive 
to be held by the eſtabliſhed clergy, and all 

reaſonable proteitants in this matter. 
Every body knoweth and allows, that in 
overnment there is an abſolute, unlimited, 
— power, which is originally in the 
body of the people, although by cuſtom, 
conquelt, uſurpation, or other accidents, 
ſomctimes fallen into the hands of one or a 
few. This in England is placed in the three 
ellates (otherwiſe called the two houſes of 
parliament) in conjunction with the king. 
And whatever they pleaſe to enact or to re- 
peal in the ſettled forms, whether it be eccle- 
liaſtical or civil, immediately becometh law 
or nullity. Their decrees may be againſt 
equity, truth, reaſon and 424 but they 
ave not againſt law; becauſe law is the will 
of the ſupreme legiilature, and that is, them- 
ſclives. And there is no manner of doubt, 
but the ſame authority, whenever it pleaſeth, 
m'y aboliſh chriſtianity, and ſet up the 
Feuviſh, Mabemetan, or Heath:u Religion. 
In ſhurt, they may do any thing within the 
coinpals of human power. And, therefore, 
wio will diſpute that the ſame law, which 
deprived the church not only of lands, mit- 
applied 
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applied to ſuperſtitious uſes, but even the 
tythes and glebes (the ancient and rr 
ſupport of pariſh prieſts), may take away all 
the reſt, whenever the law-givers pleaſe, and 
make the prieſthood as primitive, as this wri- 
ter, or others of his ſtamp, can defire ? 

But, as the ſupreme power can certainly 
do ten thouſand things more than it ought, 
fo there are ſeveral things which ſome people 
may think it can do, although it really can- 
not. For it unfortunately happens, that 
edicts which cannot be executed, will not al- 
ter the nature of things. So, if a king and 
parliament ſhould pleaſe to enact, that a wo- 
man who hath been a month married, is vir- 

intacta, would that actually reſtore her to 
2 rimitive ſtate? If the tupreme power 
ſhould reſolve a corporal of dragoons to be a 
doctor of divinity, law or phyſick, few, I 
believe, would truſt their ſouls, fortunes, or 
bodies to his direction; becauſe that power is 
neither fit to judge or teach thoſe qualifica- 
tions which are abſolutely neceſſary to the ſe- 
veral profeſſions. Put the caſe, that walk- 
ing on the {lack rope were the only talent re- 
quircd by act of parliament for ig a man 
a biſhop; no doubt, when a man had done 
his feat of activity in form, he might fit in 
the Houſe of Lords, put on his robes and 
his rotchet, go down to his palace, receive 
and fpend his rents, but it requireth very 
little chriſtianity to believe this tumbler. to be 
one whit more a biſhop than he was before 

F 3 becaule 
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becauſe the law of God hath otherwiſe de- 
creed ; which law, although a nation may 
refuſe to receive, it cannot alter in its own 
nature. 

And here lies the miſtake of this ſuperſi- 
cial man, who 1s not able to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween what the civil power can hinder, and 
what it can do. If the parliament can annul 
ecclefiaſlical laaus, they nuſ be able td make 
them, fince no greater power tis required for 
one than the other. See pref. p. vii. This 
conſequence he repeateth above * times, 
and always in the wrong. He affecteth to 
form a fe words into the ſhape and fize of 
a maxim, then trieth it by his car, and ac- 
cording as he likes the found or cadence, 
pronounceth it true. Cannot I ſtand over a 
man with a great pole, and hinder him from 
making a watch, although I am not able to 
make on emyſelf ? If I have ſtrength enough 
to knock a man on the head, doth it follow 
I can raiſe him to life again ? The parliament 
may condemn all the Greek and — au- 
thors; can it therefore create new ones in 
their ſtead? They may make laws, indeed, 
and call them canon and eccleſiaſtical laws, 
and oblige all men to obſerve them under 
— of nigh treaſon. And ſo may I, who 
ove as well as any man to have in my own 
family the power in the laſt reſort, take a 
turnip, then tie a ſtring to it, and call ita 
watch, and turn away all my ſervants, if 
they 1cfuſe to call it fo too. 


For 
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For my own part, I muſt confeſs that th's 
opinion of the independent power of the 
church, or imperium in imperio, wherewith 
this writer raiſeth ſuch a duſt, is what I never 
imagined to he of any conſequence, never 
once heard diſputed among divines, nor re- 
member to have read, otherwiſe than as a 
ſcheme in one or two authors of middle rank, 
but with very little weight laid on it. And I 
dare helieve, thert is hardly one divine in ten 
that ever once thought of this matter. Vet 
to ſee a large ſwelling volume written only 
to encounter this doctrine, what could one 
think leſs than that the whole body of the 
cl-rgy were perpctually tiring the preſs and 
the pulpit with nothing elſe ? 

I remember ſome years ago a virtuoſo writ 
a ſmall tra& about worms, proved them to 
be in more places than was generally ab- 
ſerved, and made ſome diſcoveries by glaſles. 
This having met with ſome reception, pre- 
ſently the poor man's head was fall of no- 
thing but worms; all we eat and drink, all 
the whole conſiſtence of human bodies, and 
thoſe of every other animal, the very air we 
breathed ; in ſhort, all nature throughout 
was nothing but worms: And, by that ſyſ- 
tem, he ſolved all difficulties, and from thence 
all cauſes in philoſophy. Thus it hath fared 
with our author, and his independent power. 
Tie attack again occafional conformity, the 
ſcarcity of coffee, the invaſion of Scotland, 
the Jobs of kerſeys and narrow cloaths, the 


death of king William, the author's turning 
F 3 Papick 
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papiſt for preferment, the loſs of the battle 

of Alnanza, with ten thouſand other miſ- 

fortunes, are all owing to this imperium i 
erio. 

It will be therefore neceſſary to ſet this 
matter in a clear light, by enquiring whether 
the clergy have any power independent of the 
civil, and of what nature it is. 

Whenever tlie chriſtian religion was em- 
braced by the civil power in any nation, there 
is no doubt but the magiſtrates and ſenates 
were fully inſtructed in the rudiments of it. 
Beſides, the chriſtians were ſo numerous, and 
their worſhip ſo open before the converſion 
of princes, that their diſcipline, as well as 
doctrine, could not be a ſecret: They ſaw 
plainly a ſubordination of cccleſiaſtics, biſhops, 
prieſts, and deacons : That theſe had cer- 
tain powers and employments different from 
the laity: That the biſhops were conſecrat- 
cd, and ſet apart for that office by thoſe of 
their own order: That the preſbyters and 
deacons were differently ſet apart, always by 
the biſhops: That none but the eccleſiaſtics 
preſumed to pray or preach in places ſet apart 
tor God's worſhip, or to adminiſter the Lord's 
Supper : That all queſtions relating either 
to diſcipline or doctrine, were determined in 
eccleſiaſtical conventions. Theſe and the 
like doctrines and practices, being moſt of 
them directly proved, and the reſt by very 
fair conſequences deduced from the words of 
eur Saviour and his apoſtles, were certainly 
received as a divine law by every j rince or 
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and, 1 what they could not juſt- 

Sz 


ly alter afterwards, any more than the com- 
mon laws of nature. And, therefore, al- 
though the ſupreme power can hinder the 
clergy or church from making any new 
canons, or executing the old; from conſe- 
crating biſhops, or refule thole they do con- 
ſecratez or, in ſhort, from performing any 
eceleſiaſtical office, as they may from eating, 
drinking, and ſleeping; yet they cannot them- 
ſelves perform thoſe oſſices, which are ailign- 
ed to the clergy by our Saviour and his 
apoſtles; or, it they do, it is not according 
to the divine inſtitution, and, conſequentiy, 
null and void. Our Saviour telleth us, Hzs 
kingdom is not of this wworl1; and therefure, 
to be fure, the world is not of his kingdom, 
nor can ever pleaſe him by interfering in the 
adminiſtration of it, ſince he hath appointed 
miniſters cf his own,” and hath impowered 
and inſtructed them for that purpoſe: 80 
that, I believe, the clergy, who, as he ſay-: n, 
are good at diſiinguiſhing, would think it rea- 
ſonable to diltinguiſh between their power, 
and the liberty of exerciſing this power, 
The former they claim immediately from 
Chriſt, and the latter from the permaliion, 
connivance, or authority of the civil govern- 
ment; with which the clergy's power, ac- 
cording to the ſolution I have given, cannot 

poſſibly interefere. 
But this writer, ſetting up to form a ſyſ- 
tem upon ſtale, ſcanty topics, and a narrow 
F circle 
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circle of thought, falleth into a thouſand 
abſurdities. And for a further help, he hath 
a talent of rattling out phraſes, which ſeem 
to have ſcnſe, but have none at all : the 
utual fate of thuſe who are ignorant of the 
force and compaſs of words, without which 
it is impoſſible for a man to write either 
je -tinently or intellig:bly upon the moſt 
i ous ſubjedls. 
250, in the beginning of his preface, page 
iv. he ſays, The church of England being ela- 
Lied by nfs of farltament, is a peijet 
creaiure of the civil; cart; I mean the polity 
ad diſcifiinie of il, and it is that which 
„ leib all the contention ; for as to the doc- 
ue expreſſed in the articles, I do not find 
high church to be in any manner of ain; 
but they who lay claim to maſ orthodoxy can 
diſtinguiſh themſelves out of them. It is cb- 
tervable in this author, that his ſtile is na- 
turally harſh and ungrateful to the ear, and 
his expreſſions mean and trivial; but when- 
ever he goeth about to poliſh a period, you 
may be certain of ſome groſs defect in pro- 
priety or meaning: So the lines juſt quoted 
ſeem to run caſily over the tongue; ard, 
upon examination, they are perfe& nonſenſe 
and blunder: To ſpeak in his own bor- 
rowed phraſe, what is containet in tlic idca cf 
efliabliſbed ® Surely, not exiſtence. Doth 
e/labliſkment give being to a thing? He might 
have ſaid the ſame thing of cluiltianity in 
general, or the exiſtence of Gol, ünce both 
ale confirmed by acts ct parliament, But, 
| the 
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the belt is behind : For, in the next line, 
having named the church half a dozen times 
before, he now ſays, he meaneth only the 
feli and diſcipline of it : As if, having 
ſpoke in praiſe of the art of phyſic, a man 
ſhould explain himſelf, that he meant only 
the inſtitution of a college of phyſicians into 
a prefident and fellows. And it will ap- 
pear, that this author, however verſed in the 
practice, hath groſly tranſgreſſed the rules 
ol nonſenſe, (whoſe property it is neither to 
affirm nor deny) fince every viſible aſſertion 
gathcred from thoſe few lines is abſolutely 
falſe: For where was the neceſſity of ex- 
cepting the doctrines expreſſed in the articles, 
ſince theſe are equally creatures of the civil 
power, having been eſtabliſhed by acts of 
parliament as well as the others. But the 
church of England is no creature of the 
civil power, either as to its polity or doc- 
trincs. The fandamentals of both were de- 
duced from Chriſt and his apoſtles, and the 
inſtructions of the pureſt and ęarlieſt ages, 
and were received as ſuch by thoſe princes or 
ſtates Who embraced chriſtianity, whatever 
prudential additions have been made to the 
former by human laws, which alone can be 
juſtly altered or annulled by them. 

What I have already ſaid, would, I think, 
be a ſufficient anſwer to his whole preface, 
and indecd to the greateſt part of his book, 
which is wholely turned upon battering down 
a fort of independent power in the clergy 
which few or none of them ever claimed or 
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defended. But there being certain peculi- 
aritics in this preface, that very much ſet off 
the wit, the — the raillery, reaſon- 
ing and ſincerity of the author; I ſhall take 
notice of ſome of them, as I paſs. —— 

But here I hope, it will not be expected, 
that 1 ſhould beſtow remarks upon every pal- 
ſage in this book, that is liable to exception 
for ignerance, falſhood, dulneſs, or malice. 
Where he is ſo infipid, that nothing can be 
ſtruck out for the reader's entertainment, I 
ſhall obſerve Horace rule: 

Quæ deſperes traftata niteſcere poſſe, relinques. 
Upon which account I thall ſay nothing of 
that great inſtance of his candour and judg- 
ment in relation to Dr. Stillingfleet, who 
(happening to lie under his diſpleaſure upon 
the fatal teſt of z»perium in imperio) is High- 
Church and Jacobite, took the oaths of alle- 

tance to fave him from the gallows [el, 
lubleribed the articles only to keep his pre - 
ferment: Whercas the character of that pre- 
late is univerfally known to have been direct- 
ly the reverſe of what this writer gives 
him. 


[e] Page c. He quotes biſhop S./ Mg fleet's vin- 
dication of the doctrine of the Trinity, where the 
biſhop ay, that a man might be very right in 
the belief of an article, though miſtaken in the 
explication of it, Upon which Tindal obſerves : 
Theſe men treat the article as they do the cath of 
allegiance, which, they ſay, obliges them not afuvul- 
by to of the government, but to do nothing againfl 
it ; that is, nitl ing that world brirg Lim to the 


gun Fut 
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But before he can attempt to ruin tlus 
damnable opinion of two independent powers, 
he telleth us; page 6. I! awill be neceſſary to 
beau what is contained in the idea of govern- 
ment. Now, it is to be underſtood, that this 
refined way of ſpeaking was introduced by 

Mr. Locke: After whom the author limpeth 
as faſt as he is able. All the former philoſo- 
phers in the world, from the age of Socrates 
to ours, would have ignorantly put the 

ueſtion, Quid ef} imperium ? But now it 
eemeth we muſt vary our phraſe ; and, fince 
our modern improvement of human under- 
ſtanding, inſtead of defiring a philoſopher to 
deſcribe or define a moule-trap, or tell me 
what it is; I mult gravely aſk, what is con- 
tained in the idea of a mouſe-trap ? But 
then to oblerve how deeply this new way of 
utting queſtions to a man's ſelf, maketh 
Lin enter into the nature of things; his 
preſent buſineſs is to ſhew us, what is con- 
tained in the idea of government. The 
company knoweth nothing of the matter, 
and would gladly be inftructed ; which he 

doth in the — words, p. vi. 

It would be in vain for one intelligent being 
to pretend to ſet rules to the ations of an- 
other, if he had it not in his power to reward 
the compliance with, or pumſh the deviations 
from, his rules by 7 eqs good, or evil, which 
is not the natural conſequence of thoſe ac- 
tions; ſince the forbid/ing men to do or jorbear 
an action on the account of that convenience 
or inconvenience —_ attendeth it, whether 

6 be 
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he arty farbt ut will or no, can be ud more 
than addict. 

I ſhall! not often draw fuch long qunta«- 
tions as this, which I could not forbear 
to offer as a ſpecimen of the propriety aud 
per{picuity of this author's fiylc. And, 
indeed, what a light breaketh out upon us“ 
all, as ſoon as we have read theſe words ! 
How thoroughly are we inſtructed in the 
whole nature cf government ! What mighty 
truths ace here diſcovered ; and how clearly 
conveyed to our underſtandings! And there- 
fore let us melt this refined jargon into the 
Old Style for the improvement of ſuch, who 
are not encugh converſant in the New. 

If the author were one who uſed to talk 
like one of us, he would have ſpoke in this 
manner: I think it neceſſary to give a full 
and perfect definition of government, ſuch 
as will ſhew the nature and all the proper- 
ties of it; and my definition is thus: One 
man will never cure another of ſtcaling 
horſes, merely by minding him of the pains 
he hath taken, the cold he bath got, and the 
ſhoe-leather he hath loſt, in ſtealing that 
horſe ; nay, to warn him, that the horſe'may 
Kick or fling him, or coſt him more than he 
is worth in hay and oats, can be no more 
than advice. For the gallows is not the 
natural effect of robbing on the high-way, 
as heat is of fire : and therefore, if you will 
govern a man, you mult find out ſome other 
way of puniſhment, than what he will inflict 
upon himſelf. 


Or, 
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Or, if this will not do, let us try it in 
another caſe (which I inſtanced before) and 
m his own terms. Suppoſe he had thought 
it neceſſary (and I think it was as much fo 
as the other) to ſhew us what is contained in 
the idea of a moule-trap, he muſt have pro- 
ceeded in theſe terms. It would be in vain 
for an intelligent Being, to ſet rules for 
hindering a mouſe from eating his cheeſe, 
unleſs he can inflict upon that mouſe ſome 
puniſhment, which is not the natural conſe- 
quence of eating cheeſe. For, to tell her, 
it may lie heavy on her ſtomach; that ſhe 
will grow too big” to get back into her hole, 
and the like, can be no more than advice : 
therefore, we muſt find out ſome way of 
puniſhing her, which hath more inconveni- 
encies than ſhe will ever ſuffer by the mere 
eating of cheeſe, After this, who is ſo flow 
of underſtanding, as not to have in his 
mind a full and compleat idea of a moule 
trap? Well.—The Freethinkers may talk 
what they pleaſe of pedantry, and cant, and 
jargon of ſchool-men, and inſignificant terms 
in the writings of the clergy, if ever the 
moſt perplexed and perplexing follower of 
Ariflotle from Scotus to Suarez could be a 
_ for this _—_— 8 5 

ut the ſtrength of his arguments is ä 
to the clearneſs f his definitions. For, Tp 
ing moſt ignorantly divided 122 
into three parts, whereof the firſt contains 
the other two ; he attempteth to prove that 


the clergy poſſeſs none of theſe by a divine 
right. 
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right. And he argueth thus, p. vii. As to 
a legiſlative Power, if that belongs to the 
Clergy by divine right, it muft be when they 
are aſſembled in Convocation : but the 25 Hen. 
VIII. c. 19. tis a bar to any ſuch divine right, 
becauſe that Af makes it noleſs than a pre- 
munire for them, ſo much as to meet wwith- 
out the king's writ, &c. So that the force of 
his argument lieth here ; if the Clergy had 
a divine right, it is taken away by the 25th of 
Henry the VIIIth. And as ridiculous as this 
argument is, the preface and book are found- 
ed upon it. 

Another argument againſt the legiſlative 
power in the clergy of England, is, p. viii. 
that Tacitus telleth us, that in great affairs, 
the Germans conſulted the whole body of the 
people. De minoribus rebus principes conful- 
tant, de majoribus omnes: Ita tamen, ut ca 
quoque, quorum penes plebem arbitrium 4ſt 
apud principes pertractentur. Tacitus de mori- 
bus & populis Germaniæ. Upon, which, Tin- 
dall obſerveth thus: De majoribus omnes, 
was a fundamental amongſt our anceſtors long 
before they arrived in Great-Britain, and 
matters of Religion were ever reckoned a- 
mong their Majora (See Pref. p. viii. and 
ix.) Now it is plain, that our anceſtors, the 
Saxons, came from Germany : It 1s likewiſe 
plain, that religion was always reckoned by 
the Heathens among their Majora : And it 
is plain, the whole body of the people could 
not be the clergy, and therefore, the clergy 
of England have no legiſlative power. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, p. ix. They have no legiſlative 
power, becauſe Mr. Waſhington, in his Ob. 
ſervag@pns on the eccleſraftical juriſuttion * of 
the kings of England, ſheweth from undeni- 
able authorities, that in the time of William 
the Conqueror, and ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, 
there were no laws cnacted concerning reli- 

ton, but by the great Council of the kingdom. 

hope likewiſe, Mr. Waſhington obſerveth, 
that this great council of the kingdom, as 
appeareth by undeniable authorities, was 
ſometimes entirely compoſed of biſhops and 
clergy, and — the parliament, and of- 
ten conſulted upon affairs of ſtate, as well 
as church, as it is agreed by twenty wri- 
ters of three ages; and if Mr. Vaſbington 
ſays otherwiſe, he is an author juſt ft to be 
quoted by Ecauzx. 

Fourthly, But it is endleſs to purſue 
this matter any further; in that, it is plain, 
the clergy have no divine right to make laws ; 
becauſe Hen. VIII. Edward VI. and Queen 
El:zabeth, with their parliaments will, not 
aliow it them. Now, without examining 
what divine right the clergy have, or how 
far it cxtendeth; is it any ſort of proof that 
I have no tight, — a ſtronger power 
will not let me excrciſe it? Or, doth all, 
that this author ſays through his preface, or 
beok itſelf, offer any other ſort of argument 
but this, or what he deduces the ſame way ? 

Put his arguments and definitions are yet 
morx ſupportable than the groſſneſs of hiſ- 
torical remarks, which are ſcattered fo plen- 


' tifully 
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tifully in his book, that it would be tedi- 
ous to enumerate, or to ſhew the fraud and 
ignorance of them. I beg the reader's leave 
to take notice of one here juſt in m way; 
and, the rather, becauſe I deſign for the fa 
ture to let hundreds of them paſs without 
further notice. When, ſays he, p. x. by the 
aboliſhing of the Pope's power, things qvere 
brought back to their antient channel, the par- 
laments right in making eccleſiaſtical laaus 
revived of courſe. What can poſſibly be 
meant by this antient channel ? Why, the 
channel that things ran in before the Pope 
had any power in England : that is to fay, 
before Auſtin the monk converted England, 
before which time, it ſeems, the parliament 
had a right to make eccleſiaſtical laws. 
And what parliament could this be ? Why, 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the 
commons met at Weſtminſter. 

I cannot here forbear reproving the fol] 
and pedantry of ſome lawyers, whoſe opini- 
ons this poor creature blindly followeth, 
and rendereth yet more abſurd by his com- 
ments. The knowledge of our conſtitution 
can be only attaine by conſulting the 
earlieſt Exgliſb hiſtories, of which thoſe gen- 
tlemen ſeem utterly ignorant, further than a 
—_— or an index. They would fain 

erive our government, as now conſtituted, 
from antiquity : And, becauſe they have 
ſeen Tacitus quoted for his Majoribus 
ommnes ; and have read of the Goths mili- 
tary inſtitution in their progreſſes and con- 
queſts 
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queſts, they preſently dream of a parlia- 
ment. Had their reading reached ſo far, 
they might have deduced it much more 
fairly from Arifotle and Polybius, who both 
diſtinctly name the compoſition of Rex, 
Seniores, et Populus; and the latter, as I re- 
member particularly, with the higheſt ap- 
probation. The princes in the Sæxon Hep- 
tarchy, did indeed call their nobles ſome- 
times together upon weighty affairs, as 
moſt other princes of the world have done in 
all ages. But they made war and peace, 
and raiſed money by their own authority: 
They gave or mendcd laws by thcir char- 
ters, and they raiſed armies by their tenures. 
Beſides, ſome cf thoſe kingdoms fell in by 
conqueſt, before England was reduced under 
one head, and therefore could pretend no 
rights, but by the conceſſions of tlie con- 
queror. 

Further, which is mcre material, upon 
the admiſhon of chriſtianity, great quanti- 
ties of land were acquired by the clergy, 
ſo that the great council of the nation was 
often entirely of churchmen, and ever a 
conſiderable part. But our preſent conſti- 
tution is an artificial thing, not fairly to 
be traced, in my opinion, beyond Henry I. 
Since which time it hath in every age admit- 
ted ſeveral alterations; and differeth now as' 
much, even from what it was then, as al- 
moſt any two ſpecies of government detcri- 
hed by Arifletle. And it would be much 
more reaſonable to affirm, that the govern- 

ment 
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ment of Rome continued the ſame under 
Fuflinian as it was in the time of Scipio, 
becauſe the ſenate and conſuls ſtill remain- 
ed, although the power of both had been 
ſeveral hundred years transferred to the 
emperors. 
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Page iv, 7 F men of oppoſite ſentiments can 

ſubſeribe the ſame articles, they 
are as much at liberty as if there were none.. 
May not a man ſubicribe the whole articles, 
becauſe he differs from another in the explica- 
tion of one? How many oaths are preſcribed,. 
that men may differ in the explication of ſome 
part of them? Inſtance, &c. 

Page vi. Idea of Government. A canting 
pedantic way, learned from Locke ; and how 
prettily he ſheweth it. Inſtance 

Page vii. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. is a bar to 
any ſuch divine Right [of a legiſlative power 
in the Clergy]. Abſurd to argue againit 
the clergy's divine right, becauſe of the ſta- 
tute of Henry VIII. Row doth that deſtroy 
divine right ? The ſottiſn way of arguing ; 
from what the parliament can do; from 
their power, Cc. . 

* viii. If the parliament did not think 
they had a plenitude of power in this matter, 
they would not have damned all the Canons 
of 1640. What doth he mean? A grave 
divine could not anſwer all his I 

an 
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and Al/atia cant, &c. He hath read Hudi- 
bras, and many Plays. | 

Ibid. If the parliament can annul eccle/i- 
aftical laws, they muſt be able to make them. 
Diftinguiſh and thew the ſillineſs, Sc. 

Ibid. All that he faith againſt the diſ- 
cipline, he might ſay the ſame againſt the 
doctrine, nay, againſt the belief of a God, 
Viz. That the legiſlature might forbid it. 
The church formeth and contriveth ca- 
nons ; and the civil power, which is com- 
pulſive, confirms them. 

Page ix. There were no Laws enacted but 
22 great council of the kingdom. And 
t was very often, chiefly, only biſhops. 

Ibid. Laws ſettled by parliament to puniſh 
the clergy. What laws were thoſe ? 

Page x. The people are bound to no laws 
but of their own chuſing. It is fraudulent ; 
for they may conſent to what others chuſe, 
and fo people often do. 

Page xiv. paragraph 6. The clergy are not 
ſuppoſed to have any divine legiſlature, be- 
cauſe that muſt be ſuperior to all woridly 
power; ana the clergy might as well for- 
bid the f arliament to meet but when and 
where they pleaſe, &c. No ſuch conſequence 
at all. They have a power excluſive from 
all others. Ordained to act as clergy, but 
not govern in civil affairs; nor act without 
Jeave of the civil power. 

Page xxv. The Parliament ſuſpeted the 
love of power natural to churchmen. Truly, 
ſo is the love of pudding, and moſt other 

things 
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things deſirable in this life; and in that 
they are like the Jaity, as in all other things 
that are not good. And, therefore, they 
are held not in eſtcem for what they are like 
in, but for their virtues. The true way to 
abuſe them with effect, is to tell us ſome 
faults of their's, that other men have not, 
or not ſo much of as they, Cc. Might not 
any man ſpcak full as bad of ſenates, diets, 
and parliaments, as he can do about coun- 
eils; and as bad of princes, as he doth of 
biſhops ? 

Page xxxi. They might as wel! hade made 
cardinals Campegi and de Chinuchii, brjbops 
of- Saiiibury and Worceſter, as have enatted 


tat their ſeveral ſees and biſvepricks wwere 


utterly vid. No. The Icgillatuie might de- 
termine who ſhould not be a biſhiop Leere, 
but not make a biſhop. 

Ibid. Mere not à great number deprived 
by Parliament upon the reſtoration ? Does 
he mean Preſbyters ? What ſignifies that? 

Ibid. Have they not truſted this power 
with our princess? Why, aye. But that 
argueth not right, but power, Have the 
not cut off a king's head, &c. The — 
muſt do the beſt they can, if not what they 
would. 

Page xxxvi. If tythes and firft-frui's are 
paid to ſpiritual perſens as ſuch, ite King or 
Queen is the moſt jpiritual perſon, &c. As 
if the firtt-truits, Sc. were paid to the king, 
as ty ches to a {piritual perſon. 

Page 
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Page xliii. King Charles II. thought fit 
that the biſhops in Scotland ſhovuld bold their 
biſhopricks during will and fleaſure; I do 
not find that high church complained of this as 
an encroachment, &c. No; but as a perni- 
cious coun{l of lord Loch. 

Page xliv. The common Law Judges bave 
a power to determine, whether a man has a 
legal right to the Sacrament. They pretend 
it, but what we complain of as 2 moic abomin- 
able hardſhip, Sc. 

Page xlv. Giving men thus bitndly to the. 
Dewil, ts an extraordinary picce ctinplui- 
ſance to à lay-chancellor, He is ſomething in 
the right; and therefore it is a pity there are 
any; and I hope the church will provide a- 
gainlt it. But if the ſentence be uit, it is 
not the perſon, but the contempt. And, 
if the author attacketh a man on the high- . 
way, and taketh but twopence, he ſhall be 
ſent to the gallows, more terrible to him than 
the Devil, fer his contempt of the law, 
Sc. Therefore he need not complain of 
being ſent to hell, 

Page lxiv. Mr. Ley may carry things too 
far, as it is natural, becauſe the other ex- 
treme is fo great. But what he ſays of the 
king's loſſes, fince the church lands were 
given away, is too great a truth, &c. 

Page Ixxvi. To which I have nething to 
picad, except the zeal I bade for the church 
“ England. You will ice ſome pages fur- 
er, what ke meancti by the ciurch ; but 

iT 
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it 1s not fair not to begin with telling us what 
is containcd in the idea of a church, Cc. 

Page Ixxxiii. They will not be angry avith 
me for thinking better of the church than they 
do, &c. No, but they will differ from you; 
becauſe the worſe the queen is pleated, you 
think her better. I believe the church will 
not concern themſelves much about your 
opinion of them, &c. 

Page Ixxxiv. But the Popiſh, Enflern, 
Preſbyterian and Facobite Clergy, &c. This 
is like a general pardon, with ſuch excepti- 
ons as make it uſeleſs, if we compute it, &c. 

Page Ixxxvii. Mijafplying of the word 
Church, &c. This is cavilling. No doubt 
his project is for exempting the people: But 
that is not what in common ſpeech we uſual- 
ly mean by the church. Beſides, who doth 
not know that diſtinction? 

Ibid. Conftantly apply the ſame ideas to them. 
1 is, in old Egli, meaning the fame 
thing. 

Page Ixxxix. Demonſirates I could have no 
defign but the promoting of truth, &c. Yes, 
ſeveral deligns, as money, ſpleen, atheiſm, 
Sc. What? will any man think truth was 
his delign, and not morey and malice ? 
Doth he expect the heuſe will go into a 
committee for a biil to bring things to his 
ſcheme, to confound every thing, Sc. 

Some deny Tizdall to be the author, and 
* ttories of his dullneſs and ſtupidity. 

ut what is there in al this beck, that tne 


dulleſt 
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dulleſt man in England might not write, if 


he were angry and bold enough, and had 
no regard to truth ? 
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Page 4. I ETHER Louis XIV. has 

ſuch a powwer over Philip V? 
He ſpeaketh here of the unlimited, uncon- 
troulable authoriry of fathers. A very tool- 
iſh queſtion; and his diſcourſe hitherto, of 
government, weak and trivial, and liable to 
objections. 

Ibid. Whom he is to conſider not as his own, 
but the Almighty's workmanſhip. A very like- 
ly conſideration for the ideas of the ſtate of 
nature. A very wrong deduction of paternal 
government; but that is nothing to the dil- 
pute, Cc. 

Page 12. And as ſuch might juſtly be puniſh - 
ed by every one in the flate of nature. Falſe; 
he doth not ſeem to underftand the ſtate of na- 
ture, although he hath borrowed it from 
Hobbes, &c. 

Page 14. Merely ſpeculative points, and 
other indifferent things, &c. And why are 
ſpeculative opinions ſo inflignificant ? Do not 
men proceed in their practice according to 
their ſpeculations ? So, it the author were a 
chancellor, and one of his ſpeculations were, 
that the poorcr the clergy the better; would 
not that be of great ule, if a civie came be- 
tore him of tyti.es or church · lauds? * 

Ibid. 


—— — — 
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Ibid. Which can only be known by examining 
whether men had as power in Lf flate of 
nature over their own, or others attions iu 
theſe matters. No, that is a wrong method, 
unleſs where religion hath not been revealed ; 
in natural religion. 

Ibid. Nothing at firft fight can be more obwi- 
ous, than that, in all religious matters, none 
could make over the right of judging for him- 
felf,, fince that would cauſe his religion to be 
abſolutely at the diſpoſal of another. At his 
rate of arguing (I think I do not miſrepreſent 
him, and I believe he will not deny the con- 
ſequence) a man may profeſs heatheniſm, ma- 
hometaniſm, &c. and gain as many 1 
as he can; and they may have their aſſemblies, 
and the magiſtrate ought to protect them, 
provided they do not diſturb the ſtate: And 
they may enjoy all ſecular preferments, be 
lords chancellors, judges, &c. But there are 
ſome opinions in ſeveral religions, which, al- 
though they do not direfily make men rebel, 
E lead to it. Inſtance ſme, Nay we might 

ve temples for idols, Sc. A thouſand ſuch 
abſurdities follow from his general notions, 
and ill. digeſted ſchemes. And we fee in the 
Old Tettament, that Kings were reckoned 
good or ill, as they ſuffered or hindered image 
worſhip and idolatry, &c. which was lumiting 
conſcience. 

Page 15. Men may form what clubs, com- 
pames, or meetings they think fit, &c. which 
the magiſtrate, as lang as the publick ſuſlains 
uo damage, caunu; kinder, & c. This is falit; 
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although the publick ſuſtain no damage, tlicy 
will forbid clubs, where they think danger 
may happen. 

| Sn 6. The magiſtrate is as much obliged to 
protect them in the way they chuſe of worſhip - 
ing him, as in any other indifferent matter. 
— Page 17. The magiftrate to treat all his ſub- 
jetts alike, bow much ſoever they differ from 
him or one another in theſe matters, This 
ſhews, that although they be Tarks, Fer, 
or Heathens, it is ſo. But we are ſure chriſ- 
tianity 1s the only true religion, &c. and 
wear th it ſhould be the magiltrate's chief 
care to propagate it; and that God ſhould be 
worſhiped in that form, that thoſe who are 
the teachers think moſt proper, &c. 

Page 18. So that perſecution is the muſt 
comprehenſive of all crimes, &c. But he hath 
not told us what is included in the idea of 
perſecution. State it right. 

Ibid. But here it may be demanded, if a 
man's conſcience make him do ſuch as, &c. 
This doth not anſwer the above objection : 
For, if the public be not diſturbed with athe- 
iſtical principles preached, nor immoralities, 
all is well. So that ſtill, men may be Jews, 
Turks, &c. 

* 22. The ſame reaſon which obliges then 
to e flatutes of mortmain, and _ laws, 

ainft the people's giving eflates to the clergy, 
— equally bold for thetr — then _—_ 
when given. A. great ſecurity for property ! 
Will thus hold to any other focicty in a ſtate, 
as meichants, Sc. or only to eccleſiaſticks ? 

G A pretty 
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A pretty project: Forming general ſchemes 


requires a deeper head than this man's. 

Ibid. Put the good of the eue being the 
only reaſon of the magiftrate”s having any poww- 
er over men's properties, I cannot ſee why he 
ſhould deprive his ſubjes of any part thereof, 
for the maintenance of ſuch opinions as have 
no tendency that way, c. Here is a para- 

aph (wide alſo infra) which has a great 
deal in it. The meaning is, that no man 
ought to pay tythes, who doth no: believe 
what the miniſter preacheth. But how came 
they by this property ? When they purchaſed 
the land, they paid only tor fo much; and 
the tythes were exempted. It is an older ti- 
tle than any man's eſtate is, and if it were 
taken away to-morrow, it could not without 
a new Jaw belong to the owners of the 
other nine parts, any more than impropriati- 
ons do. 

Ibid. For the maintenance of ſuch ofinions, 
as no ways contribute to the publick good. By 
fuch opinions as the publick receive no advan- 
tage by, he muſt mean chriſtianity. 

Page 23. Who by reaſon of ſuch artitles are 
divided into different ſetts. A pretty caulc of 
ſets! &c. 

Page 24. So the ſame reaſon, as often as it 


occurs, will oblige bim to leave that charch. 


I hat is an excuſe for turning papiſt. 

Ibid. Unleſs you ſuppoſe x ar wr lite traps, 
eaſy to admit ,one; but when once be is in, 
there be na always fiick, either for the flea- 
ſure or prefit of the t. aþ-jetters. Remark his 
Wit, Page 
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Page 29. Not ing can be more abſurd than 
maintaimig there muft be two independent 
powers in the ſame ſociety, &c. This abomi- 
nably abfurd ; ſhew it. 

Page 33. The whole hierarchy as built on it, 
muſt neceſſarily fall to the ground, and great 
Twill be the fall of this ſpiritual Babylon. I 
will do him juitice, and take notice, when he 
is witly, Cc. 

Page 36 For if there may be two ſuch ¶ in- 
dependent powers) in every Society on Earth, 
wvhy may there not be more than one in Hen 
ven ? A delicate conſequence. 

Page 37. Without having the leſs, he could 
not have the greater, in which that is cantain- 
ed, Sophiitical ; inſtance wherein, 

Page 42. Some ſince, ſubtler than the Jews, 
have managed commutations more to their own 
advantage, by enriching themſelves, and beg- 
garing, if Fame be not a har, many an honefl 
diſſenter. It is fair to produce witn-iies ; is 
ſhe a lyar or not? The report is almoſt im- 
poſſible. Commutations were contrived for 
roguiſli regiſters and proctors, and lay-chan- 
cellors, but not for the clergy. 

Page 43. Kings and people, who (as the 
Indians do the Devil) adored the Pope out of 
fear. IT am in doubt, whether I fhail allow 
that for wit or no, &c. Look you, in theſe | 
caſes, preface it thus: If one may ule an old 
laying. 

Page 44. One reaſon why the clergy make 
Tuhat they call jch:fir, to be ja heinous a ſit. 
There it is now; becauſe he hath changed 

G 2 churches, 


mean by giving the Ho 
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churches, he ridiculeth ſchiſm; as Milton 


wrote for divorces, becauſe he had an ill wife? 
For ter. pages on, we muſt give the true an- 
ſwer, that makes all theſe arguments of no 
uſe, 


Page 60. It poffibly wwill be ſaid, I hade all 


this while been doing theſe gentlemen a great 


deal of wvrong. To do him juſtice, he ſets 
forth the objections of his adverſaries with 
great ſtrength, and much to their advantage. 
No doubt thoſe are the very objections we 
would offer, | | 

Page 68. Their executioner. He is fond of 
this word in many places, yet there is nothing 
in it further than it is the name for the hang- 
man, Oc. 

Page 69. Since they exclude both from bav- 
ing any thing in the ordering of church matters. 
Another part of his ſcheme : For by this the 
people ought to execute eccleſiaſtical offices 
without diſtinction, for he brings the other 
opinion as an abſurd one. 

Page 72. They claim a judicial power, and, 
by virtue of it, the government of the church, 
and thereby (pardon the expreſſion) become 
traitors both to God and Man. Who doth he 
defire to pardon him ? or is this meant of the 
Engliſh clergy ? ſo it ſeemeth. Doth he de- 
fire them to pardon him? they do it as chriſti- 
ar.s. Doth he deſire the government to do it? 
but then how can they make examples? He 
ſays, the clergy do ſo, Sc. fo he means all. 

Page 74. I would gladly know what they 

2 oft, Explain what 
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is really ment by giving the Holy Ghoſt, like 
a king impowering an ambaſſador [G]. 

Page 76. The popiſb clergy make very bold 
with the three ape cnn of the Trinity. Why 


then, don't mix chem, but we fee whom t!“ is 
glanceth on moſt. As to the Conge d Elire, 


and Nolo epiſcopare, not ſo abſurd; and if 


omitted, whv changed? 

Page 78. But not to digreſs—Pray, doth he 
call ſcurrility upan the clergy, a digrefſion ? 
The apology needleſs, &c. 5 

Ibid. A clergyman, it is ſaid, is God's am- 
baſſador. But you know an ambaſſador may 
leave a ſecretary, &c. 

Ibid. Call their pulpit ſpeeches, the word of 
God. That is a miſtake. 

Page 79. Such perſuns to repreſent him. 
Are not they that own his power, fitter to re- 
poo him than others? Would the author 

a fitter perſon ? 

Ibid. Puft up with intolerable pride and 
inſolence. Not at all ; for where is the pride 
to be employed by a prince, whom ſo few 
own, and whole being is diſputed by ſuch as 
this anthor. 

Ibid. Perhaps from a poor ſer vitor, &c. to 
be a prime miniſler in God's king lim. That 
is right. God taketh notice of the difference 
between poor ſervitors, Sc. Extremely fool- 
iſh—ſhew it. The argument lieth ſtrongly 
_ the apoſtles, poor fiſhermen ; and St. 

aul, a tent- maker. So groſs and idle 


[5] See Heoker's Kel. Pal Book v. C 77. 
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Page 80. The formality of laying hand over 


head on a man. A pun; but an old one. 
remember, when Swan made that pun firit, 
he was ſevercly checked for it. 

Ibid. What is more required to give one a 
right, &c. Here ſhew, what power is in the 
church, and what in the ſtate, to make prieſts. 

Page $5. To bring men inio, and not turn 
them out of, the ordinary way of ſalvation. 
Yes; but as one rotten theep doth miſchicft— 
and do you think it reaſonable, that ſuch a one 
as this author, ſhould converſe with chriſti- 
ans, and weak ones, 

Page 86. dee his fine account of ſpiritual 
rennt 
Page 87. The clergy affirm, that if they had 
not the power to exclude men from the — 
its unity could not be preſerved. So to expel 
an ill member from a college, would be the 
way to divide the college; as in All-Souls, 
&c. Apply it to him. 

Page 88. I cannot ſee but it is contrary to the 
rules of charity, to exclude men from the church, 
&c. All this turns upon the falſeſt reaſoning 
in the world. So, if a man be impriſoned for 
ſealing a horſe, he is hindered from other du- 
ties : And, you might argue, that a man who 
doth ill, ought to be more diligent in mind- 
ing other duties, and not to be debarred from 
them. It is for contumacy and rebeilion - 

uinſt that power in the church, which the 

w hath confirmed. So a man 1s outlawed 
for a trifle, upon contumacy. - 
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Page 92. Obliging all by penal laws to re- 
cerve the Sacrament. This is falſe, 

Page 93. The want of which means can 

only harden a man in his tmpenitence. It is 
for his being hardened that he is excluded. 
Suppoſe a ſon robbeth his father in the hi, Z- 
way, and his father will not ſec him till he re- 
ſtoreth the money and owneta his fault. It 
is hard to deny him paying his duty in other 
things, &c. How abſurd this ! 

Page 95. Au that only they had a right t9 
give it. Another part of his ſcheme, that 
the people have a right to give the ſacrament, 
Sec more of it. p. 135 and 137. 

Page 96. Male familiar to ſuch practice: 
by the Heathen priefls. Well; and this ſhews 
the neceſſity of it for peace ſake. A filly ob- 
jection of this and other enemies to religion, 
td think to diſgrace it by applying. heathen- 
Wn, which only concerns the political part 
wherein they were as wiſe as others, and * 
give rules. Inſtance in ſome, &c. 

Page 98. How diferently from this do the 
great pretenders to primitive practice act, &c. 
This a remarkable paſſage. Doth he condema 
or allow this myſterious way? It ſeems the 
firit—and therefore theſe words are a little 

turned, but inf ulibly ſtood in the firſt draught 
as a great argument for popery. 

Page 100. They dreſs them up in a San- be- 


nito. So, now we are to anſwer for the In- 


quiſition. One thing 1s, that he makes the 


fithers guilty of _— moſt of the corrup- 
tions about the power of prieſts, 
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Page 104. Some priefls aſſume to themſelves 
an arbitrary power of excluding men from the 
Lord's Supper. His ſcheme z that any body 
may adminiſter the ſacraments, wornen or 
children, Se. 

Page 108. One no more than another can be 
reckoned a priefl. See his ſcheme. Here he 
diſgraces what the law enacts, about the man- 
ner of conſecrating, &c. 

Page 118. Churches ſerve to worſe purpoſes 
than bear-gardens. Thie from Hudibrat. 

Page 119. In the time of that wiſe Heathen 
Ammianus Marcellinus. Here he runs down 
all chriſtianity in general. 

Page 120. I ſhall, in the following part of 
my diſcourſe, ſhew that this doctrine is fo far 
from ſerving the ends of religion, that, 1. It 
prevents the ſpreading of the goſpel, &c. This 
independent power in the church is like the 
worms; being the cavſe of all dijcaſes. 

Page 124. How eaſily could the Roman em- 
erors have deſtrezed the church ! Juſt as if 
e had faid; How ently could Herod kill 

Chrift whilſt a child, Sc. 

Page 125. The pee were ſet againſt hi- 
ſhops by reaſon of their granny. Wrong. For 
the biſhops wwe no tyrants: Their power 
was {willow up by th popes, and the peo- 
ple deſired they ſhould have more. It were 
the regulars that yyrnaizcd and formed prieſt- 
craft. He is ignorant. 

Page 139. Ke is not bound by the laws of 
Chri to leave his friends in order to be bap- 
tized, &c, This directly againſt the Goſpel. 

—On? 
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— One would think him an emiſlary, by his 
preaching ſchiſm. 

Page 142. Then will the communion of 
ſaints be practicable, to which the principles of 
all parties, the occafional Conformiſts only ex- 
cepted, fland in dire oppoſition, & . So that 
all are wrong but they. The ſciipture is fully 
againſt ſchiſm. Tindall promoteth it, and 
placeth in it all the preſent and future happi- 
neſs of man. + 

Page 144. All he has hitherto ſaid on this 
matter, with a very little turn, were argu- 
ments for popery : For, it is certain, that re- 
ligion had a ſhare in very few wars for — 
hundred years before the reformation, becauſe 
they were all of a mind. It is the ambition 
of rebels, practiſing upon the diſcontents of 
ſectaries, that they are not ſupreme, which 
hath cauſed wars for religion. He is miſtak- 
en altogether. His little narrow underſtand- 
ing and want of learning. 

Page 145. Though ſome ſay the high-flyers' 
lives might ſerve for a very good rule, if men 
ewoull att quite contrary to them. Is he one 
of thoſe Some? Befides the new turn of wit, 
&c. all the clergy in Exgland come under 
his notion of high. flyers, as he ſtates it. 

Page 147. None of them (Churchmen) could 
be brought to acknowledge it lawful, upon any 
account whatever, to exclude the duke of York. 
This account falſe in fact. 

Ibid. Ard the body politick, whether ecclefi- 
aflical or civil, muſt be dealt with after the 
fame manner, as the body natural. What, 

becauſe 
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becauſe it is called a body, and is a fimile, 
muſt it hold in all circumſtances ? 

Page 148. Ve find all viſe legiſlators have 
had regard to the tempers, inclinations, and 
Prejudices, &c. This paragraph falſe, —It was 
directly contrary in ſeveral, as Lycurgus, &c. 

Page 152. All the ſtill of the prelates is not 
able to diſcover the leaſt diſtinction between bi- 
ſhop and preſtyter. Yet, God knows, this 
hath been done many a time. 

Page 158. The ep:/ile to the Philippians i- 
directed to the biſbeps and deacons, I mean in 
due order after the people, viz. to the ſaints 
with their biſhops and deacons. I hope he 

would argue from another place, that the peo- 
pie precede the king, becauſe of theſe words: 
Te fball be dejircyed both you and your * 

Page 167. The pope and other great church 
dans. I tuppoſe, he meaneth biſhops : But 
T wiſh, he would explain himſclf, and not be 
ſo very witty in the midſt of an argument ; 

It is Ike two mediums ; not fair in diſputing. 

Page 168. Clemens Romanus blames the peo- 
ple not for aſſuming a power, but for mon 
a wrong uſe Y it, &c. His great error 
along is, that he doth not diſtinguiſn between 
a power, and a liberty of exerciſing that 
power, Sc. I would appeal to any man, whe- 
ther the cicrgy have not too little power, ſince 
a book like his, that unſettleth foundations 
and would deſtroy all, goes unpuniſhed, Cc. 

Page 171. By this or ſome ſuch method the 
biſbops obtained thetr power over their fellow 
preſeyters, and both over the people. Tk 
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aubole tenor of the goſpel directly contrary to it, 


Then it is not an 1/towable means: This car- 
ries it ſo far as to ſpoil his own ſyſtem ; it is 
a fin to have biſhops as we have them. 

Page 172. The preſervation of peace and 
unity, and not any divine right, was the rea- 
fon of eftabliſhing a ſuperiority of one of the 
preſbyters over the ret. Otherwiſe there 
would, as they ſay, have been as many ſcbiſ- 
matics as preſbyters. No great compliment to 
the clergy of thoſe days. Way fo? It is the 
natural effect of a worie independency, which 
he keepeth tuch a clatter about; an indepen- 
dency of churches on each other, which muſt 
naturally create ichiim. 

Page 18 3. Hau could the chriſtians have 
aſſerted the dijintereſtedneſs of thoſe who firjt 
preached the gojpel, parucularly their having 
a right to the tenth part? Yes, hat would 
have paſſed ealy enough; for they could not 
imagine teach.rs could live on air; and their 
heathen prieſts were much more unreaſonable. 

Page 184. Mens ſujjerine jor ſuch opinions 
it not ſufficient to ſupport the weight of them. 
This is a glance vgamit chriſtianity. State 
the caſe of converting infideis ; the converters 
are ſuppoſed few; the bulk of the pricits 
muſt be of the converted country. It is their 
own people therefore they maintain. What 
project or eyd can a few converters propoſe ? 
they can leave no power to their tamilies, Sc. 
State this, I ſay, at length, and give it a true 
turn. Princes give corporations power to pur- 
chaſe lands. : 
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Page 187. That it became an ealy prey to 
the barbarous nations. Ignorance in Tiadall. 
The empire long declined before chriſtianity 
was introduced. This a wrong cauſe, if ever 
there was one. 

Page 190. It is the clergy's intereft to ba ve 
religion corrupted. Quite the contrary; prove 
it. How is it the intereſt of the Engliſh cler- 
gy to corrupt religion? The more juſtice and 

ety the people have, the better it is for them 
* that would prevent the penury of farmers, 
and the oppreſſion of exatting covetous land- 
lords, Sc. That which hath corrupted reli- 
gion, is the liberty unlimited cf profeſſing all 
opinions. Do not lawyers render law intri- 
cate by their ſpeculations, &c. And phyſici- 
ans, Ec. 


Page 209. The ſpirit and temper of the 


„Kc. What docs this man think the 
clergy are made of? Anſwer generally to what 
he . againſt councils in the ten pages be- 
fore. Suppoſe I ſhould bring quctations in 
their praiſe. | 

Page 211. As the clergy, though ſeav in 
compariſon of the laity, were the, iuveutors of 
corruptions. His ſcheme is, that the fewer 
and poorer ti e.lergy the better, and the con- 
trary among te laty. A noble principle; 
and delicate 0..1.quences from it. 

Page 207. M # are not alwajs condemned 
for the ſake of of iuiang, but opinions ſometimes 
for the jake . And 1o, he hopes, that, 
if his opinions are condemned, people will 

think, 
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think, it is a ſpite againſt him, as having 
deen always 1 * 

Page 210. The meaneſf an as good a 
judge as the greateſ 7 7 the meane 
man is as much intereſted in the truth of reli- 
gion as the greateſt pri. As if one ſhould 
lay, the meaneſt ſick man hath as much in- 
tereſt in health as a 9 therefore is 
as good a judge of phyſick as a phyſician, 
& 


c. 

Ibid. Had ſynods Been ſed of laymen, 
none of thoſe corruptions which tend to advance 
the intereſt of the clergy, &c. True. But 
the part the laity had in reforming, was little 
more than plundering. He ſhould under- 
ſtand, that the nature of things is this, that 
the clergy are made of men, and, without 
ſome encouragement, they will not have. the 
beſt, but the worſt. 

Page 215. They who 2 eflates to, ra- 
ther than 19 who took them from, the clergy, 
were guilty of erage. Then the people 
are the church, and the clergy not; another 
2 of his * 4 Ae 

age 219. e clergy as t uote. 
the 7 the , &c This he 'would 
have ſtill. Shew the folly of it. Not poſ- 
fible to ſhew any civilized nation ever did it. 
Who would be clergymen then ? The abſur- 
dity appears by putting the caſe, that none 
were to be ſtateſmen, lawyers, or phyſicians, 
but who were 2 + by alms. 8 

Page 222. Theſe ſubtle clerg ymen wor 
their defens, who lately cut out ſuch a tacking- 

Vol. XIII. H job 
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job for them, &c. He is miſtaken—Every 
body was for the bill almoſt ; though not for 
the tack. 'The biſhop of Sarum was for it, 
as appears by his ſpeech againſt it. But it 
ſeems, the tacking 1s owing to metaphyſical 
ſpeculations. I wonder whether is moſt per- 
plexed, this author in his ſtile, or the writ- 
ings of our divines. In the judgment of all 
people our divines have carried ical 
preaching and wnting to the greateſt perfec- 
tion it ever arrived to; which ſhews, that we 
may affirm in general, our clergy is excellent, 
although this or that man be faulty. As if 
an army be conſtantly victorious, regular, 
Sc. we may ſay, it is an excellent victorious 
army : But Tindall to daſparage it, would 
lay, ſuch a ſerjeant ran away; ſuch an en- 
ſigu hid himſelf in a ditch; nay, one colonel 
turned his back, therefore, it 'is a corrupt, 
cowardly army, &c. 

Page 224. They were as apprebenſive of 
the works of Ariſtotle, as ſome men are of the 
works of a late ap yo which, they are 
afraid, will let too much light into the world. 
Yet juſt ſuch another; only a commentator 
on Ariſtetle. People are likely to improve 
their underſtanding much with Locke: It is 
not the buman underſia::4ing, but other works 
that people diſlike, although in that there 
are ſome dangerous tenets, as that of {o] 
innate ideas. 8 

e 226. Could they, like the popiſb priefts, 
Mr reftraint on the pres, eb bufi- 
neſs would be done, So it ought; For ex- 


ample, 


c 
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ample, to hinder his book, becauſe it is writ- 
ten to jultify the vices and infidelity of the 
age. There can be no other deſign in it, 
For, is this a way or manner to do good? 
Railing doth but provoke. The opinion of 
the whole parliament is, the clergy are too 
or. 
Ibid. When ſome nations coull be no longer 
kept from prying into learning, this miſerable 
gibberiſh of the ſchools was contrived. We 
have exploded ſchoolmen as much as he, and 
in ſome peoples opinion too much, ſince the 
liberty of embracing any opinion is allowed. 
They followin * who is doubtleſs 
the greateſt 1 of arguing in the world: 
But it hath been a faſhion of late years to 
explode Ariſtotle, and therefore this man hath 
fallen into it like others, for that reaſon, 
without underſtanding him. Ariflotle's poe- 
try, rhetorick, and politicks, are admirable, 
and therefore, it is likely, fo are his logicks. 
ks. of 30. In theſe y ich countries, y the 
c awe leſs er, ſo religion is better 
2 27 YT, E and excellent diſ- 
courſes are made on that ſubect, &c. Not ge- 
nerally. Holland not very famous, Spain hath 
been, and France is. But it requireth more 
knowledge,: than his, to form general rules, - 
which people ſtrain (when ignorant) to falſe 
deductions to make them out. 
Page 232. Chap. VII. That this hypotheſis 


endent power in any ſet of clergymen, 
<5 Hage: — 2 n ker 
; 2 thoſe 
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ox who have this power, do __ The 
of this chapter, A Truiſm. 

Page 234. If God has not placed mankind 
in reſpect to civil matters under an abſolute 
power, but has permitted them in every ſociety 
to aft as they judge beft for their own ſafety, 
&c. Bad parallels; bad peliticks ; want of 
due diſtindtion between teaching and govern- 
ment. The le may know when they are 

overned * not be wiſer than their 
inſtructers. Shew the difference. 

Ibid. If God has allowed the civil ſoct 
theſe privileges, can we C470 ſe be bath le 
kindneſs for his church, Here they 
diſtinguiſhed then, here it makes for | — 
It is a ſort of turn of expreſſion, which is 
ſcarce with him, and he contradicts himſelf 
w it. A 4 hypotheſes ba, 

age 235. 15 CBT Je. t . 
422 been — on 2 — to 
civils, had not the Clergy (who have an in- 
exbauft ible magazine 4 of epprofive dodtrines) 
— — in in ecclefiafitcals, &c. The 
ſeventh paragraph furious and falſe. Were 
_ no tyrants before the clergy, Sc? 

12 Therefore in order to ſerve them, 
Fe 87 expect little thanks, &c. Aud, why 
ſo? "Will they not, as you ſay, follow their 
intereſt? I thought you fai 'f. . He has 
three or four ſprightly turns of this kind, 
that look, as if he thought be had done 
wonders, and had put all the clergy ina fer- 
ment. Whereas, 1 do aſſure him, there are 
but two things wonderful in his bogk : Firft, 


how 


* 
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how any man in a chriſtian country could 
have the boldneſs and wickedneſs to write it: 
And, how any government would neglect 
puniſhing the author of it, if not as an ene- 
my of religion, yet a profligate trumpeter of 
ſedition. Theſe are hard words, got by read- 
ing his book. 

Ibid. The light of nature as well as the 
goſpel, obliges people to judge of themſelves, 

c. to avoid falſe prophets, ſeducers, &c. 
The legiflature can turn out a prieſt, and ap- 
point another ready made, but not make one; 
as you diſcharge a phyſician, and may take « 
farrier ; but he is no phyſician, unleſs made 
as he ought to be. 

Ibid. Since no more power is required for 
the one than the other. That is, I diflike my 
phyſician, and can turn him off, therefore I 
can make any man a phyſician, &c. Cujus 
e defiruere, c. Jeſt on it: Therefore be- 
cauſe he lays ſchemes for deſtroying the 
church, we muſt employ him to raiſe it again. 
See, what danger lies in applying maxims at 
random. So, becauſe it is the ſoldiers buſi- 
neſs to kneck men on the head, it is theirs 
likewiſe to raiſc them to life, &c. 

Page 237. It can belong only to the people to 


appoint their owon ecclefiaftical officers. This 
word People is ſo delicious in him, that 1 


cannot tell what is included in the idea of 
the People. Doth lie mean the rabble or the 
legiſlature, &c. In this ſenſe it may be true, 
that the legiſlature giveth leave to the. biſhops 
to appoint, and they appoint themſelves; I 

H 3 mean, 
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mean, the executive power appoints, &ec. 
He ſheweth his ignorance in government, 
As to High Church he carrieth it a prodi- 
gious way, and includeth, in the idea of it, 
more than others will allow. ; 

Page 239. Though it be caflomary to admit 
none to the minifiry who are uot approved by 
the biſhops or priejts, &c, One of his prin- 
ciples to expoſe. 

Ibid. F every one has not an inherent right 
to chuſe his own guide, then a man muſt be 
either of the religion of bis guide, or, &c. 
That would make delicate ms in a nation : 
What would become of all our churches ? 
They muſt dwindle into conventicles, Shew 
what would be the conſequence of this ſcheme 
in ſeveral points. This great reformer, if 
his projects were reduced to practice, how 
many thouſand ſects, and conſequently tu- 
mults, c. Men muſt be governed in ſpe- 
culation, at leaſt not ſuffered to vent them, 
becauſe opinions tend to actions, which are 


moſt governed by opinions, Sc. If thoſe. 


who write for the church writ no better, they 
would ſucceed but ſcurvily. But to fee whe- 
ther he be a good writer, let us ſee when he 
hath publiſhed his ſecond part. 

Page 253. An excellent author in bis pre- 
Jace to the account of Denmark. This man 
judgeth and writeth much of a level. Malo 
worth's preface full of Hale ar to- 
picks. That author wrote his book in ſpite 
to a nation, as this doth to religion, and both 


haps on poor perſonal piques. 
Perhaps on poor perionai piques. Ibid, 
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bid. By which means, and not by any dif- 
ference in ſpeculative matters, they are more 
rich and populous. As if ever any body 
thought that a difference in ſpeculative opi- 
nions made men richer or poorer; for ex- 
ample, &c. 

age 253. Play the Devil for God's ſake. 
If this is meant for wit, I would be glad to 
obſerve it; but in ſuch caſes I firſt look whe- 
ther there be common ſenſe, &c. 

Page 261. Chriftendom has been the ſcene of 
perpetual wars, maſſacres, &c, He doth 
not conſider that mott religious wars have 
been cauſed by ſchiſms, when the diſſenting 
parties ere ready to join with any ambitious 
diſcontented men. The national religion al- 
ways defireth peace, even in her notions, for 
its intereſts. 

Page 270. Some have taken the liberty to 
compare a high church prieft in politics to a 
monkey in a glaſs op, where, as he can do 
no good, ſo he never fails of doing miſchief 
enough. "That is his modeſty, it is his own 
ſimile, and it rather fits a man that does o 
and ſo (meaning himſelf), Beſides the com- 
pariſon is fooliſh. S0 it is with men, as with 


flags. 

Pros 276. Their intereft obliges them direct 
ly to promote tyranny. The matter is, that 
chriſtianity is the fault, which fpoils the 
priefts, for they were like other men, before 
they were prieſts. Among the Romans, prietts 
Aid not do ſo; for they had the greateſt 

H 4 power 
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power during the blick. I wonder he 
did not — they Toiled Nero. 

Page 277. No princes have been more in- 
ſupportable, and done greater violence to the 
commonwealth than thoſe the clergy bade ha- 
noured for ſaints and martyrs. For example 
in our country, the princes moſt celebrated 
by our clergy are, c. &c. Sc. And the 
quarrels ſince the conqueſt were nothing at 
all of the clergy, but purely of famulies, 
&c. wherein the clergy only joined like other 
men. 

Page 279. After the reformation, I defire 
to know whether the conduct of the clergy was 
any ways altered for the better, cte. Mon- 
ſtrous miſrepreſentation. Does this man's 
ſpirit of declaiming let him forget all truth 
of fact, as here, Sc? Shew it. Or doth he 
flatter himſelf, a time will come in future 
ages, that men will believe it on his word? 
In ſhort, between declaiming, between miſ- 
repreſenting, and falſeneſs, and charging po- 
piſh things, and independency huddled to- 
gether, his whole book is employed. 

Set forth at large the neceſſity of union in 
religion, and the diſadvantage of the con- 
trary, and anſwer the contrary in Holland, 
where they have no religion, and are the 
worſt conſtituted government in the world to 
laſt, It is ignorance of cauſes and ap- 
pearances which makes ſhallow people 
judge fo much to their advantage. They are 

verned by the adminiſtration, and almoſt 
Fegillature of Holland through advantage of 


property 
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property 3 nor are they fit to be ſet in balance 
with a noble kingdom, &c. like a man that 
gets à hundred pounds a year by hard labour, 
and one that has it in * p 

Page 280. It may be worth enquiring, 
avhether the ference between the —— 
fefts in England, &c. A noble notion ftart- 
ed, that union in the church muſt enſlave the 
kingdom; reflect on it. This man hath 
ſome where heard, that it is a point of wit 
to advance paradoxes, and the bolder the 
better. But the wit lies in maintaining them, 
which he neglecteth, and formeth imaginary 
concluſions from them, as if they were true 
and unconteſted. 

He adds, That in the beft conſlituted church, 
the greateſt good which can be expected of the 
ecclofiatics 1s from their divifions, This is a 
maxim deduced from a gradation of falſe 
ſuppoſitions. If a man ſhould turn the 
tables, and argue that all the debauchery, 
atheiſm, licentiouſneſs, ** of the times, 
were owing to the poverty of the clergy, c. 
what would he ay? There have bg more 
wars of religion ſince the ruin of the clergy, 
than before in England. All the civil wars 
before were from other cauſes. | 

Page 283. Prayers are made in the 
univer/ity of Oxford, to continue the throne 
free from the contagion of ſchiſm. See Ma- 
ther's Sermon on the 29th 0 May, 1705. 
Thus he ridicules the univerſity while he is 
eating their bread, The whole univerſity 
comes with the moſt loyal addreſſes, yet that 


PE goes 
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goes for nothing. If one indiſcreet man 


for it. 

Page 286. By allowing all, who bold no 
opinions prejudicial to the ftate, and contribute 
equally with their fellow ſubjefts to its ſup- 

ort, equal privileges in it. But who denies 
that of the diſſenters? The calviniſt ſcheme, 
one would not think, proper for monarchy. 
Therefore, they fall in with the Scotch, Gene- 
va and Holland; and when they had _ 
here, they pulled down the monarchy. But 
I will tell an opinion they hold prejudicial to 
the tate in his opinion; and that is, that 
they are againſt toleration, of which, if I do 
not ſhew him ten times more inſtances from 
their greateſt writers, than he can do of paſ- 
_ obedience among the clergy, I have 

Does not juflice demand, that they who 
alike contribute to the burden, ſhould alike re- 
ceive the advantage ? Here is another of his 
maxims cloſely = without conſidering what 
exceptions may be made. The papiſts have 
contributed doubly (being ſo taxed) therefore 
by this rule they ought to have double ad- 
vantage. Protection in property, leave to 
trade and purchaſe, &c. are enough for a 
government to give. Employments in a ſtate 
are a reward for thoſe who entirely agree 
with it, Sc. For example, a man, who 


upon all occaſions declared his opinion of a 


commonwealth to be preferable to a monar- 
chy, would not be a fit man to have employ- 
ments ; 


drops an indiſcreet word, all muſt anſwer 
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ments; let him enjoy his opinion, but not 
be in a capacity of reducing it to practice, 
&c. 

Page 287. There can be no alteration in the 
eflabhfhed mode of church diſcipline, which is 
not made in a legal way. Oh, but there are 
ſeveral methods to compaſs this l way, 
by cunning, faction, induſtry. The com- 
mon people, he knows, ma wrought up- 
on by prieſts; theſe may influence the faction, 
and ſo compaſs a very pernicious law, and 
in a legal way ruin the ſtate ; as king Charles 
I. began to be ruined in a legal way, by 
paſſing bills, &c. | 

* 238, As every thing is perſecution, 
which puts a man in a worſe condition than 
his neighbours. It is hard to think ſometimes 
whether this man is hired to write for or 
againſt diſſenters and the ſets. This is their 
opinion, N they will not own it fo 
roundly. Let this be brought to practice: 
Make a quaker lord chancellor, who thinketh 


paying tythes unlawful. And bring other 


inſtances to ſhew that ſeveral employments af- 
fect the church. . 


Ibid. Great advantage which both church 
and flate have got by the kindneſs already 


Hen to diſſenters. Let them then be thank- 


ful for that. We humour children for their 

d ſometimes, but too much may hurt. 
Obſerve that this 64th paragraph juſt contra- 
dicts the former. For, if we have advan- 
tage by kindneſs ſhewn diſſenters, then there 
is no necelity of baniſhment, or death. 


H 6 290. Chrift 
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290. Chrift never deſigned the Sacra- 
ment ſbould be proftituted to 2 arty. 
And then people ſbould be bribed by a place to 
receive unworthily. Why, the buſineſs is, 
to be ſure, that thoſe who are employed are 
of the national church ; and the way to know 
it is by receiving the ſacrament, which all 
men ought to do in their own church; and 
if not, are hardly fit for an office; and if 
they have thoſe moral qualifications, he men- 
tioneth, joined to religion, no fear of receiv- 
ing unworthily. And for this there might 
be a remedy: To take an oath, that they 
are of the ſame principles, &c, for that is 
the end of receiving; and that it might be 
no bribe, the bill againſt occaſional confor- 
= would prevent entirely. 

id. 1 men not for their capacity, 
but their zeal to the church. The misfortune 
is, that if we prefer diſſenters to great poſts, 
they will have an inclination to make them- 
ſelves the national church, and ſo there will 
be perpetual ſtruggling; which caſe may be 
dangerous to the ſtate. For men are natu- 
rally wiſhing to get over others to their own 
opinion : itneſs this writer, who hath 
publiſhed as fingular and abſurd notions as 
poſſible, yet hath a mighty zeal to bring us 
over to them, —2 0 

Page 292. Here are two of ſcurri- 
1 with a deal 3 flexions on 
great perſons. Under the notion of high- 
churchmen, he runs dewn all uniformi — 

caur 
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ehurch government. - Here is the whole lower 


houſe of convocation, which repreſents the 
body of the clergy and both univerſities, 
treated with rudeneſs by an obſcure, corrupt 
member, while he is cating their bread. 

Page 294. The reaſon why the middle fort 
of * retain ſo much of their antient vir- 
tue, &c. is becauſe no ſuch pernicious notions 
are _ —_— 25 eir * which 
"tis a ſign are infinitely abſurd, when ſo 
of the gentry and bility can, — — 
ing their prepoſſeſſion, get clear of them. Now 
the very lame argument lies againſt religion, 
morality, honour, and honeſty, which are, 
it ſeems, but prejudices of education, and 
too many get clear of them. The middle 
fort of people have other things to mind than 
the factions of the age. He always aſſigneth 
many cauſes, and ſometimes with reaſon, 
ſince he maketh imaginary effects. He quar- 
rels at power being lodged in the clergy : 
When there is no reaſonable proteſtant, cler- 

or laity, who will not readily own the 
inconveniencies by too great power and 
wealth, in any one body of men, eccleſia- 
ſticks, or ſeculars: But on that account to 
weed up the wheat with the tares ; to bamſh 
all religion, becauſe it is capable of bein 
corrupted ; to give 9 to 2 
ſects, Sc. — And if herefies had not been 
uſed with ſome violence in the primitive age, 
we ſhould have had, inſtead of true religion, 
the moſt corrupt one in the world, 
Page 
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Page 316. The Dutch, and the reft of our 

eſbyterian allies, &c. The Dutch will 
hardly thank him for this appellation. The 
French huguenots, and Geneva proteſtants 
themſelves, and others, have lamented the 
want of epiſcopacy, and approved ours, &c. 
In this and the next paragraph, the author 
introduceth the arguments Te formerly uſed, 
when he turned papiſt in king James's time; 
and loth to loſe them, he gives them a new 
turn; and they are the ſtrongeſt in his book, 
at leaſt have * artifice. 2 . 

Page 333- Tis plain, the power the 
bifbops be, ts derived from the people, &c. 
In general the diſtinction lies here. he 

rmiſſive power of exerciſing juriſdiction, 
ies in the people, or legiſlature, or admini- 
ſtrator of a kingdom; but not of making 
him a biſhop. As a phyſician that com- 
menceth abroad, may be ſuffered to practice 
in London or be hindered ; but they have not 
the power of creating him a doctor, which is 

har to a univerſity. This is ſome allu- 
hon ; but the thing is plain, as it ſeemeth to 
me, and wanteth no fbterfa ge, Cc. 

Page 338. A journeyman biſbop to ordain 
For bim. Doth any man think, that writing 
at this rate, does the author's cauſe any ſer- 
vice? Is it his wit or his ſpleen that he can» 
not govern ? 

Page 364. Can any have à right to an 
Þ office without having a right to ds the e things 


in which-the office conjifls . I anſwer, the or- 
dination is valid, But 2 man may we x 
tially 
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tially forbid to do ſome things. As a clergy- 

man may marry without licence or banns; 

the marriage is good; yet he is puniſhable 
it, 

Page 368. A choice made b ons wha 
I right to chuſe, is an 242 the fir 
cumcuctiom. That battered ſimile again; this 
is hard. I wiſh the phyſicians had kept that 
A _ it heth ſo ready for him to be witty 
witn. : 

Page 370. If preſcription can make more 
aullitzes to become good and valid, the. laity 
may be capable of all manner of ecclefiaſtical 
power, &c. There is a difference; for here 
the ſame way is kept, although there might 
be breaches ; but it is quite otherwiſe, if you 
alter the whole method from what it was at 
firſt. We ſee biſhops: There always were 
biſhops: It is the old way itill. So a fa- 
mily is ſtil] held the ſame, although we are 
not ſure of tlie purity of every one of the 
race. 

Page 380. I! is ſaid, That every nation i- 
not a compleat body politick within ſelf as to 
ecclefiaſticals. But the whole church, ſoy they, 
compoſes ſuch a body, and Chrift is the head of 
it. But Chrift's headſbip makes Cbriſlians no 
more one body palitict with reſpect to eccleft- 
aſlicals than to civils. Here we muſt ſhew 
the reaſon and neceſſity of the church being 
a corporation all over the world: To avoid 
hereiics, and preſerve fundamentals, and hin- 
der corrupting of ſcripture, Sc. But there 
are no ſucu ncceſlities in government, to * 

tlie 
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the ſame every where, c. It is ſomething 
like the colleges in a univerſity ; they all are 
independent, yet, joined, are one body. 80 
a general council conſiſteth of many perſons 
independent of one another, &c. 

However there is ſuch a thing as Jus 
Gentium, &c. And he that is doctor of phy- 
ſick, or law, is ſo in any univerſity in Eu- 
rope, like the Reſpublica Literaria. Nor to 
me does there ſeem any thing contradicting, 
or improper in this notion of the catholick 
church ; and for want of ſuch a communion, 
religion is ſo much corrupted, and would be 
more, if there were [not] more communion 
in this than in civils. - It is of no import to 
mankind how nations are governed ; but the 
preſerving the purity of religion is beſt held 
up by endeavouring to make it one body over 
the world. Something like as there is in 
trade. So to be able to communicate with 
all chriſtians we come among, is at leaſt to 
be wiſhed and aimed at as much as we can. 

Page 384. In a word, if the _ are 
not ſupreme, &c. Here he reaſſumeth his ar- 

ments for popery, that there cannot be a 

y politick of the church through the 
whole world, without a viſible head to have 
recourſe to, Theſe were formerly writ to 
advance popery, and now to put an abſurdi- 
1 upon the hypotheſis of a catholick church. 

s they ſay in Ireland, in king James's time 
they built maſs-houſes, which we make very 
good baras of, 


Page 
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Page 388. Biſhops are, under a premunire, 
obliged to confirm and conſecrate the perſon 
named in the Conge d'Elire. This perhaps 
is complained of. He is permitted to do it. 
We allow the legiſlature may hinder, if they 
pleaſe; as they may turn out chriſtianity, if 


=, think fit. 
age 389. It is the magiſtrate who im- 
powers them to do more for other biſbops than 
they can for themſelves, fince they cannot ap- 
int their own ſucceſſors. Yes they could, 
if the magiſtrate would let them. Here is 
an endleſs ſplutter, and a parcel of perplexed 
diſtinctions upon no occaſion. All that the 
clergy pretend to, is a right of qualifying 
men for the miniſtry, ſomething like what a 
univerſity doth with degrees.” This power 
they claim from God, and that the civil power 
cannot do it as pleaſing to God without 
them; but they may chuſe whether they will 
ſuffer it or no. A religion cannot be cram- 
med down a nation's throat againſt their will; 
but when they receive a religion, it is ſup- 
ed they receive it as their converters give 
itz and, upon that foot, they cannot juſtl 
mingle their own methods, that contradi 
that religion, Cc. . 

Page 390. With us the biſhops act only mini- 
flerially, and by virtue of the regal commiſ- 
fion, by which the prince firmly enjoins and 
commands them to proceed in chuſing, confirm- 
ing, and conſecrating, &c. Suppoſe we held 
it unlawful to do ſo: How can we help it? 
But does that make it rightful, if it * 

? 
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ſo? Suppoſe the author lived in a heathen 
country where a law would be made to call 
chriſtianity idolatrous; would that be a to- 
pick for him to prove it ſo by, c. And 
why do the clergy incur a premunire ;—To 
frighten them—Becauſe the law under- 
ſtandeth, that, if they refuſe, the choſen can- 
not be a biſhop: But, if the clergy had an 
order to do it otherwiſe than they have pre- 
ſcribed, they ought and would incur an hun- 
dred rather. 

402. I believe the catholick church, &c. 
Here he ridicules the Apoſtles Creed. —Ano- 
ther part of his ſcheme.—By what he ſays in 
thele pages, it is certain, his deſign is either 
to run — chriſtianity, or ſet up popery; 
the latter it is more charitable to think, and, 
from his paſt life, highly probable. 

Page 405. That which gave the papif fo 
great advantage was, clerg ymens talking ſo 
very inconſiflent with themſelyes, &c. State 
the difference here between our ſeparation 
from Rome, and the difſenters from us, and 
ſhew the falſeneſs of what he ſayeth. I wiſh 
he would tell us what he leaveth for a clergy- 
man to do, if he may not inſtruct the people 
in religion, and if they ſhould not receive 
his inſtructions. 
> 411 * 2 1 «4 a badge 

. is that a 0 ? 
2 * 4 the preſs 5 . 
would confound religion, as in civil matters. 


But this teucheth himſelf. He would ſtarve, 
perhaps, &c. Let him get ſome honeſter 


liveli- 
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livelihood then. It is plain, all his argu- 
ments againft conſtraint, &c. favour the pa- 
piſts as much as, diſſenters; for both have 
opinions that may affect the peace of the 
ſtate. 

Page 413. Since this diſcourſe, &. And 
muſt we have another volume on this one 
ſubject of independency? Or, is it to fright 
us? I am not of Dr. Hickes's mind, u it 
venge. I pity the readers, and the clergy 
that muſt anſwer it, be it ever ſo inſipid. 


Reflect on his ſarcaſtic concluſion, &c, 
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s & * E following article, which hath late- 
y appeared in the news- papers, deſer- 

veth „ conſideration, Ur- 
„They write from Dublin, that an officer 
% from every regiment in the French ſervice 
46 1s arrived there, in order to raiſe recruits 
© for 


f. 
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* for their reſpective corps ; which is not to 
« be done in a clandeſtine manner, as for- 
% merly (when ſeveral perſons ſuffered death 
« for it), but publickly. Theſe gentlemen 
are to diſperſe themielyes into the ſeveral 
* counties, where they have the beſt intereſt ; 
* and a field officer is to reſide conſtantly at 
% Dublix to hear all complaints, which ma 
te be made by any of the recruits — 
& their officers 3 and allo to prepare for 
e ſending them off.-Count BROGLIO hath 
been ſolliciting an order to this purpoſe, 
e theſe two years.” 

When I firſt read this account in the 
publick prints, I looked upon it as a com- 
mon piece of falſe intelligence, and was in 
full expectation of ſeeing it contradicted in 
the next day's papers, according to frequent 
cuſtom; but having ſince heard it confident- 
ly affirmed to be true (although I can hardly 
yet believe it; eſpecially, as to every part), 
the duty which I owe my country, and my 
zeal for the preſent eſtabliſhment, oblige me 
to take ſome notice of an affair, which I ap- 
* to be of very great importance to 

th. 

It will be neceſſary, in the firſt place, to 
give the reader a ſhort account of the nature 
of theſe troops, as they are now eſtabliſhed 
in France. 

They confiſt, as we have been informed, 
of one regiment of horſe, and five regiments 


of foot, all doubly or trebly, officered ; ſo 
4 that 
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that they are, of themſelves, a very conſi- 
derable body of men. 

But their number is the leaſt point to be 
conſidered in this affair. There are other 
circumſtances, which render theſe troops 
infinitely more formidable to Great- Britain. 
They are not only all Roman-Catholicks, 
but the moſt dangerous of that communion, 
with reſpect to us, I mean Roman - Catho- 
lick ſubjects of our own dominions; many 
of whom have been obliged to fly their na- 
tive country on account of rebeilions and 
conſpiracies, in which they have been engaged; 
and all of them devoted by inclination, by 
intereſt, by conſcience, by every motive hn- 
man and divine, to the ſervice of the pre- 
tender, in oppoſition to the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion in his majeſty's royal family. | 


To this we may add, that they are gene- 


rally eſteemed the beſt forces in the French 
ſervice ; that they have always behaved them- 
ſelves as ſuch in the late wars; and are 
commanded by officers of approved cour- 
age, as well as great ſkill and experience in 
military affairs. 

It is ſaid likewiſe, that the ſerjeants, cor- 
porals, and private men are ſo well ſea- 
ſoncd to danger, and expert in their duty, 
that, by a gradual promotion, they could 
furniſh officers for a very formidable army, 
in caſe of any ſudden invaſion or inſurrection. 

In the next place, it will not be im- 


proper to examine this affair with regard to f 


our laws. 
8 It 
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It is made felony, by a& of parliament 
in Ireland, for any ſubject of that kingdom 
to inliſt himſelf, or to inliſt others, in the 
ſervice of any foreign ſtate ; and it is well 
known that multitudes of poor wretches have 
ſuffered death upon that account. 

We know it may be faid, that a power is 
reſerved to his majeſty, by a clauſe in that 
act, to diſpenſe with it, by granting any 
foreign prince a licence to raiſe forces in his 
dominions, and indemnifying his ſubjeas 
from the penalties of the law. 

Although it is far from my intention to 
diſpute any of his majeſty's legal preroga- 
tives, or tocall the wiſdom of the legiſlature 
in queſtion, yet I muſt. take the liberty to ob- 
ſerve, that ſuch powers have been ſometimes 
granted out of complaiſance to the crown, 
that the prince's hands may not be abſolutely 
tyed up, and in full confidence that they 
will never be exerted but for the benefit of 
this nation, or poſſibly of ſome proteſtant 
ally, upon great emergencies of ſtate, The 
exerciſe of the prerogative, in theſe caſes, is 
therefore meerly a prudential part, which is 
left to the diſcretion of the prince and his 
miniſters, who ought always to be ſuppoſed 
the beſt judges of theſe . and there- 
fore how ridiculous would it be to ſend to 
the attorney-general for his opinion in ſuch 
a caſe, who can be a competent judge of 
nothing but the legality of it, and whether 


the ir be actionable or not; but miniſ- 
ters ought to regulate their conduct, in theſe 
reſpects, 
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reſpects, according to the fituation of affairs, 
and the exigencies of government. 
I muſt therefore leave to conſider the 
ſent ſubject, of the Iriſb forces, in this 
ight. s, 
y will not be denied, I preſume, that a 
licence to recruit Roman-Catholick regi- 
ments of Engliſh. ſubjects, in foreign ſervice, 
and in the intereſt of a pretender to the 
crown (which is death by the law, without 
his majefty's permiſſion), is a favour of a very 
extraordinary nature, and ought to be at- 
tended with ſome extraordinary circumſtances. 
I confeſs that I can fee no ſuch extraordin 
circumſtances at preſent ; unleſs it ſhould be 
ſaid that this favour was ted, in order 


to engage our good allies in the demolition 


of Dunkirk ; but I hope they have more 

neroſity than to inſiſt upon ſuch hard terms 
2 the effectual performance of that, which 
they are obliged by treaty to do. I am ſure, 
ſuch conditions ſeem unreaſonable on our 
part, after we have made them ſo many other 
conceſſions ; particularly with relation to the 
flag and Santa Lucia ; which, I think, are 
ſuthcient to make them comply with all our 
demands, without expecting any farther fa- 
vours, and even ſupererogations of friend- 


ſhip. | 

Perkupe my adverſaries (if they have any 
conceit) may take an opportunity of ridi- 
culing me for writing in * ſtrain ; but as 
it ſometimes ſerveth «their turn to make me 


@ great man, and to argue againſt me as 
ſuch, 
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ſuch, I will for once ſuppoſe myſelf fo ; and, 
methinks, if L had the honour of being but 
half an hour in that ſtation, I could reaſon 
againſt ſuch an order, for the good of my 
king ad my country, in the following man- 
ner: 
1. Theſe troops have always been made 
uſe oi, whenever there hath been any attempt 
in favour of the Pretender; and indeed they 
are, upon many accounts, the fittelt for this 
purpole. They are our fellow-ſubjc&s ; 
they ſpeak cur language; are acquainted with 
our manners ; and do not raiſe that averſion 
in the people, which they naturally conceive 
againſt other foreign troops, who under- 
ſtand neither. I am afraid I may add, that 
they are kept up, for this purpole, in entire 
regiments, without ſuffering them to be mixed 
with the troops of any other nation. It is 
well known, at leaſt, that they ſupplied the 
late king JAMES with a nurſery ot ſoldiers, 
who were always ready for his ſervice, when- 
ever any opportunity offered itſelf, for his 
reſtoration ; and that, at this time, the Pre- 
tender is always the bait made uſe of by their 
officers to raiſe recruits. They never men- 
tion the king of France, or the king of 
Spain, upon theſe occations 3 but liit the 
poor wretches under an afſurance, that they 
are entered into the ſervice of him, whom 
they call their natural and rightful king. I 
will not ſuſpect the preſent fidelity of France, 
and their cordiality to the proteſtant eſtabliſh- 
ment z yet methinks we might eaſily excuſe 
| | I ourſelves 
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ourſelves from furniſhing them with inſtru. 

| ments, which they may employ againſt us, 

| whenever ambition, or reaſons of ſtate, ſhall 

diſſolve their preſent engagements, and in- 

| duce them to eſpouſe the cauſe of the Pre- 
tender again. 

2. It 1s very probable that his Cathvlick 
Majeſty (who hath likewiſe ſeveral regiments 
of this kind in his ſervice) will expect the 
ſame favour of recruiting them in Ireland ; 
and that he may, in caſe of refuſal, make it 
a pretence, at any time, for quarrelling with 

us, interrupting our commerce, and diſturb- 
ing us again in the poſſeſſion of Gibraltar. 
And here it is proper juſt to take notice, 
that theſe troops did his Catholick Majeſty 
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her ſtill farther under ſuch circumſtances ; eſ- 
pecially 


| 

| 

| 

{ 

the moſt eminent ſervice in the laſt fiege of 

that important place. He may complain, } 

28 of our partiality to France, and al- | 

edge, that we do not treat Spain in the 8 

ſame manner we expect to be treated by them, t] 

| as one of the moſt favoured nations. b 
4 3. The kingdom of Ireland ſeemeth, at ſ⸗ 
| this time, in a very ill condition to admit of m 

| any ſuch draughts out of her dominions. tc 

| She hath been already ſo much exhauſted by cl 

| the voluntary tranſportation of multitudes lit 

| of her inhabitants (who have been prevailed al 
[1 upon, by the calamities of their own coun- is 
try, to ſeek their bread in other parts of the he 

| world), that the interpoſition of parliament bi 
1 was found neceſſary to put a ſtop to it; and th 
| | ſhall we ſuffer any foreign power to drain th 
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pecially in this manner, and for this pur- 
ſe ? I do not hear that this licence is con- 
Ened to any particular number of men. It 
is confeſſed, f think, that they want above 
two thouſand men to compleat their corps 
and who knoweth but they may deſign to 
raiſe a great many more than they care to 
own; or even to form ſome new regiments 
of theſe troops ? But ſuppoling they are con- 
fined to a certain number of recruits, and 
that Ireland were in a capacity to ſpare 
them; it is well known how — ſuch li- 
mitations are evaded, and how difficult it is 
to know when people conform exactly to the 
terms of their commiſſion. This was ſuf- 
ficiently explained in the late famous con- 
troverſy, concerning Mr. Woop's [oel 
pou tor ſupplying Ireland with a particu- 
ar ſum of copper _ ce; and the ar- 
ments upon that ſubject may be applied to 
this, with , "age 3 for the Terence 
between two caſes, It may, perhaps, be 
ſaid likewiſe, that all the vigilance of the 
miniſtry hath been hitherto found ineffectual 
to prevent the French from clandeſtinely re- 
cruiting theſe regiments with Ir; Catho- 
licks ; and, therefore, that we may as well 
allow them to do it openly ; nay, that it 
is our intereſt to let them purge Ireland of 
her popiſh inhabitants as much as they pleaſe ; 
but I deny this for ſeveral reaſons, which I 
thall mention 39 and if it were really 
the caſe, that the French can at any time re. 
[e] See the Drapier's Letters, 
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cruit theſe troops clandeſtinely, I cannot ſee 
any reaſon why they ſhould ſollicit an order 
Io preſſingly, for two oy together, to do 
it openly, unleſs they have ſome other de- 
ſign. Ought not-even this conſideration to 
put us a little upon our guard ; and 1s it 
not a tacit — that theſe troops are 
thought to be of more importance to them 
than we ought to wiſh ? Beſides, are we to 
licence and authoriſe a miſchievous practice, 
becauſe we cannot totally prevent it ? Every 
one juſtly applauded his majeſty's ſingular 
firmneſs and reſolution in ſupporting the 
rights of his German ſubjefts, when an at- 
tempt was made to ſeduce ſome of them in- 
to the king of Pruffia's ſervice, although per- 
haps it is impoſſible to prevent that practice 
entirely. We all remember that the inliſt- 
ing a miller's ſon, and a few other ordi- 
nary peaſants, occaſioned ſuch a mifunder- 
ſtanding between the two crowns, ts pro- 
ceeded almoſt to a rupture, Nor was the 
zeal of the Engl:;/þ parliament backward on 
this occaſion ; but, on this conſideration, 
amongſt others, reſolved to keep up a bod 
of 12,009 Heſſian troops in our pay, whi 
have already coſt us above a million of 
money. I am cenfident, therefore, that the 
ſame paternal care will always influence his 
majeſty to guard and protect his Britz/h ſub- 
jets in the ſame manner ; and, if any mea- 
ſure ſhould be taken, which ſavours too 
much of the French intereſt, and ſeemeth of 
dangerous conſequence to the intereſt of his 
family, 
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family, the world can impute jt to nothing , 
but the deceitful repreſentations of thoſe, 

who lie under ſuch particular obligations to 

the court of France, that they can refuſe 

them nothing. 

Such a licence ſeemeth to give encourage- 
ment to the ple of Ireland to continue 
Roman Catholicks ; ſince they are fure to 
meet with a proviſion both in the French 
and Spaniſh ſervice ; whereas we always reject 
them in our troops, and abſolutely prohibit 
our officers to recruit in Ireland. Now, 
although it may not be ſafe to truſt them 
in our armies; yet certainly we ought not 
to give-the leaſt encouragement to their en- 
tering into foreign ſervice z eſpecially into 
ſuch compact bodies as theſs 1 regiments. 
And here it will not be amils to relate a 
ſtory much more to the honour of an Eng- 
Ii nobleman, who hath alſo one of the 
largeſt eltates in Ireland of any man in the 
kingdom. When he went to viſit the inva- 
lids in France, a place in the nature of our 
Chelſea college here, all the [ri/þ officers and 
ſoldiers of that hoſpital drew out in a body 
to do him particular honours. Wecan maxe 
no queſtion that their chief view was to have 
ſome preſent from his lordſhip ; but though 
he hath an heart as well diſpoſed to ge- 
nerous charity as any man, and a purſe well 
able to anſwer the dictates of it; yet out of 
regard to his country, for which he hath 
likewiſe the moſt dilintereſted zeal, his an- 
twer to them was only this; “ Gentlemen, 

"AN «Iam, 
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I am very ſenſible of the honour you have 
« done me, and heartily pity your misfor- 
* tunes ; but as you have drawn them upon 
© yourſelves, oy ſerving againſt your coun- 
try, you muſt not expect any relief or te- 
Ward from me, for having ſuffered in a 
« ſervice, in which I wiſh you had never en- 
& gaged 

5. Is there not ſome reaſon to apprehend 
that this licence may, at one time or other, 
prove a ſnare to that country, and draw many 
people into their deſtruction ; for, unleſs it 
1s made perpetual, can it be ſuppoſed that 
all the poor ignorant wretches in the king- 
dom ſhould be apprized how long this li- 
cence is to be in force? or when they may 
liſt with impunity, and when they may not ? 
Beſides, as it may be preſumed that theſe 
officers will never go, for the future, upon 
ſuch errands, without ſome pretended orders, 
when the real one is expired; to they will 
find it no difficult matter to unpoſe ſuch a 
counterfeit upon illiterate people; who may 
thus incur the penalties of the. law, without 
knowing any thing of the matter. Such a 
method of providing for perſons, whole prin- 
ciples render them unſerviceable in our army, 
is indeed a Jittle more charitable than a late 
LA] projet for preventing Irz/5 children 
from being ſtarved, by fatting them up, 
and felling them to the butcher. 

6. I have often heard that theſe troops have 
been made uſe of parliament, as an argue 


La] See Vol. IV. of the author's works. 
ment 
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ment for keeping up a ſtanding army in 
England ; and I think we need not take any 
meaſures to render that argument ſtronger. 
God knows, there are too many arguments 
always ready upon ſuch occaſions. | 
I might inſiſt upon ſome other points, which 

this ir naturally ſuggeſteth to a conſider- 
ing mind ; particularly the __ of ſuffer- 
ing ſeveral bigotted I; papiſts, in foreign 
ſervice, to diſperſe themſelves into thoſe coun- 
ties where they have the beſt intereſt, and to 
{troll about Ireland amongſt their relations 
and old acquaintance, of the ſame principles 
with themſelves. Are we ſure that they will 
not make a bad uſe of this liberty by en- 
quiring into the ſtrength of their party, by 
giving them hopes, and taking an opportu- 
nity to concert meaſures for the advantage of 
their cauſe ? Have we no reaſon to appre- 
hend that they may endeavour to raiſe ſeamen 
as well as foldiers, under colour of this order ? 
or engage great numbers of their countrymen 
to tranſport themſelves over the French colo- 
nies dd lantations in the Weft-Indies, which 
are already grown formidable to the trading 
intereſt of Great-Britain in thoſe parts? | 
But whatever may be the motives to ſuch 
an extraordinary favour, or the conſequen- 
ces of it, I am ſure it is the ſtrongeſt mark 
of out confidence in France, and ſuch an 
one as, I believe, they would not place in 
us, upon any occaſion, I will illuſtrate this 

by a parallel caſe. 
I 4 The 
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The French 1 who fled over hi- 
ther from a 7 ecution on account of religi- 
on, never diſcovered any principles, which 
were incompatible with the 
of France, nor ever ſet up any Pretender to 
the preſent royal family of that kingdom; 
and yet, if we ſhould think fit to form any 
conſiderable number of them into compleat 
diſtin& regiments, to be compoſed of French 
proteſtants only, and commanded by French 
officers, without any incorporation of Britiſb 
foldiers, I fancy it would give our good allies 
ſome umbrage. But I am almoſt confident, 
that they would never permit us to ſend over 
a proteſtant French officer from every regi- 
ment to recruit their reſpective corps, by diſ- 
perſing themſelves into thoſe provinces where 
they have the beſt intereſt; or ſuffer a field 
officer, in Exgliſß pay, to reſide conſtantly in 
Paris, and exerciſe a fort of martial law in 
the capital of their dominions ; I ſay, they 
would hardly ſuffer this, even though our 
ambaſſador ſhould follicit ſuch an order, with 
the utmoſt application, for twenty years to- 
gether. 

And yet the caſe of the 1ri/6 forces is much 
ſtronger with reſpect to us. They do not dif- 
fer with us only in matters of religion ; but 
hold principles abſolutely deſtructive of our 
civil government; and are generally looked 
upon abroad as a ſtanding army, kept on foot 
to ſerve the Pretender upon any occaſion. 

I muit aſk a queſtion or two, which natu- 
rally offer themſelves in this place. 

What 


civil government- 
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What power is this field officer to exerciſe 
during his refidence in Dublin ? Is the French 
martial law to take place, if any one of theſe 
recruits ſhould happen to repent of what they 
have done, and think fit to deſert ? - 

Troops are generally armed as ſoon as they 
are lifted. Is this rule to be obſerved in the 
preſent caſe ? If fo, another queſtion occur- 
reth. It hath been found neceſſary, for the 
ſecurity of Ireland, to reſtrain all Roman Ca- 
tholicks from wearing, or keeping any arms 
in their houſes. I aſk, therefore, whether 
the authority of this licence is to ſuperſede the 
laws of the land ? I may go farther. 

The garriſon of Dublin ſeldom conſiſteth of 
above 800 men for the duty of the place. Sup- 
poſing double that number of popiſh recruits 
ſhonld be brought thither, in order to be 
viewed by their field officer, will it be ſaid 
that there is no juft apprehenſion of danger? 
but as theſe ſuggeſtions may appear to be 
founded on the — of France (a caſe 
not to be ſuppoſed at preſent) I preſs them no 
farther, | 

I muſt however it, that this order is 
the fulleſt demonſtration of the confidence we 
repoſe in them ; and I hope they will ſcorn to 
make any bad uſe of it : But if it were poſ- 
ſible to ſuſpe& that they could have any de- 
fign to play the knave with us, they could not 
wiſh for a better opportunity to promote it, 
than by ſuch a power as is now ſaid to be put 
into their hands. 

ors I hope 
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I hope my remarks on this article of news 
will not be conſtrued in a Jacobite ſenſe, even 
by the moſt proftitute ſcriblers of the preſent 
times ; but I muſt beg leave to expoſtulate a 
little with the publick on that mean infamous 

ractice, which theſe writers have lately uſed, 


in explaining ſome of my papers into treaſon- 


able libels; taking an occaſion from hence to 
appear formally in defence of the throne, and 
laying it down, as a point granted, that there 
is an actual, concerted deſign of ſetting aſide 
the preſent. eſtabliſhment. This is a practice 
which may be of great ſervice to the real ene- 
mies of the preſent government; and every 
Facebite in the kingdom may make uſe of it 
to publiſh the moſt explicit invectives on the 
king and his government, under the pretence 
of interpreting the implicit deſign of other 
writings. It is a praftice, which was never 
allowed of till now, and ought never to be 
allowed; for whatever may be the ſecret 
meaning of any author, fach explanations 
are certainly libels, which may have a very 
bad effect upon weak minds, and are puniſh- 
able by the laws, without auy extraordinary 
methods of conſtruction. Ihele writers 
ought to remember the caſe of Sir RICHARD 
STEELE, who publiſhed the pretender's de- 
claration, at the beginning of the late reign, 
with an anſwer annexed 3 and although he 
did it with a very good deſign, yet it was uni- 
verſally allowed to be con to law ; and, 
if his principles of loyalty had not been ay 
. we 
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well known, might have involved him in a 
ſevere proſecution. I ſhall make no reflexions 
on thoſe, who encouraged ſuch explanations ; 
and thoſe who are hired to do it, are beneath 
my notice. Let them empty all the trite com- 
mon places of ſervile, injudicious flattery, 
and endeayour to make their court by ſuch 
nauſeous, diſhoneſt adulation, as, I am ſure, 
gives the molt offence to thoſe perſons, to 
whom it is paid, Let them throw as much 
foul dirt at me as they pleaſe. Let them 
charge me with deſigns, which never entered 
into my thoughts, and cannot juſtly be im- 
puted to me from any part of my conduct. 
God knoweth my heart, I am as zealous for 
the welfare of the preſent royal family as the 
moſt ſordid of theld freophants. I am fentt- 
ble, that our happineſs dependeth on the ſe- 
curity of his majeſty's title, and the preſer- 
vation of the preſent government, upon thoſe 
principles, which eſtabliſhed them at the late 
glorious revolution; and which, I hope, will 
continue to actuate the condutt of Britons to 
the lateſt generations. Theſe have always 
been my principles; and whoever will give 
himſelf the trouble of looking over the courſe 
of theſe papers, will be convinced that they 
have been my guide: But I am a blunt, 
plain-dealing, old man, no am not afraid to 
ſpeak the truth; and as I have no reliſh for 
ttery myſelf, I ſcorn to beſto it on others. 
I have not, however, been ſparing of jut 
praiſe, nor flipt any ſeaſon able opportunity t 
di (tin- 
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diſtinguiſh the royal virtues of their preſen4 
— [J. More than this I cannot do; 
and more than this, I hope, will not be cx- 
pected. Some of my expreſſions, perhaps, 
may have been thought too rough and unpe- 
liſhed for the climate of a court; but they 
flowed purely from the ſincerity of my heart, 
and the freedom of my writings hath proceed- 
ed from my zeal for the intereſt of my king 
and country. 

With regard to my adverſaries, I will leave 
every impartial reader to judge, whether, even 
in private life, that man is not moſt to be de- 

ed upon, who, being inwardly convinced 
of the great and good qualities of his friend, 
never Ipadeth him with fulſome flatteries, but 
takes the honeſt liberty of warning him a- 
gainſt the meaſures of thoſe who are endea- 
vouring to miſlead him. The caſe is much 
ſtronger in publick life ; and a crown is beſet 
with ſo many dithculties, that even a prince 
of the moſt conſummate wiſdom is not always 
ſufficiently guarded againſ the dangers, which 
- ſurround him, from the ſtratagems of artful 
miniſters, or the blunders of weak ones. Both 
of them may be 2 bad miniſters, and 
purſue the ſame methods of ſupporting them- 
ſelves, by flattering him into meaſures which 
tend to his deſtruction. | 

But it 1s time to draw to a concluſion; and 
I can only add, that if I were realiy engage 
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* ed, in any deſign, con to the intereſt of 
: the preſent eſtabliſhment, T ſhould have fate 
down contented, and ſecretly rejoiced at the 
affair, which occafioned this paper, inſtead 
- giving myſelf and the reader ſo much trou- 
ble, 
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SIR, 
I DETEST reading your papers, becauſe 

I am not of your principles, and becauſe 
T cannot endure to be convinced. Yet, I was 
prevailed on to peruſe your CRAFTSMAN of 
December the 12th, wherein I diſcover you 
to. be as great an enemy of this country, as 
you are of your own. You are pleaſed to 
reflect on a project I propoſed of making the 
children of os of nts to be uſeful to the 
publick inſtead of being burthenſome ; and 
you venture to aſſert, that your own ſcheme 
is more charitable, of not permitting our po- 
pe natives to be liſted in the ſervice of any 
oreign prince. 

Perhaps, Sir, you may not haye heard of 
any kingdom ſo 1 this, both in their 
imports and exports. e import a ſort of 
goods, of no intrinſick value, which it coſt- 
eth us above forty thouſand pounds a year to 
dreſs, and ſcour, and poliſh, which altoge- 
ther do not yield one penny advan and 
we annually export above ſeven hundred 

thouſand 
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thouſand pounds a year in another kind of 

s, for which we receive not one ſingle 
farthing in return : Even the money paid for 
letters Rent in tranſacting this commerce being 
all returned to England. But now, when 
there is a moſt lucky opportunity offered to 
begin a trade, whereby this nation will fave 
many thouſand pounds a year, and England 
be a prodigious gainer, you are pleaſed, with- 
out a call, officiouſly and maliciouily to in- 
terpoſe with very frivolous arguments. 

It is well known, that, about ſixty years 
ago, the exportation of live cattle from hence 
to England was of great benefit to both king- 
doms, until that branch of traffick was ſto 
by an act of parliament on your fide, whereof 
you have ſufficient reaſon to repent. Upon 
which account, when an other ad paſſed our 
parliament, forbidding the exportation of live 
men to any foreign country, you were ſo wiſe 
to put in a clauſe, allowing it to be done by 
his majeſty's permiſſion, under his ſign ma- 
nual, for which, among other great benefits 
granted to Ireland, we are infinitely obliged 
to the Britiſh legiſlature. Vet this very grace 
and favour you, Mr. DAN VER, whom we 
never diſobliged, are endeavouring to pre- 
vent; which, I will take upon me to ſay, is 
a manifeſt mark of your diſaffection to his 
majeſty, a want of duty to the miniſtry, 
a wicked deſign of opprefling this kingdom, 
and a traiterous attempt to leſſen the trade and 
manufactures of England, © 
2 Our 
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Our trueſt and beſt ally the moſt Chriſhan 
king hath obtained his majeſly's licence, pur- 
ſnant to law, to export from hence — 
thouſand bodies of healthy, young, living men, 
to ſupply his Iriſb regiments. I be king of 
Spain, as you aſſert yourſelf, hath defired the 
ſime civility, and ſeemeth to have at leaſt as 
good a claim: ſippoſing then that theſe two 

otentates will only defire leave to carry off 
ux thouſand men between them to France and 
Spain; then, by computing the maintenance of 
a tall hungry Irif6 man, in food and cloaths, 
to be only at five pounds a head, here will 
be thirty thouſand pounds per annum ſaved 
clear to the nation, for they can find no other 
employment at home beſides begging, rob- 
bing, or ſtealing. But, if thirty, forty, or 
fifty thouſand (which we could gladly ſpare) 
were {ent on the ſame errand, what an im- 
menſe benefit it muſt be to us? And, if the 
two princes, *'in whoſe ſervice they were, 
ſhould happen to be at war with each other, 
how ſoon would thoſe recruits be deſtroyed ; 
then what a number of friends would the 
pretender loſe, and what a niunber of popiſh 
enemies all true proteſtants get rid of! Add to 
this, that then by ſuch a practice the lands of 
Ireland, that want hands for tillage, mult be 
employed in grazing, which would fink the 
price of wool, raw hides, butter, and tallow, 
lo that the Exgli/b might have them at their 
own rates; and in return ſend us wheat to 
make our bread, barley to brew our drink, 
and oats for our horlcs, without any labour 
of our own, | Upon, 
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Upon this occaſion, I deſire humbly to of- 
fer a ſcheme, which, in my opinion, would 
beit anſwer the true intereſt of both king- 
doms : For, although I bear a moſt tender 
filial affection for England, my dear native 
country; yet, I cannot deny but this noble 
ifland hath a great ſhare in my love and eſ- 
teem, nor can I expreſs how much I defire to 
ſee it flouriſh in trade and opulence, even be- 
yond its preſent happy condition. 

The profitable land of this kingdom is, I 
think, uſually computed at ſeventeen millions 
of acres, all which I propoſe to be wholly 
turned to ing. Now, it is found by ex- 
perience, that one grazier and his family can 
manage two thouſand acres, Thus, fixteen 
millions eight hundred thouſand acres may be 
managed by eight thouſand four hundred fa- 
mil ies, and the fraction of two hundred thou- 
fand acres will be more than ſufficient for 
cabbins, out-houſes, and potatoe-gardens ; 
becauſe it is to be underſtood, that corn of 
all forts muſt be ſent to us from England. 

Theſe eight thouſand four hundred families 
may be divided among the four provinces, ac- 
coriling to the number of houſes in each pro- 
vince; and, making the equal allowance of 
ight to a family, the number of inhabitants 
will amount to ſixty-ſeven thouſand two hun- 
dred fouls; to theſe we are to add a ftanding 
army of twenty thouſand Eng/i/h, which, to- 
gether with their trulls, their baſtards, and 
their horſe-boys, will, by a groſs computati- 
on, very near double the count, and be very 

K 3 ſufficient 
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ſufficient for the defence and grazing of the 
kingdcm, as well as to enrich our neighbours, 
expel popery, and keep out the Pretender. 
And, left the army ſhould be at a loſs for bu- 
ſineſs, I think it would be very prudent to 
employ them in collecting the publick taxes 
for paying themſelves and the civil lift. 

I vide that all our owners of thoſe lands 
ſhould live conſtantly in England, in order to 
learn politeneſs, and qualify themſelves for 
employments: But, for fear of increaſing 
the natives in this iſland, that an annnal 
draught, according to the number born every 
year, be exported to whatever prince will bear 
the carriage; or tranſplanted to the Exglib 
dominions on the American continent, as 2 
ſcreen between his majeſty's Engliſh ſubjetts 
and the ſavage Indians. 

I adviſe likewiſe, that no commodity what- 
ſoever, of this nation's growth, ſhould be 
ſent to any other country, except England, 
under the penalty of high treaſon ; and that 
all the ſaid commodities ſhall be ſent in their 
natural ftate, the hides raw, the wool un- 
combed, the flax in the ſtub ; excepting only 
fiſh, butter, tallow, and whatever elſe will 
be ſpoiled in the carriage. On the contrary, 
that no goods whatſoever ſhall be imported 
hither, * from England, under the ſame 
penalty: That England ſhould be forced, at 


their own rates, to ſend us over cloaths ready | 
made, as well as ſhirts and ſmocks to the fol- | 
diers and their trulls; all iron, wooden, and 
earthen ware; and whatever furniture _w_ 
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be neceſſary for the cabbins of graziers, with 
a ſufficient quantity of gin, and other ſpirits, 
for thoſe who can afford to get drunk on holy- 
days. 

As to the civil and eccleſiaſtical adminiſtra- 
tion, which I have not fully conſidered, I can 
ſay little; only with regard to the latter, it 
is plain, that the article of paying tythe -for 
ſupporting ſpeculative opinions in religion, 
which is ſo inſupportable a burthen to all 
true proteſtants, and to moſt churchmen, will 
be very much leſſened by this expedient ; be- 
cauſe dry cattle pay * to the ſpiritual 

ireling, any more than imported corn; ſo 
that the 4 ſhepherd and cowherd 
1 fit, every man under his own blackberry 
buſh, and his own potatoe-bed, whereby this 
happy iſland will become a new Arcadia. 

o likewiſe propoſe, that no money ſhall 
be uſed in Ireland, except what is made of 
leather, which likewiſe ſhall be coined in 
England, and imported; and that the taxes 
ſhall be levied out of the commodities we ex- 
port for Exgland, and there turned into mo- 
ney for his majeſty's uſe z and the rents to 
landlords diſcharged in the ſame manner. 
This will be no manner of grievance, for we 
already fee it — icable to live without 
—7 1 . N= 1 * of it 
e + Hut, w paper continue 
1 that defect, or whether we ſhall 
hang up all thoſe who profeſs the trade of 
— 2 (which latter I am rather inclined 

K 4 | to), 
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to), muſt be left to the conſideration of wiſer 
politicians. 

That which maketh me more zealouſly bent 
upon this ſcheme is my defire of living in 
amity with our neighbouring brethren ; for 
we have already tryed all other means, with- 
out effect, to that bleſſed end: And, by the 
courſe of meaſures taken for ſome years paſt, 
it ſhould ſeem that we are all agreed in the 

int. 

This expedient will be of great advan 
to both Kingdoms u — — 
For, as to England, they have a juſt claim 
to the balance of trade on their fide with the 
whole world ; and therefore our anceſtors and 
we, who conquered this kingdom for them, 
ought, in duty and gratitude, to let them 
have the whole benefit of that conqueſt to 
themſelves ; eſpecially, when the conqueſt was 
amicably made, without blood-ſhed, by ſti- 

ulation between the I1ri/6 princes and Henry 
H. by which paid him, indeed, not equal 
homage with what the electors of Germany 
do the emperor, but wy near the ſame that 
he did to the king of France for his French 
dominions. 

In conſequence of this claim from England, 
that kingdom may very reaſonably demand 
the benefit of all our commodities in their na- 
tural growth, to be manufactured by their 
people, and a ſufficient quantity of them for 
our uſe to be returned hither fully manufac- 
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This, on the other fide, will be of great 
benefit to our inhabitants the graziers, when 
time and labour will be too much taken up in 
manuring their ground, feeding their cattle, 
ſheering their ſheep, and ſending over their 
oxen fit for ſlaughter; to which employments 

are turned by nature, as deſcended from 
the Scythians, whole diet they are ſtill ſo fond 
of. 80 Virgil deſcribeth it: 

Et lac concretum cum ſanguine bibit equino. 
Which, in Exgliſß, is Bonnyclabber [y]. 
mingled with the blood of horſes, as they 
formerly did, until about the beginning of 
the laſt century, when luxury, under the form 
of politeneſs, beginning to creep in, they chang- 
ed the blood of horſes for that of their black 
cattle ; and, by conſequence, became leſs war- 
like than their anceſtors. 

Although I propoſed that the army ſhould 
be collectors of the publick revenues, yet I did 
not thereby intend that thoſe taxes ſhould be 
paid in gold or ſilver; but in kind, as all 
other rent: For the cuſtom of tenants mak - 
ing their payments in money, is a new thing 
in the world, little known in former ages, nor 
generally practiſed in any nation at preſent, 
except this iſland, and the Southern parts of 
Britain. But, to my great ſatisfaction, I 
foreſee better times; the ancient manner be- 
ganneth to be now practiſed in many parts of 
Connaught, as well as in the county of Corte, 
where the ſquires turn tenants to themſelves, 
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divide ſo many cattle to their ſlaves, who are 
to provide ſuch a quantity of butter, hides, 
or tallow, ſtill keeping wp their number of 
cattle ? and the goods to Corke, or other 

rt-towns, and then fell them to merchants. 

y which invention there is no ſuch thing as 
a ruined farmer to be ſeen ; but the people 
live with comfort on potatoes and bonnyclab- 
ber, neither of which are vendible commodi- 
ties abroad, 
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The PRINT E R's 
ADVERTISEMENT, 


HE N Dr. Swift was at Sir Arthur 
Acheſon's at es in the coun- 
ty of Armagh, an leman was re- 
* to him, as being a remarkable 
cavalier in the reigns of Charles II. James 
II. and William III. who had behawed with 
great hyalty and bravery in Scotland duri 

the troubles of thoſe reigns, but aua: laat 
by the government, alt eh be dyerord great 
rewards from it. As he was reduced in his 

circumflances, Dr. Swift made him a hand- 
ſome preſent ; but ſaid at the ſame time, Sir, 
* this trifle cannot ſupport you” long, and 


& getting a ſum 27 money ſalicient to put 
ou into a nay of life of fpporting your: 
4 felf with 2 
To which captain Creichton Tor . Was 
the gentleman's name) anſtuered, I have 
% tired all my friend, and 1 A ay 
« ſuch extraordinary favours. 
Swift replied, « Sir, I have hed _— of 
your adventures; that they are freſh in 
8 = memory; that you can tell them ith 
c«c great 
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te great humour ; and that you have taken 
& memorandums of them in writing.” To 
which the captain ſaid, ©* I have ; but no 
© one can underſiand them but myſelf.” Then 
Dr. Swift rejoined, ©* Sir, get your manu- 
te ſcripts, read them to me, and tell me none 
* but genuine flories ; then I will place them 
e in order for you, prepare them for the preſs, 
te and endeavony to get you a ſubſcription among 
« my friends, as you may do among your own.” 
The 2 oon after, waited on the dean 
with his papers, and related many adven- 
tures to him; which the dean was ſo hind as 
to put in order of time, to correct the flyle, and 
make a ſmall book of entitled, The MEMOIRS 
or CAPTAIN JOHN CREICHTON, 
A ſubſcription was immediately ſet on foot, by 
the dean's intereft and recommendation, which 
raiſed for the mg" above two hundred 
pounds, and made the remaining part of his 
life ven bappy ang ea/y. 


TO 
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T HE author of theſe memoirs, Ca 
Jobn Creichton, is ſtill alive, and reſi 
in the northern part of this kingdom. He 
is a very honeſt and worthy man; but of 
the old ſtamp: and, it is probable, that 
ſome of his principles will not reliſh , 
well, in the preſent diſpoſition of the world, 
His ' memoirs are therefore to be received 
like a poſthumous work, and as containin 
fats, which very few alive, except himſelf, 
can remember : Upon which account, none 
of his generous ſubſcribers are, in the leaſt, 
anſwerable for many opinions, relating to 
the public, both in church and ftate, which 
he ſeems to juſtify, and in the vindication of 
which, to the 33 of his life, and the 
loſs of his fortune, he ſpent the, moſt uſe - 
ful part of his days. Principles, as the 
world goes, are little more than Faſhion ; 
and the apoſtle tells us, that the Faſhion of 
this World | paſſeth away. We read with 
pleaſure the memoirs of ſeveral authors, 
whoſe party we diſapprove, if they be writ- 
ten with nature and truth. Curious men 
are deſirous to ſee what can be ſaid on both 
ſides ; and even the virulent flat relation of 
Ludbao, though written in the ſpirit of 
rage, prejudice and vanity, doth not want 
Its 
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its advocates, This inclines me to think, 
that the memoirs of Capt. Creichton may 
not be unacceptable to the curious of every 
party; becauſe, from my knowledge of the 
man, and the teſtimony of-ſeveral conſi- 
fiderable perſons, of different political deno- 
minations, I am confident, that he hath not 
inſerted one paſſage or circumſtance, which 
he did not know, or, from the beſt intel- 
ligence he could get, believed to be true. 


Theſe memoirs are therefore offered to 
the world in their native ſimplicity. And 
it was not with little difficulty, that the 
author was perſuaded by his friends to re- 
collect and pvt them in order, chiefly for his 
own juſtification, and partly by the impor- 
tunity of ſeveral eminent gentlemen, who 
had a mind that they ſhould turn to ſome 
profit to the author. 


The captain having made over all his 
little eſtate to a beloved daughter, upon her 
marriage, on the condition of being enter- 
tained in her houſe for the ſmall remainder 
of his life, hath put it out ef his own power, 
either to ſupply his incidental wants, to 
pay ſome long-contrated debts, or to gra- 
tity his penerous nature in being further 
victul to his, family; on which accounts, he 
(Iefires to return his moſt humble thanks to 
his worthy ſubſcribers ; and hopes they will 
contder him no further than as an honeſt, 
well-meaning man, who, by his cwn n 
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al cou and conduct, was able to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf, under many diſadvantages, 
to a degree, that few private lives have been 
attended with ſo many ſingular and extra- 
ordinary events. 


Beſides the great ſimplicity in the ſtyle 
and manner of the author, it is a very valu- 
able circumſtance, that his plain relation 
corretts many miſtaken paſſages in other 
hiſtorians, which have too long paſſed for 
truths ; and whoever impartially compares 
both, will probably decide in the captain's 
favour : For the memory of old men is ſel- 
dom deceived, in what paſſed in their youth 
and vigour of age: And, if he hath, at 
any time, happened to be miſtaken in cir- 
cumſtances of time or place (with neither 
of which I can charge him), it was certain- 
] inſt his will. Some of his own per- 
Gal diftreſſes and actions, which he — 
related, might be almoſt the ſubject of a 
tragedy. 


Upon the whole, comparing great thin 
to Knall, I know not — 2 — 
more reſemble thoſe of Philip de Comines 
(which have received ſo univerſal appro- 
bation) than theſe of Capt. Creichton, Shich 
are told in in a manner equally natural, and 
with equal appearance of truth, although, 
I confeſs, upon affairs in a more obſcure 
ſcene, and of leſs importance. J. S. 
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MEMOIRS 
OF 
Capt. JOHN CREICHTON. 


THE former part of my life having been 
attended with ſome paſſages and events 
not very common to men of my private and 
obſcure conditien, I have (perhaps induced 
by the talkativeneſs of old age) very freely 
and frequently communicated them to ſeveral 
worthy gentlemen, who were pleaſed to be 
my friends, and ſome of them my benefac- 
tors. Theſe perſons profeſſed themſelves to 
be fo well entertained with my ſtory, that 
they often wiſhed it could be digeſted into or- 
der, and publiſhed to the world, believing 
that ſuch a treatiſe, by the variety of inci- 
dents, written in a plain un ed ſtyle, 
might be, at leaſt, ſome amuſement to indif- 
ferent readers; of ſome example to thoſe who 
deſire ſtriftly to adhere to their duty and prin- 
ciples ; and might ſerve to vindicate my repu- 
tation in Scotland, where I am awry 4-6. oo 
that kingdom having been the chief ſcene of 
my acting, and where I have been repreſented, 
7 a faratick rebellious +: Buy a perſecutor 
the ſaints, and a man of 

Having loſt the benefit of a thorough ſchool 
education by a moſt indiſcreet marriage, in 
all worldly views, although to a very good 
4 woman 
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woman ; and, in conſequence thereof, being 
forced to ſeek my fortune in Scotland as a ſol- 
dier, where I forgot all the little I had learn- 
ed, the reader cannot reaſonably expect to be 
much pleaſed with my ſtyle, or method, or 
manner of relating : It is enough, if I never 
wilfully fail in point of truth, nor offend b 

malice or partiality, My memory, I thank 
God, is yet very perfect as to things long paſt, 
although, like an old man, I retain but little 
of what hath happened ſince I grew into years. 

I am likewiſe very ſenſible of an infirmity 
in many authors, who write their own me- 
moirs, and are apt to lay too much weight 
upon tries, which they are vain enough to 
conceive the world to be as much concerned 
in as themſelyes ; yet I remember that Pla- 
tarch, in his lives of great men (which I 
have read in the Exgliſß tranſlation), ſays, that 
the nature and diſpoſition of a man's mind 
may be often better diſcovered by a ſmall cir- 
cumſtance, than by an action or event of the 
greateſt importance. And, beſides, it is not 
improbable that grey hairs may have brought 
upon me a vanity, to deſire that poſterity may 
know what manner of man I was. 

I lye under another diſadvantage, and, in- 
in a very great one, from the wonderful 
change of opinions, fince I firſt made any a 
pearance m the world. I was bred un 
the principles of the ſtricteſt loyalty to my 
prince, and in an exact conformity in diſci- 

ne, as well as dactrine, to the church of 
England ; which are neither altered nor ſhaken 

to 
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to this very day; and I am now too old to 
mend. However, my different ſentiments, 
fince my laſt troubles after the revolution, 
have never had the leaft influence either upon 
my actions or diſcourſe. I have ſubmitted 
myſelf with entire reſignation, according to 
St. Paul's precept, to the powers that be. I 
converſe equally with all parties, and am 
equally favoured by all; and, God knows, it 
is now of little conſequence what my opinions 
are, under ſuch a weight of age and infirmi- 
ties, with a very ſcanty ſubhitance, which, 
inſtead of comforting, will hardly ſupport me. 
But there is another, point, which requires 
a better apolex y than I am able to give: A 
judicious reader will be apt to cenſure me, 
and, I confeſs, with reaſon enouę 1, as guilty 
of a very fooliſh ſuper/irtion in clating m 
dreams, and how I was guided by them wi 
ſucceſs, in diſcovering one or two principal 
Cemenanters. I thail net eaſily allow mytelf 
to be, either by aatzre ur education, more ſu- 
perfiitzons than other men; but I take the 
truth to be this: Being then full of zeal 
againſt enthu/iaflical rebels, and better in- 
formed of their lurking holes than moſt of 
cers in the army, this made fo ſtrong an im- 
preſſion on my mind, that it affected 
dreams; when I was directed to the m 
probable places, almoſt as well as if I bad 
been azvate, being guided in the night by 
the ſame conjectures I had made in the day. 
There could pcflibly be no more in the matter; 
and God forbid I ſhould pretend to a ſpirit of 
divination, 
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divination, which 7 make = reſemble 
thoſe very hypocritical ſaints, whom it was 
both _- and inclination, to bring to jul. 
tice, for their many horrid Maſpbemies againſt 
God, rebellions againſt their prince, and bar- 
barities towards their countrymen and fellow 
Chriftans. 

My great-grand-father, Alexander Creich- 
ton, of the houſe of Dumfries, in Scotland, in 
a feud between the Maxw?/s and the Jaba- 
flons (the chief of the Jobnflont being the 
lord Jobaſſon, anceſtor of the 8 marquis 
of Annandale), ſiding with the latter, and 
having killed ſome of the former, was forced 
to "7 into Ireland, where he ſettled near Ki- 
zard, then a woody-country, and now called 
Caliden :- But within a year or two, ſome 
friends and relations of thoſe Maxwells who 
had been killed in the feud, coming over to 
Ireland to purſue their revenge, lay in wait 
- for my d-father in 'the wood, and ſhot 
him dead, as he was going to church. This 
accident happened about the time that James 
the ſixth of Scotland came to the crown of 


Alexander, m t-grand father, left two 
ſons, and 9 his eldeſt ſon 
= lived till a year or two after the rebel- 
ion in 1641. His houſe was the firſt in U- 
fer ſet upon by the Iriſh, who took and im- 
priſoned him at Dungannon ; but, fortunately 
making his eſcape, he went to Sir Robert 
Stuart, who was then in arms for the king, 
and died in the ſervice, : 
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This John, who was m 2 left 
two ſons, Alexander, my father, and a young 
ſon, likewiſe named Jobn, who, being a child 
but two or three years old, at his father's death 
was invited to Scotland by the lady Dumfries, 
there educated by her, and ſent to ſea: He 
made ſeveral voyages to and from Barba- 
does, then ſettled in Scotland, where he died 
ſome time after the Reforation, leaving, be- 
ſide a daughter, one ſon, who, at my charges, 
was bred up a Phyfician, and proved fo famous 
in his profeſſion, that he was ſent, by her late 
majeſty Queen Anne, to cure the king of Por- 
tugal of the venereal diſeaſe. He had a thou- 
ſand pounds paid him in hand, before he be- 
his journey; but hen he arrived at Liſ- 
on, the Portugueze council and phyſicians 
diſſuaded that king from truſting 4 


is perſon 
with a foreigner. However his majeſty of 
Portugal ſhewed him ſeveral marks of his eſ- 
teem ; and, at parting, preſented him with 
a very rich jewel, which he fold afterwards 
for the hundred guineas. He ſtayed there 
not above ſix weeks; during which time, he 
got conſiderable practice. After living many , 
years in London, where he grew very rich, he 
died in Newember 1726, and, as it is believ- 
ed, without making a will, which is = ro- 
bable, becauſe, although he had no children, 
he left me no legacy, who was his coufin-ger- 
man, and had been his greateſt benefaor, by 
the eare and expence of his education, Upon 
this matter, I muſt add one circumſtance 2 — 
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how little ſignificant ſoever it may be to 
others. Mr. Archdeacon Maurice being at 
London, in order to his journey to France, on 
account of his health, went to viſit the doc- 
tor, and put him in mind of me, urging the 
obligations I had laid upon him. The doc- 
tor agreed to ſend me Whatever ſum of money 
the archdeacon ſhould think reaſonable, aud 
deliver it to him on his return from his tra- 
vels; but unfortunately the doctor died two 
or three days before the archdeacon came 

back. 
Alexander, my father, was about eighteen 
cars old in 1641. The Trib rebellion then 
— cut, he went to captain Gerard Ir- 
vin, his relation, ng was then captain of 
horſe, and afterwards knighted by king Charles 
the ſecond. This gentleman having a party 
for the king, ſoon after joined with Sir Robert 
Stuart in the county of Donegal ; where, in 
the courſe of thoſe troubles, they continued 
{kirmiſhing, ſometimes with the Jriſb rebels, 
and fometunes with thoſe of the Exgliſb par- 
liament, after the rebellion in England began ; 
till at length captain Irwin, and one Mr. Stu- 
art, were taken priſoners, and put in goal in 
Derry ; which city was kept for the parlia- 
ment againſt the king, by Sir Charles Coote. 
Here my father performed a very memorable 
and ant action, in reſcuing his relation 
captain Irvin, and Mr. Stuart. I will re- 
late this fact in all its particulars, not only 
becauſe it will do ſome honour to my father's 
memory, but likewiſe becauſe, for its bold- 
5 Nos 
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neſs and ſucceſs, it ſeems to me very well ts 
deſerve recording. 

My father having received information, 
that Sir Charles Coote, governor of Derry, 
had publickly declared, that captain Irvin 
and his companion ſhould be put to death 
within two or three days, communicated this 
intelligence to ſeven truſty friends ; who all 
engaged to aſſiſt him, with the hazard of their 
kwes, in delivering the two geitlemen from 
the danger that threatened them. They all 
agreed that my father, and three more, at the 
hour of fix in the morning, when the weſt- 
gate ſtood open, and the draw-bridge was let 
down, for the governor's horſes to go out to 
water, ſhould ride in, one by one, after a 
manner as if they belonged to the town, and 
there conceal themſelves in a friend's houſe till 
night; at which time my father was to ac- 
quaint captain Irvin and his fellow priſener 
with their deſign, which was to this purpoſe :; 
That, after concerting meaſures at the pri- 
ſon, my father ſhould repair to a certain 11 
on the city-wall, and give inſtructions to the 
four without, at twelve at night: Accord- 
_ ingly, next morning, as ſoon as the gate was 
open, my father, with his three .comrades, 
uo the town, and the ſame gight having 

tled matters with the two gentlemen, that 
they ſhould be ready at ſix next morning, at 
which hour, he and his three friends ſhould 
call upon them ; he then went to the wall, 
and directed the four, who were without, that 
as ſoon as they ſhould ſee the gate open, 2 
f 5 the 
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the bridge drawn, one of them ſhould walk 
up to the centry, and ſecure him from making 
any noiſe, by holding a piſtol to his breaſt ; 
after which, the other three ſhould ride up, 
and ſecure the room where the by-guard lay, 
to prevent them from coming out: Moft of 
the garriſon were in their beds, which encou- 
raged my father and his friends, and much 
facilitated the enterprize : Therefore preciſely 
at fix o'clock, when the by-guard and centry 
at the weſtern-gate were ſecured by the four 
without, my father and the other three within 
being mounted on horſe back, with one ſpare 
horſe, in the habit of town's people, with 
cudgels in their hands, called at the goal-door, 
on pretence to ſpeak to captain Irvin and 
Mr. Stuart. They were both walking in a 
large room in the goal, with the goaler and 
three ſoldiers attending them; but theſe not 
ſuſpecting the perſons on horſeback before the 
door, whom 2 to be inhabitants of 
the town, my father aſked captain Irvin whe- 
ther he had any commands to a certain place, 
where he pretended to be going; the captain 
made ſome anſwer, but ſaid they ſhould not 
go before they had drank with him; then 
iving a piece of money to one of the ſol- 
— to buy a bottle of ſack at a tavern a 
good way off, and pretending likewiſe ſome 
errand for another ſoldier, ſent him alſo out 
of the way; there being now none left to 
uard the priſoners but the er and the 
third ſoldier, captain Iris leapt over the 
hatch-door, and as the goaler * 
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father knocked him down with his cudgel, - 
While this was doing, Mr. Stuart tript up 
the ſoldier's heels, and immediately leapt over 
the hatch. They both mounted, Stugrt on 
the horſe behind my father, and Irvin on the 
ſpare one, and in a few minutes came up 
with their companions at the gate, before the 
main-guard could arrive, although it were 
keys within twenty yards of the goal-door. 

ſhould have obſerved, that as ſoon as 
captain Irvin and his friend got over the 
hatch, my father and his comrades put a 
couple of broad ſwords into their hands, 
which they had concealed under their cloaks, 
and at the ſame time drawing their own, were 
all fix determined to force their way againſt 
any, who offered to obſtruct them in their 
paſlage; but the diſpatch was ſo ſudden, that 
they got clear out of the gate, before the leaſt 
oppoſition could be made. They were no ſooner 
gone, than the town was alarmed ; Coote, the 
governor, got out of his bed, and ran into 
the ſtreets in his birt, to know what the hub- 
bub meant, and was in a great rage at the 
accident. The adventurers met the gover- 
nor's groom, coming back with his maſter's 
horſes from watering ; they ſeized the horſes, 
and got ſafe to Sir Robert Stuart g, about four 
miles off, without loſing one drop of blood in 
1 7. —_— 2 bir I may ſo 

is on (if I ma ume 
to call — 1 above — des 
by his wife Anne Maxwell, of the family of 
the carl of * of whom I * the 
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eldeſt ; they all died young, except myſelf, 
three other boys, and two girls; who lived 
to be men and women. My ſecond brother 
I took care to have educated at Glaſgow, but 
he was drowned at two-and-twenty years old, 
in a ſtorm, on his return to Ireland. The 
other two died captains abroad, in the ſervice 
of king William. 
I was born the eighth day of May, 1648, 
at Caſtle-fin in the county of Donegal. I made 
ſome ſmall progreſs in learning at the ſchool 
of Dungannon; but when I was eighteen 
ears old, I very inconſiderately married 
rs. Elizabeth Delgarno, my ſchool-maſter's 
daughter, by whom I have had thirteen chil. 
dren, who all died young, except two daugh- 
ters, married to two brothers, James and 
Charles Young, of the county of Tyrone. 
Having been ſo very young when I married, 
I could think 'of no other courſe to advance 
my fortune, than by getting into the army. 
Captain Irvin, often mentioned already, had 
a brother who was a phyſician at Edinburgh, 
to whom he wrote in my favour, defiring he 
would recommend me to the marquis of 4 
tholl and others, then at the head of affairs in 
Scotland; this was in the year 1674. There 
were then, but one troop of horſe-guards 
(whereof the marquis was colonel) and one 
regiment of foot-guards, commanded by the 
earl of Linlithgow, in that kingdom ; - and 
they conſiſted chief of gentlemen. - 
. Irvin, phyſician to the horſe-guards, 
accordingly preſented me to the marquis of 
Atholl, 
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Atball, requeſting that I might be received 
into his troop. His lordſhip, pretending 
there was no vacancy, was, by the doctor, 
threatened, in a free jeſting manner, with a 
doſe of poiſon, inſtead of phytic, the firit 
time he ſhould want his kill; Weell, wweell 
then, quoth the marquis, what is your friend's 
— Deel tat me, anſwer the doctor, gin 
Iten; whereupon I was called in, to write 
my name in the roll. I was then ordered ta 
repair to the troop at Sterling, with directions 
to lieutenant colonel Cockburn, the command 
ing officer, to put me into which of the four 
ſquadrons, whereof the troops conſiſted, he 
thought fit. He thereupon placed me in his 
own, and appointed me my quarters. 

Soon after this, the Con venticlet growing 


numerous in the weſt, ſeveral parties were 


drawn out to ſuppreſs them; among whom 
I never failed to make one, in hopes thereby 
to be taken notice of by my commanders ; 
for I had nothing to recommend me, except 


my activity, diligence, and courage, being a 


ſtranger, and born out of that kingdom. 

My firſt action, after having been taken 
into the guards, was, with a dozen gentle- 
men more, to go in queſt of Mas David 
Williamſon, a noted Covenanter ; ſince made 
more ous in the book, called the Scotch 
Preſbyterian eloquence. I had been aſſured, 
that this Williamſon did much frequent the 
houſe of my lady Cherrytree, within ten miles 
of Edinburg ; but _ I arrived firſt with 
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my party about the houſe, the lady, we?! 
knowing our errand, put Wilkamſon to bed 
to her daughter, diſguiſed in a woman's nght- 
dreſs. When the troopers went to ſearch in 
the young lady's room, her mother pretend- 
ed that ſhe was not well; and Milliamſon ſo 
managed the matter, that when the daughter 
raiſed herſelf a little in the bed, to let the 
troopers ſee her, they did not diſcover him, 
and ſo went off diſappointed. But the 
young lady proved with child; and Villiam- 
ſon, to a off the ſcandal, married her in 
ſome time after. This Williamſon married 
five or fix wiyes ſucceſſively, and was alive 
in the reign of queen Arne; at which time, 
I ſaw him preaching in one of the kirks at 
Edinburg. It is ſaid that king Charles the 
ſecond, hearing of Williamzſon's behaviour in 
lady Cherrytree's honſe, wiſhed to ſee the man 
that diſcovered ſo much wigour, while his 
troopers were in ſearch of him: And, in 2 
merry way, declared, that when he was in 
the Royal-ak, he could not have kiſſed the 
bonneeft laſs in Chriftendom. Rt 

Some time after this, Thomas Dalxiel, ge- 
neral of the forces in Scotland, an excellent 
ſoldier, who had been taken priſoner at the 
famous battle of Worcefter, and ſent priſoner 
to the Tower, eſcaping from thence mto 
Muſcowy, was made general to the Czar; 
and returning home, after the Refloration, 


he con- 
tinued 


. was preferred, by the king, to be generat of 
the forces in Scotland, in Chick pol 
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tinued till his death, which happened a little 
before the Revolution. This general com- 
manded fifty of the foot-guards, with an en- 
ſign, to accompany me, and to follow m 

directions, in the purſuit of a torious rebe 

one Adam Stobow, a farmer in Fife, near 
Colroſs. This fellow had gone through the 
Weſt, endeavouring to ſtir up ſedition in the 
people, by his great (kill in canting and pray- 
ing. There had been ſeveral parties ſent over 
oor him, before I and my men undertook 
the buſineſs, but they could never diſcover 
him. We reached Colro/s at night, where I 
directed the enſign and all the men to ſecure 
three or four w. who were in the place; 
while I, with two or three of the ſoldiers to 
aſhſt me, went to Stobow's houſe, about a 
mile and a half from Colroſs, by break of 
day, for fear ſome of his friends might give 
him notice. Before I got to the houſe, I ob- 
ſerved a kiln in the way, which I ordered to 
be ſearched, becauſe I found there an heap 
of ſtraw in the paſſage, up to the kiln-pot. 
There I found Stoboxww lurking, and carried 
him to Colroſs, although his daughter offered 
me an hundred dollars to let him go. We 
returned immediately to the general at Ein- 
burg, with Stoboww and the priſoners taken by 
the enſign at Colroſs. hey continued a 
while in confinement, but Stabow, at his 
trial, found friends enough to fave his life, 
aud was only baniſhed ; yet he returned home 
a year after, and proved as troubleſome and 
ſeditious as ever, till at the fight of Both=uell- 
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Bridge, it was thought, he was killed, for he 
was never heard of afterwards. 

During the time I was in the guards, 
about two years after the affair of Mas Da- 
vid Williamſon at the lady Cherrytrece's, I 
was quartered with a party at Bath-Gate, 
which is a {mall village, twelve miles from 
Edinburg. One Sunday morning, by break 
of day, I and my comrade, a gallant High- 
Tand gentleman of the name of Grant, went 
out diſguiſed in grey coats and bonnets, in 
ſearch after ſome Conwenticle, We travelled 
on foot, eight or ten miles' into the wild 
mountains, where we ſpiced thrce fellows on 
the top of an hill, whom we conjectured to 
ſtand there as ſpies, to give intelligence to a 
Co. venticie, when any ot the king's troopers 
thould happen to come that way. There 
they ſtood, with long poles in their hands, 
till J and my friend came pretty near, and 
then they turned to go down the hill: When 
we obſerved this, we took a little compaſs, 
and came up with them on the other fide; 
whereupon they ſtood fiill, leaning on their 
poles: Then I bounced forward upon one 
of them, and ſuddenly ſnatched the pole out 
ef his hand, aſked him why he carried ſuch 
a pole on the Lord's-day, and at the fame 
time knocked him down with it. My com- 
rade immediately ſeized on the ſecond, aud 
laid him flat by a gripe of his hair; but the 
third took to his EE and ran down the 
hill, However, having left my friend to 
guard the two tormer, I overtovs the lait, 
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and felled him likewiſe; but the place bein 

ſteep, the violence with which I ran — 
me a good way down the hill, before I could 
recover myſelf, after the ſtroke I had given; 
and by the time I could get up again to the 
place where he lay, the rogue had got on his 
feet, and was fumbling for a ſide · piſtol, that 
hung at his belt, under his upper coat; 
which as Toon as I obſerved, I fetched him 
to the ground a ſecond time with the pole, 
and ſeized on his piſtol; then, leading him 
up to the other two, I defired my friend to 
examine their pockets, and ſee whether they 
carried any powder or ball, but we found 
none. 

We then led our priſoners down the hill, 
at the foot of which there was a bog, and on 
the other fide a man fitting on a rock; when 
we adyanced near him, leaving our priſoners 
in the keeping of my friend, I ran up to- 
wards the man, who fled down on the other 
fide. As ſoon as I had reached the top of 
the rock, there appeared a great number of 
people, aſſembled in a glin, to hear the 
preaching of Mas John King, as I under- 
ſtood afterward, whoſe voice was fo loud, 
that it reached the ears of thoſe who were at 
the greateſt diſtance, which could mot, I 
think, be leſs than a quarter of a mile; 
they all ſtanding before him, and the wind 
favouring the ſtrength of his lungs. When 
my friend had brought the three priſoners to 
the top of the rock, where I waited for — 

o7 
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they all broke looſe and ran down to the 
' Conventicle : But my friend advancing with- 
in about forty yards of that rabble, com- 
manded them in his majeſty's name to depart 


to their own homes. Whereupon, about _ 


forty of - their number, with poles in their 
hands, drew out from the reſt, and advanced 
againſt us two, who had the courage, or ra- 
ther the temerity, to face ſo great a company, 
which could not be fewer than a thouſand. 
As this party of theirs was preparing with 
their long poles to attack me and my Friend, 
it happened very luckly, that a fine gelding, 
ſaddled and bridled, with a pillion likewiſe 
upon him, came up near us, in ſearch for 
better graſs; I caught the horſe, and imme- 
diately mounted him, which the reſt of the 
Conventiclers obſerving, they broke up and 
followed as faſt as they could, ſome on þorſe- 
back, and the reſt on foot, to prevent me 
from going off with the horſe; but I put 
him to the gallop, and ſuffering him to chuſe 
his own wa 2 the mountain, which 
was full of bogs and bags, got out of reach. 
My friend kept up with me as long as he 
could, but having run a mile through ſuch 
difficult places, he was quite ſpent, and the 
Conwerticlers hard at his heels; whereupon 
he called to me for aſſiſtance, and I alighting 
put him upon the horſe, bidding him to make 
the beſt of his way to the laird of Poddi- 
fhaw's about two miles off. By this time 
we ſaw twelve Covenanters on — = 
| who 
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who advanced towards us by a ſhorter cut, 
ind blocked up a gap, through which we 
were, of neceſſity, to paſs. I undertook to 
clear the gap for my friend, and, running to- 
wards the rogues with my broad-ſword and 
piſtol, ſoon — them to open to the right 
and left: My comrade got through, and 
was purſued a good way; but he fo laid 
about him with his broad-ſword, that the 
purſuers, bemg unarmed, durſt not ſeize him. 
In the mean time, I, who was left on foot, 
kept the Covenanters, who followed me, at a 
proper diſtance ; but they pelted me with 
Hlode, which I ſometimes returned, till at 
laſt, after chaſing me above a mile, they ſaw 
a party of troopers in red, paſſing by, at 
ſome diſtance ; and then they gave over their 

uit. 
Pee troopers, obſerving my friend gallo 
ing and purſued, imagined he was ſome fa 
natic preacher, till they came to an old. wo- 
man on a hill, whom my friend had deſired 
to deny his _ gone that way; upon 
which they went off to their quarters, and he 
got ſafe to Poddiſbaw's, whicher I ſoon after 
arrived. The lawd of Poddifhaw had been 
that day at church; from whence returning 
with the laird of Pocammock, who lived about 
a mile off, they both wondered how the horſe 
got thither, for Pocammock was the owner of 
the horſe, and his lady had rode on it that 
day to the Conventicle, without her huſband's 
knowledge, having been ſeduced thither by 
ſome fanatic "neighbours, for ſhe had _ 
den 
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been at their meetings before. My friend 
and I acquainted the two lairds with the 
whole adventure of that day: And, after 
dinner, Pocammock requefted to let him have 
the horſc home, thereby to ſtifle any reflexion 
his lady might bring upon him, or herſelf, 
by going to a Conventicle ; he likewiſe in- 
vited us to dine next day at his houſe, where 
the horſe ſhould in be delivered to me, 
as juſtly forfeited by the folly of his wife. 
We went accordingly with the laird of Pod- 
diſhaw, and dined at Pocammock's, where 
the horſe was ordered to be led out into the 
court, in the ſame accoutrements as I found 
him the day before: But, obſerving the lady 
in tears, I told her, that if ſhe would give 
me her promiſe, never to go to a Conventacle 
again, ; would beſtow her the horſe, and 
conceal what had paſſed z ſhe readily com- 
plied, and ſo the matter was made up. How- 
ever, the laird her huſband aſſured me, that 
no horſe in Scotland ſhould be better paid 
for; and, being a leading man in the coun» 
try, and his lady diſcovering the names 
of thoſe who had been at the Convwenticle, 
he ſent for them, and perſuaded them, as 
they valued their quiet, to make up a purſe 
for me and my friend, which they « Nell 
ly did; and we both lived plentifully a 
twelve mouth after, on the price of that 
horſe. 

This adventure, making much noiſe at 
Edinburg, was the occaſion of my being ſent 
tor up thither, by the maxquis of Atholl, my 

colonel, 
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colonel, who in a very friendly manner ex- 
poſtulated with me upon my raſbneſs, as in- 
deed he had too much reafon to do ; neither 
was I able to ſay any thing in my own juſti- 
fication, However, fince what I had done 
diſcovered my loyalty for my prince, my zeal 
for the church, and my deteflation of all re- 
bellious principles; his lordſhip ever after gave 

me many marks of his friendſhip. 
Accordingly, theſe ſervices gave me fo 
much credit with the general, that he pro- 
miſed to apply to the government, m my fa- 
your, for ſome preferment in the army, upon 
the firſt opportunity, which happened about 
a year runs. For the ſeditious hu- 
mours in the weſt ſtill encreaſing, it was 
thought proper, that three independent troops 
of horſe, and as many dragoons, ſhould he 
raiſed to ſuppreſs the rebels. Whereupon 
Mr. Francis Stuart, grandſon to the — of 
Bothaveil, a private gentleman in the horſe - 
guards, like myſelf, and my intimate ac- 
quaintance, was ſent for, in haſte, by the 
general; becauſe the council of Scotland was 
then writing to the king, that his majeſty 
would pleaſe to grant commſſions to thoie 
perſons, whoſe names were to be ſent up to 
London, that very night. Mr. Stuart gave 
me notice of this : hereupon, although I 
was not ſent for, I reſolved to go up with 
him to Edinburg, and ſollicit for myſelf, 
When I arrived there, and attended the ge- 
neral, his firſt queſtion was, in a hnmorous 
manner, 
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manner, Wha the Deel ſent for you up? 1 
anſwered, that I hoped his excellency would 
now make good his promile, of preferring me, 
ſince ſo fair an opportunity offered at preſent, 
On this occaſion, the general ſtood my firm 
friend, and although the ſors and brothers of 
lords and baronets, and other perſons of qua- 
lity, ſolicited to be made lieutenants and cor- 
nets, in theſe new raiſed troops, yet the ge- 
neral, in regard to my ſervices, eral 
with the council, that I might be appointed 
lieutenant to Mr. Stuart, who was then made 

captain of dragoons. | 
Soon after this [viz. 3 May, 1679], the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews was murdered by 
the lairds of Hackflon and Balfour, aſſiſted by 
four poor · eveavers. Hackſflon, before this 
horrid action, was reputed an honeft and gal- 
laut man; but his friendſhip for his — 
in-law Balfour drew him in to commit this 
inhuman murder. Baljoar, who had been 
the archbiſhop's chamberlain (for to in Scot- 
{and we call a great man's ſteward), whethei 
by negligence or diſbonefly, was ſhort in his 
payments to his lord ; and the fear of being 
called to an account, was a principal motive 
to aſlaſſinate his maſter : however, he pre- 
tended likewiſe a great zeal for the 2 
whereof he looked upon the archbiſbop as 
the greateſt oppreſor. It is certain, that the 
jower people mortally hated the archbi/hop, 
on pretence that his grace had deſerted thei 
<:imaricu; And the weavers, who were ac- 
complicc: 
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complices of Balfour, believed they did God 
ſerwvice in geffroping an enemy of the Kirk ; 
and accordin 7 all the murderers were eſe 
teemed and 55 ed ſaiats, by that rebellious 


1. 

Ae the murder of the archbiſbap, ſeve - 
ral parties in the weſt took up arms, under 
the leading of Robert Hamilton, ſecond ſon 
to Sir William Hamilton, of Preſton, the un- 
worthy ſon of a molt worthy father: Where- 
upon the council met, and ſent for Grabam, 
then laird of Clavwers, afterwards created viſ- 
count Dundee, by king James the ſeventh. 
This noble perſon was, at that time, captain 
of one of thoſe independent troops of horſe, 
which, as I have already mentioned, were 
raiſed before the murder of the archbiſbop. 
The council therefore ordered him to march 
with a detachment of one hundred and twen- 
ty dragoons, and a lieutenant, with his own 
troop, in purſuit of the rebels.  Clawers was 
obliged not to open his commiſſion, until he 
came in 12 of them. In his march he 
took Mas John King, one af their principal 
preachers. Clavers carried King along, un- 
til he came in ſight of the enemy, at Drum- 
clog, eight miles from ton. There the 
preacher was guarded by a dragoon-centry, 
at a little cabbin, on the top of the hill, 
while Cla vers, opening his commiſſion, found 
himſelf commanded to fight the rebels, let 
their number be ever ſo great, with thoſe 
bundred and twenty dragoons. 

Vor. XIII. M Bus 
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But before I proceed to tell the iſſue of 
this affair, I muſt digreſs a little upon the 
ſubje& of Mas John ing, above-mentioned, 
When I was in the guards, ſome time after I 
had miſſed Villiamſon, at lady Cherrytree's 
houſe, the government hearing that this Jobn 
King was beginning to hold his Convwenticles 
not far from Sterling, where the troop of 
horſe then lay, ordered the commanding offi- 
cer there, to ſend a party out to take him, 
and bring him up to the council, I was 
pitched upon, with a ſmall detachment, to 

rform this ſervice, I went to my lord 
Cardrofſe's houſe, to whoſe lady King was 
chaplain ; there I took him, and delivered him 
to the council. This preacher had gotten 
the lady's woman with child, about four or 
five months before, and, it is ſuppoſed, had 
promiſed her — provided the lady 
would ſtand his friend in his preſent diſtreſs ; 
whereupon ſhe was ſo far his friend, as to 

t him bailed, on her engagin » he ſhould 
Fold no more Conventicles: However, he 
went to the hills, and there preached the 
people to arms; and in ſeveral towns, as 
| Fe kubry, Lanerick, and Sanchar in particu- 
lar, in company with Cameron, ſet up decla- 
rations on the marxet-croſſes againſt the king, 
whom he excommunicated, Sv all his adbe- 
rents, Thus he continued till Clawers took 
him at Drumclog, as 1s above-mentioned, 
where he got oft again, until I took him a 
thizd time, after the battle of Bothavel!- 
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Bridge, which ſhall be related in its proper 
e 


The rebels at Drumclog were eight or nine 
thouſand ſtrong : Their leader, as I have 
faid before, was Robert Hamilton, ' ſecond 
brother to the loyal houſe of Preflorn, but a 
profligate, who had ſpent all his patrimomy. 
There were likewiſe gmong them the lairds 
of Knockgray and Fruab, with many other 

tlemen of fortune, whoſe names I have 
orgot. Clawvers's men, with the addition of 
tome few that came in to him, did not ex- 
ceed one hundred and eighty; yet, purſuant 
to his orders, he was forced to fight the ene- 
my; but being ſo vaſtly out- numbered, was 
ſoon defeated, with the loſs of cornet Robert 
Graham, and about eight or ten private 
troopers. The rebels finding the cornet's 
body, and ſuppoſing it to be that of Cla- 
vers, becauſe the name of Graham was 
wrought in the ſhirt-neck, treated it with the 
utmoſt inhumanity, cutting off the noſe, 
picking out the eyes, and ing it through 
im an hundred places, | 

Clavers, in his flight towards Hamillon 
and Glaſgow, rode an horſe that trailed his 
guts for two miles, from the place where the 
engagement happened ; but then overtakin 
his groom with ſome led horſes, he mount 
one of them, and with the remains of his 
imall army efcaped to Glaſgow. The re- 
bels, purſuing as far as Hamilton, advanced 
that evening within a mile of Glaſgow, 
where they encamped all night, As Clavers 
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was marching after his men up the hill, 
where he had left Mas John King, under the 

ard of a dragoon (who ran off with the 
£rſt that fled) King, in a ſneering way, de- 
ſired him to ſtay, and take his priſoner with 


hi a 

The rebels being thus encamped within a 
mile of Glaſgow, Clawers commanded his 
men in the town, to ſtand to their arms all 
night; and having barricadoed the four ſtreets, 
to prevent the rebels horſe from breaking in, 
ordered me, at fun rife, to march with fix 
dragoons, and diſcover which way the rebels 
intended to ccme into the town. I muſt here 
obſerve, that I, with captain Stuart's 


of dragoons, and a battalion of the foot- 


guards, remained in Glaſgow, while Clawers 
marched to Drumclog, where he was defeated. 
But to return: I followed the directions 
which were given me, and having diſcovered 
the enemy from a little eminence, I was or- 
dered by Clawers, who came to me there, to 
watch at a ſmall houſe, where the way di- 
vided, and ſee which of the roads they would 
take, or whether they ſeparated, and each 
took a different way. I ſtayed until I 
w them take two different roads; ſome by 
that from whence I came from the town, 
which was over the Galligate-Bridge, and the 
reſt by the High-Church and e, which 
was more than twice as far as the firſt 
had to come, and conſequent] 2 
both meet at the ſame time within the town. 
This was a great advantage to Clavers, and 
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his little army. That party of the rebels 
which took Galligate-Bridge road, followed 
cloſe at the heels, as I returned to reform 
Clawers what courſe they took. 

The broad ſtreet was immediately full of 
them ; but advancing towards the barricade, 
before their fellows, who followed the other 
road, could arrive to their aſſiſtance, they were 
valiantly received by Clavers and bis men, 
who firing on them at once, and jumping 
over the carts and cars that compoſed the 
barricade, chaſed them out of the town, but 
were quickly forced to return, and receive 
the other „ which, by that time, was 
marching down by the High-Church and Col- 
lege ; but when they came within piſtol- ſnot 
were likewiſe fired upon, and driven out 
the town. In this action many of the re- 
bels fell, but the king's party loſt not fo 
much as one man. 

The town's men being too well affected to 
the rebels, concealed many of them in their 
houſes ; the reſt, who eſcaped, met and drew 
up in a field behind the High-Charch, where 
they ſtayed until five in the afternoon, it be- 
ing in the month of May, and from thence 
marched in a body to the ſame place where 
they were in the morning, about a mile off 
the town. Clavers and his men petting 
they 9 * A * ons en diſ- 
covering is ſpies whi they were 
gone, marched 4 them; but, upon fight 
of our forces, the rebels retircd with a ſtrong 
M 3 rears 
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rear-guard of horſe to'Hamiltcn ; whereupon 
Clawers returned, and quartered that night 
in Glaſgow. 

Next morning, the government ſent or- 
ders to Clawers to leave Glaſgow, and march 
to Sterling, eighteen miles further; and 
three days after, he was commanded to bring 
up his party to * As ſoon as he 
quitted Glaſgow, the rebels returned, and 
having fayed in that town eight or ten days, 
encam on Hamilton- Moor, within a mile 
of Bothwell-Bridge, when it was ſaid, that 
their numbers were increaſed to fourteen 
thouſand ; although biſhop Burnet, in his 
Hiftory of his own Times, moſt falſly and 
partially affirms, that they were not more 
than four thouſand, or thereabouts. 

The council, finding the rebels daily in- 
creaſing in their numbers, gave information 


thereof to the king; whereupon his majeſty 
2 


ſent down the duke of Monmouth, wi 
commiſſion, to be commander in chief, and to 
take with him four troops of Engliſh dra- 
, which were quartered on the borders : 
ut theſe, with the forces in Scotland, amount- 
ed not to above three thouſand. Upon the 
duke's being made commander in chief, gene- 
ral Dalziel refuſed to ſerve under him, and 
remained at his lodgings in Edinburg, till his 
grace was 1 which happened about 


a fortnight a 
The army was about four miles forward 
on the road towards Hamilton, when the _ 
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of Monmouth came up, with his Engliſh dra- 


„ on Saturday the 21ſt of June: from 
thence the whole forces marched to the Kirk 
of Shots, within four miles of the rebels, where 
they lay that night. The next morning he 
marched the army up to an eminence, oppoſite 
to the main body of the enemy, who were en- 


1 on the Moor. 
he general officers, the earl of Linlithgow, 
colonel of the foot - guards, the earl of Mar, 
colonel of a regiment of foot, Clawers, the 
earl of Hume, and the earl of Ayrly, all 
captains of horſe, the marquis of Montroſe, 
colonel of the horſe-guards ( Atholl having 
been diſcarded), Dalhoufie, with many other 
noblemen, and gentlemen volunteers, attend- 
ing the duke together, defired his grace to 
let them know which way he deſigned to take 
to come at the enemy ; the duke anſwered, it 
muſt be, by Bothæwell- bridge. Now the bridge 
lay a ſhort mile to the right of the king's 
army, was narrow, and guarded with three 
thouſand of the rebels, and ſtrongly barri- 
cadoed with great ſtones; but although the 
officers were deſirous to have paſſed the river, 
by eaſy fords, directly between them and the 
rebels, and to march to their main body on 
the Moor, before thuſe three thouſand, who 
arded the bridge, could come to aſſiſt 
em; yet the duke was obſtinate, and 
would paſs no other way, than that of the 
Bridge. 
Purſuant to this prepoſterous and abjurd re- 
ſolution, he commanded captain Stuart (whoſe 
M +4 licutenant 
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lieutenant I was), with his troop of dra- 
goons, and eighty muſqueteers, together with 
our ſmall field- pieces, under cover of the 
dragoons, to beat off the party at the bridge: 
the duke himſelf, with David and Melvill, 
accompanied us, and ordered the field- pieces 
to be left at the village of Bothwell, within 
a muſket-ſhot of the bridge: When the 
duke and his men came near the bridge, the 
rebels beat a parley, and ſent over a laird, 
accompanied with a Kirk preacher. The 
duke aſking what they came for? Was an- 
fwered, * That they would have the Kirk 
* eftabliſbed in the ſame manner, as it ſtood 
© at the king's reſtoration, and that every 
© ſubje&t ſhould be obliged to take the ſolemn 
* league and covenant.” The duke told 
them, their demand could not be granted, 
but ſent them back to tell their party, that 
if they would lay down their arms, and ſub- 
mit to the king's mercy, he would intercede 
for their pardon. 4 
While this parley laſted, the field pieces 

were brought down, and planted over againſt 
tlie bridge, without being perceived by the 
rebels. The meſſengers returned in a ſhort 
time, with this anſwer; That they would not 
lay down their arms, unleſs their conditions 
were granted them: Whereupon the dra- 
goons and muſqueteers fired all at once upon 
thoſe who guarded the bridge, and the field- 
pieces played fo warmly, that ſome hundreds 
of the rebels were ſlain ; the reſt flying to the 
main body, en the Moor. 
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The duke, as ſoon as he had commanded 
to _ —_— * a bollow, from wr 705 
mies ſhot, ſome ſay by the perſuaſion o 
and Melwill, 122 — there till = 
action was over. Then captain Stuart or- 
dered the muſqueterrs to make way for the 
horſe to paſs the Bridge, by caſting the 
ſtones into the river, which had been placed 
there to obſtruct the paſſage over it; but 
the army couid not paſs in leſs than five 
hours ; and then marched up in order of bat- 
tle towards the enemy, who waited for them 
on the Moor, confiling in the great ſuperi- 
ority of their number. Clavers commanded 
the horſe on the right, and captain Stuart 
the dragoons on the ft. The fteld-pieces 
were carried in the centre of the foot-guards, 
while the reſt of the officers commanded at 
the head of their men ; and the duke, after 
the enemy was beaten from the bridge, rode 
at the head of the army. 

Upon the firſt fire, the rebels horſe turned 
about, and fled upon the right and left ; and 
although the duke ordered his men not to ſtir 
out of their ranks to purſue them, yet the 
army, not regarding his commands, follow- 
ed the flying rebels, killing between ſeven 
and eight hundred, and taking fifteen hun- 
dred priſoners. Sir Jobs Bell, provoſt of 
— as ſoon as he ſaw the rebels fly, 

into the town ; from whence, in a few 
hours, he ſent all the bread he could find, 
together with an hogſhead of drink to each 
woop and company in the army, out of the 
| M 5 cellars 
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cellars of ſuch town's-men as were found te 
be abettors or protectors of the rebels. 

- The cruelty and preſumption of that wicked 
and perverſe generation will ap evident 
from a ſingle inflance. Theſe rebels had ſet 
up a very large gallows, in the middle of 
their camp, and prepared a cart-full of new 
ropes at the foot of it, in order to hang up 
the king's ſoldiers, whom they already look- 
ed upon as vanquiſhed and at mercy; 
and it ha nc that the purſuers 
in the royal army, returning back with 
their priſoners, choſe the place where the 
gallows ſtood, to guard them at, with- 
out offering to hang one of them, which 
they juſtly deſerved, and had fo much 
realon to expect. The purſuers were 
no ſooner returned, and the whole action 
over, than general Dalziel arrived at the 
camp from Edinburg, with a commiſſion re- 
newed to be Commander in chief, which he 
received that very morning by an expreſs. 


This commander having learned how the 


duke had conducted che war, told him 
ublickly, and with great plainneſs, that 
ie had betrayed the King ; that he hearti- 
ly wiſhed his commitſion had come a day 
ſooner, for then, ſaid he, theſe rogues fouls 
never have troubled bis Majeſty, or the ling- 
dom any more. 

Thus the duke was at the ſame time ſuper- 
ſeded, and publickly rebuked before all 
the army ; yet his grace forgot his dignity 
lo far, as to ſneak among them at the town 
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of Bothawell (where the forces encamped) 
until the Saturday following ; then all the 
troops marched back to Glaſgow, from 
whence in two or three days they were ſent 
to their ſeveral quarters ; after which the 
duke of Monmout 7 by Sterling to Fife 


to viſit the duke of Rothes. 

The ſame evening after the rout on the 
Moor, the priſoners were ſent with a ſtrong 
guard towards Edinburg. On Saturday Morn- 
ing, when the army was to march to Glaſ. 
gow, I deſired the general's leave to go with 
twelve dragoons, „ in ſearch of ſome of the 
rebels, who might probably paſs the Clyde, 
about Dunbarton, to ſhelter themſelves in the 
Higblandt. With theſe dragoons, clad in 
grey coats and bonnets, I made haſte down 
the ſide of the river; and about midnight, 
after travelling twenty four miles, I came to 
a church, and while the ſoldiers ſtayed to 
refreſh their horſes in the church-yard, I 
ſpied a country-fellow going by, and aſked 
him in his own diale&t, Whither gang ye this 
time of night ? He anſwered, Wha are ye 
that ſpeers ? I replied, We are your ane fu le: 
Upon this the fellow came up, and told 
me, there were eighteen friends, with horſes, 
at an old caſtle, waiting for a boat to pats 
over into the iſle of Arran. I mounted the 
man behind one of my dragoons, and went 
towards the place: But the rebels, not find- 
ing a boat, were gone off, and the guide 
diſmiſſed. There was a t dew on the 
graſs, which directed me and my party to fol - 
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low the track of their horſes, for three or 
four miles, till the dew was gone off; L 
then enquired of a cow-berd on a hill, whe- 
ther he ſaw any of our poor fo ke travelling 
that way ; he anſwered, that they had ſe- 
parated on that hill, and gone three ſeveral 


ways, fix in a party; adding, that in one 


there was a bra, muckle kherl, with a 
ewhite hat on him, and a great bob of ribbons 
on the cock ot. Whereupon I ſent four of 
my dragoons after one party, four more after 
another; and myſelf, with the remaining 
four, went in purſuit of him with the bite 
hat. As I went forward, I met another 
cow-herd, who told me, that the fellow with 
the hat, and one more (for as the s ad- 
vanced further into the V, they ſtill divi- 
ded into ſmaller 8 were juſt gone 
down the hill, to his maſter's houſe. The 

man of the houſe, returning from put - 
ting the horſes to graſs in the garden, was 

ing to ſhut the door; whereupon myſelf 
and two of the dragoons commanded hi 
with our piſtols at his breaſt, to lead us to 
the room where the man lay, who wore a 
euhite hat. We entered the room, and be- 
fore he awaked, I took away his arms, and 
commanded him to dreſs immediately : 
Then finding his ion aſleep in the 
barn, I forced him likewiſe to ariſe, and 
mounting them both on their own horſes, 
came at nine o'clock — the morning, with 
my two priſoners, to the other dragoons, at 
ere 
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From thence we rode ſtrait to Glaſgow, and 
arrived thither about eight in the evening, 
after a journey of fifty miles, fince we left 
the army at Bothwell the day before. 

This was upon a Sunday, and 1lthough 
we met with many hundreds of people on the 
road, yet we travelled on to 22 with- 
out any oppoſition. I muſt here inform the 
reader, that although I had once before ta- 
ken this wery man, who wore the white 
hat, yet I did not know him to be Mas John 
King already mentioned, until I was told iv 
by the man of the houſe where I found 
him. I likewiſe forgot to mention, that 
King, who knew me well enough as ſoon as 
he was taken in the houſe, entreated me to 
ſhew him ſome favour, becauſe he had mar- 
ried a woman of my name ; I anſwered, 
That is true, but firſt you got ber with 
bairn, and ſhall therefore now pay for diſ- 
gracing one of my name. 

When we arrived near Glaſgow, I ſent a 
dragoon to inform the K Mas 
John King was coming to kiſs his hand; 
whereupon his excellency, accompanied with 
all the noblemen and officers, advanced as 
far as the bridge, to welcome me and my 
priſoners ; where it is very obſervable, that 
Graham, laird of Clavers, who came among 
the reſt, made not the leaſt reproach to Mas 
Fohbn, in return of his infolent behaviour, 
when that commander fled from Dramclog. 
Mas John was ſent to Edinburg next morn - 
ing, under a guard, and hanged ſoon atter 
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[viz. 14 Aug. 1679]. From hence I went to 
my quarters in Lanerick ſixteen miles from 
Glaſgow ; and about a month after (I hope 
the reader will excuſe my weakneſs) I hap- 
pened to dream that I found one Wilſon, a 


captain among the rebels, at Bothwell-Bridge, 


in a bank of woed, upon the river Clyde. 
This accident made fo ftrong an — 
on my mind, that as ſoon as I awaked, I 
took fix and thirty-dragoons, and got to 
the place by break of day ; then I cauſed 
ſome of them to alight, and go into the 
wood, and ſet him up as hounds do a hare, 
while the reſt were ordered to ſtand centry to 
prevent his eſcape. It ſeems I dreamt fortun- 
ately, for Wilſon was actually in the wood, 
with five more of his company, as we af⸗- 
terwards learned ; who all, ſeeing me and m 
advancing, hid themſelves in a little 
iſland on the river, among the broom that 
grew upon it. Wilſon not the good for- 
tune to eſcape; for as he was trying to 
get out of one copſe into another, I met him; 
and guefling by his good cloaths, and by the 
deſcription I had received of him before, that 
he was the man I looked for, I ſeized and 
brought him to my quarters; and from thence 
immediately conveyed him to Edinburg, 
where he was hanged ; but might have pre- 
ſerved his life, if he would have condeſcend- 
ed only to ſay, Gad ſave the King. This he 
utterly refuſed ta do, and thereby loſt not 
only his life, but likewiſe an eſtate, worth 
twenty-nine thouſand marks Scots. 
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For this ſervice, the duke of Queenſbury, 
then High Commiſſioner of Scotland, recom- 
mended me to the king, who rewarded me 
with the gift of Wilſon's eflate ; but although 
the grant paſſed the ſeals, and the fberiff put 
me in poſſeſton, yet I could neither ſell it nor 
lett it; no body daring, for fear of the rebels 
who had eſcaped at Both well-Bridge, either 
to purchaſe or farm it ; by which means I 
never got a penny by the grant; and at the 
Revolution the land was taken from me and 
reſtored to Wilſon's heirs. 

The winter following, eral Dalziel, 
with a battalion of the earl of Linlithgow's 
guards, the earl of Ayrly's troop of horſe, 
and captain Stuart's troop of dragoons, quar- 
tered at Kilmarnock, in the Weſt, fifty miles 
from Edinburg. Here the general one day, 
happening to look on while I was — 
the troop of dragoons, aſked me, when 
had done, whether I knew any of my men, 
who was ſkilful in praying well in the ſtile 
and tone of the Covenanters ? I immediate- 
ly thought upon one James Gibb, who had 
been born in Ireland, and whom I made a 
dragoon. This man I brought to the gene- 
ral, aſſuring his excellency, that, if 1 had 
raled hell, I could not find his match for his 
fkcill in mimicking the Cowenanters. Where- 
upon the general gave him five pounds, to 
buy him a great coat and a bonnet, and com- 


manded him to find out the rebels, but to be 


{ure to take care of himſelf among them. 
The dragoon went eight miles off that very 
night, 
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night, and got admittance into the houſe df 
a notorious rebel, pretending he came from 
Ireland out of zeal for the cauſe, to aſſiſt at 
the fight of Bothwell- Bridge, and could not 
find an op 


rtunity ſince, of returning to 
Ireland with ſabery ; he ſaid, he durſt not be 
ſeen in the _ time, and ＋ after be- 
witching the family with his gifts o ing, 
he was roam 12 the duk of 1222 
ing, with a guide to the houſe of the next 
adjoining rebel; and thus in the ſame man- 
ner, from one to another, till in a month's 
time he got through the principal of them in 
the Me; telling the graeral, at his return, 
that wherever he came, he made the old 
wives, in their devout fits, tear of tbeir big- 

gonets and mutches; he likewiſe gave 
eral a liſt of their names and places of 
Geir abodes, and into the bargain brought 
back a good purſe of money in his pocket, 
The eral defired to know how he had 
prazed amongit them; he anſwered, that it 
was his cuſtom in his prayers, to ſend the 
king, the miniflers of flate, the officers of the 
army, with all their ſoldiers, and the epi/o- 
pal clergy, all broad-fide to bell ; but parti- 
cularly the gengral bimfelf : What, ſaid the 
general, did you ſend me to bell, Sir ? Yea, 
replied the dragoon, you at the bead of them 

i upon 
ere I y aver, my 
weracity and „ that By Burnet, 
in the Hiffory of bis oqzon Times, hath, in = 
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ſented the action at Bol hat eil Bridge, and the 
behaviour of the piſcepal clergy in Scotland: 
For, as to the former, I was preſent in that 
engagement, which was performed in the 
manner I have related ; and as to the latter, 
having travelled through moſt parts of that 
kingdom, particularly the North and Weſt, 
I was well acquainted with them, and will 
take it to my death, that the reverſe of this cha- 
rafter, which Burnet gives of both, is the truth. 
And becauſe that author is o unjuſt to 
the epi/copal clergy, and ſo partial to the Co- 
ernannter, and their teachers, 1 do affirm, 
that I have known ſeveral among the latter 
fort guilty of thoſe very vices, wherewith 
this biſhop brands the — 1 clergy. A- 
mong many others, I will produce one in- 
ſtance, rather to divett the reader, than from 
any obloquy. One of thoſe eight fanatick 
teachers, who were permitted, at the Kora 
tion, to keep their livings, came to Sir Fobn 
Carmichaels bonſe, within a mile of Lanerick, 
where I was then upon a vitit to Sir Jobn. 
We drank hard till it was late; and all the 
company retired, except Sir John and myſelf. 
The teacher would needs give us prayers, but 
fell aſleep before he had half done; where- 
upon Sir Job and I, fetting a bottle and 
glaſs at his oſe, left him upon his Aures. 
The poor man ſneaked off carly the next 
_—_ „being, in all appearance, aſhamed 
8 . 

To return from this digreſſion. The ge- 
neral ſent out ſevetal parties, and me with 4 
Party 
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party among the reſt ; where, during the 
winter, and the following ſpring, I ſecured 
es 


many of thoſe, whoſs nam abodes the 
canting dragoon had given a liſt of. 

In Fuly following, the general, by order 
of —_— — me to go, with a 
detachment of thi orſe and fifty dragoons, 
in ag of * - ans — fifty 
rebels, who had eſcaped at Bothwell-Bridge, 
and ever ſince kept together in a body, up 
and down in Galloway. I followed them 
for five or ſix days, from one place to an- 
other ; after which, on the 22d of July, they 
ſtayed for me at Airs-Moſs, ſituate in the 
ſhire of Air, near the town of Cumlock. The 
Moſs is four miles long from Eaft to Ve, 
and two broad. The rebels drew up at the 
Eaft end, and conſiſted of thirty horſe and 
one hundred and twenty foot. I faced them 
upon a riſing ground with my thirty horſe 
and fifty dragoons. The reaſon why the re- 
bels choſe this place to fight on, rather than 
a plain field, was for fear their horſe might 
deſert the dot, as they did on Hamilton- Moor, 
near Bothwell-Bridge : And likewiſe, that, in 
caſe they loſt the day, they might fave them» 
ſelves by retreating into the Moſs. 

I placed myſelf on the left, as judging, 
that the beſt officer the rebels had would 
command on the right. The actien began 
about five in the oon, but laſted not 

long; for I ordered my men firſt to re- 
 ceive the enemy's fire, then to ride down the 
hill upon them, and „ 
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They did ſo, and before the enemy had 
time to draw theirs, cut many of them down 
in an inſtant; whereupon t wheeled a- 
bout, and captain Fowler, who command- 
ed the rebels on the right, being then in the 
rear, advancing up to me, I gave him ſuch a 
blow over the head with my broad-ſword, as 
would have cleaved his ſkull, had it not been 
defended by a fleel-cap. Fowler, turning a- 
bout, aimed a blow at me, but I warded it 
off, and with a back ſtroke cut the upper 
_—_ his head clean off, from the noſe 
5. 8 

* this time the rebels, leaving their horſes, 
fled to the Moſs ; but the royalifts purſuing 
them, killed about ſixty, and took fourteen 
priſoners. Here Cameron, the famous Coven- 
unter, loſt his life; and Haxton was taken 
priſoner, infamous for embruing his hands 
in the blood of the archbi/bop of St. Andrews, 
as T have already mentioned; for which par- 
ricide, both his hands were afterwards cut 
off, and he was hanged at Edinburg. 

But this victory - coſt me very dear; for 
being then in the rear, I rode into the Me 
after the rebels, where I overtook a dozen of 
them, hacking and hewing one of my men, 
whoſe horſe was bogged ; his name was El- 
fret, a ftout ſoldier; and one of Clawers's 
trop. He had received ſeveral wounds, and 
was at the point of being killed, when I eame 
to his relief. I ſhot one of the rogues dead 
with my carbine, which obliged the reſt to let 
the poor man and his horſe creep ans 4 
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hole; but at the ſame time drew all their 
fury upon myſelf ; for Elliot made a ſhift to 
crawl out of the Moſs, leading his horſe iy 
his hand, but was wholely difabled from aſ- 
ſiſting his deliverer, and was not regarded by 
his enemies, who probably thought he was 
mortally wounded, or indeed rather that they 
had no time to mind him; for I laid about 


me ſo faſt, that they judged it beſt to keep | 


off, and not to venture within my reach 3 till 
it unfortunately happened, that my horſe 
flipped in the ſame hole, out of which I- 
liot and his had juſt got. When they had 
me at this advantage, they n to ſhew 
their courage, and manfully dealt their blows 
with their hroad- ſwords, from ſome of which, 
the carbine that hung down my back de- 
fended me a little. As I was paddling in 
the hole, the horſe not able to get out, one 
of the rebels ran me throngh the ſmall of the 
back with his broad ſword, and at the ſame 
inſtant two more wounded me under the 
ribs with their ſmall ones. Then I threw 
myſelf over the heal of my horſe, takin 
the far piſtol out of the holſter in my left 
band, and holding my broad-ſword in my 
right ; and as one of the willains.was com- 
ing haſtily up to me, his foot flipped, and 
before he could recover himſelf, I ſtruck my 
ſword into his ſkull ; but the fellow being 
ig and heavy, ſhapped it aſunder as he fell, 
within a ſpan of the hilt. The rebels had 
me now at a great advantage : One of them 
made a ſtroke at 3 
| wi 
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with the hilt of the ſword that was left in my 
hand ; but the force with which he ſtruck the 
blow, and I kept it off, brought us both to 
the ground. However, I got up before him, 
clapped my piſtol to his fide, and ſhot him 
dead. As ſoon as this was done, another 
came behind me, and with ſome weapon or 
other ſtruck me fuch a blow on the head, as 
laid me flat on my back; in which poſture I 
remained a good while inſenſible; the rogues, 
2 it for granted that I was dead, ſcoured 


» fearing that by this time, ſome of my 
men were returning back from the purſuit. 
After ſome time, I a little recovered my 
ſenſes, and ſtrove to lift myſelf up, whic 
one of the rogues happening to ſee at ſome 
diſtance, immediately returned, and faid in 
my hearing, God, the dog is no deed yet : 
Then coming up to me, took his ſword, and 
putting its hilt to his breaſt, and guiding it 
with both his hands, made a thruſt at my 
belly; but my ſenſes were now fo far reco- 
vered, that I parryed the thruſt with a piece 
of the ſword which remained ſtill in my hand. 
The fellow, when he miſſed his aim, almoſt 
fell on his face; for the (word ran up to the 
hilt in the mois; and as he was recoverin 
himſelf, I gave him a dab in the mouth with 
my broken ſword, which very much hurt him; 
but he aiming a ſecond thruſt, which I had 
hkewiſe the good fortune to put by, and hav- 
ing as before given him another dab in the 
mouth, he immediately went off, for aur + 
- b | of 
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the purſuers, whereof many were now re- 


turning. 

In this diftreſs, I made a ſhift, with much 
difficulty and pain, to get upon my feet, but 
my right leg being diſabled by the wound I 
received from the broad-ſword, I was forced 
to limp by the help of the carbine, which I 
made uſe of as a ſtaff. I had loſt my horſe; 
for one of the rogues, when I had quitted him 
in the hole, led him away through the MA. 
I recovered him about a year after from 
man to whom the rebel had fold him; and 
the ſaid rebel, when he was at the gallows, 
confeſſed himſelf to be the fame man, whe 
took away the horſe at Airs-Moſs, 

There was a Lancaſhire gentleman, one 
Mr. Parker, who came volunteer to Airs- 
moſs, with intent, as he expreſſed himſelt, to 
fee the ſport. This gentleman, riding on my 
righthand, af the time when we received the 
enemy's fire, in the beginning of the action, 
was ſhot with a Hunderbuſe under the left 
ſhoulder ; the wound was ſo large, that a man 
might thruſt his fiſt into it: Yer when I de- 
fired him to fall back, and take care of his 
wound, he anſwered me, that he would fartt 
have his fexny-wworth out of the rogues ; and 
accordingly followed us on horſeback into the 
Moſs, as far as the horſe could go without 
bogging, But, by that time, his wound fo 
13 pained him, with ſome other cuts 

e got in the purſuit, that he was forced to 
alight ar.d fit on a dry ſpot of ground, which 
he found in the Mes, from whence he ſaw all 
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that happened to me, without being able to 

come to my aſſiſtance, any more than Elliot; 

who, _ gotten to a riſing ground, ſaw 
t 


likewiſe all that had paſſed. However Mr. 
Parker, as I came limping towards him, could 
not forbear laughing, and ſaid, What a plague, 
have you got your bones well paid too; Then 
both of us made a ſhift to get up to Elliot on 
the riſing ground. 

The trumpeter being by this time return- 
ed with ſome others, from the purſuit, was 
ordered to ſound a call, which brought all 
the reſt back, with the fourteen priſoners and 
Haxton among the reſt, who was that day 
Commander in chief among the rebels. Of 
the king's party, but two were killed, Mr, 
Andrew Kerr, a gentleman of Clawers's own 
troop, and one Mc. Kabe, a dragoon in captain 
Stuart's troop, where I was lieutenant. The 
wounded were about eight or nine, beſides 
Parker and Elliot. Elliot died the next day: be, 
Kerr, and Mc. Kabe, were honourably buried 
by Mr. Brown, a gentleman who lived hard 
* whoſe houſe their bodies were carried 

the fight at the Moſs, An Engliſh lady, 
living about eight miles off, took care of Mr. 
Parker ; but he died at her houſe the year af- 
ter, of his wounds, very much lamented on 
account of his loyalty and walour. 

When the fight was over, night coming on, 
I ordered all my men, except twelve dragoons, 
whom I kept to attend myſelf, to march, with 
the pri/oners and thoſe who were wounded, 
to Deuglaſs, fourteen miles off, and to _ 

ong 
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Ar Hom wang þ Como In the * 
time, I and my party of dragoons went, x 
night, ſixteen long miles to Lanerict, where 
the general and all the foot quartered ; as 
well to acquaint him with what had been 
done, as to have my own wounds taken care 
of. I ſent one of my dragoons before me 
with my meſſage: Whereupon the genera] 
himſelf, although it were after mid-night, 
accompanied with the earls of Linlithgowv, 
Mar, Roſs, Hume, and the lord Dalboujhe, 
came out to meet me at the gate: Dalboaſie 
forced me to lodge in his own chamber, to 
which I was accordingly carried by two of my 
dragoons. After my wounds had been dreſſed 
in the preſence of this noble company, who 
Rood round about me, being _ thirſty 
through the loſs of blood, I drank the king's 
health, and the company's, in a large glaſt 
of wine and -wwater ; and then was laid in 
Dalhoufie's own bed. 
Next day the general leaving Lanericl, with 
the forces under his command, ordered a 
troop of horſe and another of dragoons ta 
ttend me, till I fiould be able to travel up to 
— for the better conveniency of phy- 
Acians and ſurgeons. My wounds did not 
confine me to my bed ; and in a month's time 
I went to Edinburg on borſeback by eaſy ſta- 
„Where I continued till fol- 
ing, lingering of the wound 1 had re- 
ceived by the broad ſrword. My ſurgeon was 
the ſon of the ſame Dr. Irvin, who firſt got 
inc into the guards ; but, having unfortunately 
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neglected to tye a ſtring to the tent of green 
cloth, which he uſed for the wound, the tent 
ſlipped into my body, where it lay under my 
na bel ſeven months and five days, and ex- 
ceedingly pained me, not ſuffering me to 
ſleep, otherwiſe than by taking ſoporiferous 
pills. When the tent was firſt miſſing, neither 
the ſurgeon nor any body elſe ever imagined 
that it was lodged in my body ; but fuppoſed 
it to have ſlipped out of the wound while I 
ſlept, and carried away by ſome rat, or other 
vermin: The tent lying thus in my uy 


made it impoſſible that the wound could hea : 


Wherefore, after lingering ſeven months, by 
the advice of a gentlewoman in the neighbour- 
hood, I got leave to go for Ireland, with my 


ſurgeon, and there try whether my native air 


would contribute any thing to my cure. 
However inſignificant this relation may be 
to the generality of readers, yet I cannot 
omit a lucky accident to which I owe m 
cure, While I continued at Edinburg, I or- 
dered ſome pipes of lead to be made in a mold, 
through which the thin corruption, which con- 
tinually iſſued out of the wound, cauſed by 
the tent remaining in my body, might be 
conveyed as through a feet. Theſe pipes I 
cut ſhorter by degrees, in proportion as I 
imagined the wound was healing at the bot- 
tom; till at lait, by mi. tak ing the true cauſe, 
the tent continuing ſill where it dia, the pipes 
became too ſhort for the uſe intended; where- 
fore, when I was in 1rciand, I made a coarſe 
pipe myſelf, which was long enough: This 
OR N pipe, 
* a 
* 
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pipe, after the wound was waſhed with bran- 
dy, always remained in my body till the next 
dreſſing ; but, being made without art, and 
— jagged at the end, it happened one 
morning, when the pipe was drawn out as 
uſual, in order to have the wound waſhed, 
the tent followed, to the great ſurprize of my 
father, who, at that time, was going to dreſs 
the wound; my ſurgeon being then at Caftle- 
Irvin, where I had left him with his brother 
Dr. Irvin, at Sir Gerard Irvin's houſe ; the 
ſame gentleman who was delivered out of 
Derry-goal by my father, as I have related 
in the beginmng of theſe memoirs, 

The night before the tent was drawn out 
of my body, having not ſlept a wink, I 
thought m fel in the morning ſomewhat fe- 
veriſh, — therefore deſired my father to ſend 
for Dr. Lindſey, to let me blood. In the 
mean time, flumbering a little, I dreamed 
that the Covenapters were coming to cut m 
throat; under this apprehenſion I . 
and found my neighbour captain Saunderſon 
m my chamber, who was come to viſit me. 
I then called for my father to dreſs my 
wound ; when the tent followed the pipe, 
as I have already ſaid, to my great joy, For 
then I knew I ſhould ſoon be well. I there- 
fore ordered my horſe to be got ready, and 
rode out with captain Sauxder/ſon and my fa- 
ther, to meet Dr. Lindſey, who, hearing the 
joyful news, carried us to a gentleman's 
houſe, where we drank very heartily : Then 
I returned home, and flept almoſt twenty. four 
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hours. Two days after, Dr. Irvin and his 
brother, the ſurgeon, came to my father's 
houſe, where the doctor being informed in the 
circumſtances of my cure, ſeverely chid his 
brother for his neglect; ſwearing he had a 
mind to ſhoot him, and that, if I had died, 
my blood would have 'been charged on his 
head. He then ordered me a remedy, which 
would then heal up the wound in twenty 
days. This fell out in the beginning of May 
at which time taking leave of my father and 
other friends in Ireland, I returned to Edin- 
burg, where, befere the end of that month 
my wound was perfectly healed up; but I 
was never afterwards ſo able to bear fatigues 
as I had hitherto been. 

'The duke of York was arrived at E 
the Michaelmas before, where the gen 
from the time he left Lanerick in Jah, con- 
tinued with the guards; the reſt of the forces 
quartering up and down in other places. The 
general, after my arrival, coming every day 
to fee me, in his way, as he went to the 
duke's court, did me the honour to mention 
me and my ſervices to his royal highneſs, who 
was deſirous to ſee me; I was admitted to 
kiſs his hand, and ordered to fit down, in 

to my honourable wounds, which 

would not ſuffer me to ſtand, without great 
pain. I cannot conceal this mark of fayour 
and diſtinction, ſhewn me by a prince, 
although I am very ſenſible it will be imputed 
to vanity. I muſt remember likewiſe, that 
upon my return to Edinburg, happening to 
N 2 over - 
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overtake the general in the ſtreet, and gently 

touching him, his excellency turning in a 
t ſurprize, cried out, O God, man, are 

you living ? I anſwered that I was, and ho 

to do the king and his excellency further ſer- 


vice. 

After I had continued a month with my 
friends in Edinburg, who all congratulated 
with me upon my recovery, I repaired to the 
troop at Lanerick, where I often ranged with 
a party through the weſt, to find out the 
ſtragling remains of the covenanting rebels, 
but for ſome time without ſucceſs, till a week 
before Chriftmas, after the duke of York ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown, and a year and half af- 
ver I was cured. Having drank hard one 
night, I dreamed that I had found captain 
"wy Steele, a notorious rebel, in one of 
* „ —_ * on a 1 3 the 

ire of Clideſdale, and pariſh of Lina 
within eight miles of Hamilton, a 1 that 1 
was well acquainted with. This man was 
head of the rebels, ſince the affair of Airs- 
Meſs, having ſucceeded to Haxton, who had 
been there — and afterwards hanged, as 
the reader has already heard: For, as to Ro- 
bert Hamilton, who was their commander in 
chief at Bothwell-Bridge, he appeared no mort 
among them, but fled, as it was believed, to 


Steele, and his father before him, held a 
farm in the eſtate of Hamillan, within two 
or three miles of that town. When wy 
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took himſelf to arms, the farm lay waſte, and 
the duke could find no other perſon, who 
would venture to take it : whereupon his 
grace ſent ſeveral meſlengers to Steele, to know 
the reaſon why he kept the farm waſte. The 
duke received no other anſwer, than that he 
would keep it waſte, in ſpigbt of him and the 
King too; whereupon his grace, at whoſe ta- 
ble I had always the honour to be a welcome 
eſt, deſired I would uſe my endeavours to 
eſtroy that rogue, and I would oblige him 
for ever. 

I muſt here take leave to inform the read- 
er, that the duke of Hamilton's friendſhip 
for me, was founded upon the many ſervices 
he knew I had done the publick, as well as 
upon the relation I bore to Sir Gerard Irvin, 
the perſon whom of all the world his grace 
moſt "_ _ eſteemed, ever * the timo 
tliey had ſerved in arms together for the King, 
in 4. Highlands, with my lord Glankern and 
Sir Arthur Forbes (father to the preſent earl 
of Granard), after the king's defeat at Wor- 
cefter, during the time of the Uſurpation. 

To return therefore to my ſtory ; when I 
awaked out of my dream, as I had done be- 
fore in the affair of Won (and I defire the 
ſame apology I made in the introduction to 
theſe memoirs may ſerve for both), I pre- 
ſently roſe, and ordered thirty-ſix dragoons 
to be at the place appointed by break of day. 
When we arrived thither, I ſent a to 
each of the five farmers houſes, This willain 
Steele had murdered above forty of the king's 

N 3 ſubjects 
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ſubjects in cold blood; and, as I was inform - 
ed, had often laid ſnares to entrap me ; but it 
happened, that although he uſually kept a 
gang to attend 1 at this time he had 


none, when he | in the greateſt need, 
One of my y found him in one of the 
farmer's houſes, juſt as I happened to dream. 
The dragons, - firſt, ſearched all the rooms 
below without ſucceſs, | till two of them 
hearing ſomebod * over their heads, 
went up a pair of turnpike flatrs. Steele had 
ut on his cloaths, while the ſearch was mak - 
ing below: The chamber where he lay was 
called the chamber of Deeſe, which is the 
name given to a room, where the laird lies 
when he comes to a tenant's houſe. Steele, 
ſuddenly opening the door, fired a blunderbuſs 
down at the dragsons, as they were coming 
up the fairs; but the bullets, grazing againſt 
the fide of the 3 only wounded, and 
did not kill them. Then Steel violently threw 
himſelf down the fairs among them, and 
made towards the door to ſave his life, but 
. loſt it upon the ſpet; for the dragoons who 

narded the houſe dilpatched him with their 
bread ſwords. I was not with the party when 
he was killed, being at that time employed in 
ſcarching at one of the other four houſes, but 
I foon found what had happened, by hearing 
the noiſe of the ſhot made with the blunder- 
buſs : From hence I returned ſtrait to Lane- 
rick, and immediately ſent one of the dra- 
goons exprets io genttal Drammond at Edin- 


bury. ; 
4 General 
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General Dalziel! died about Michaelmas 
this year, and was ſucceeded by lieutenant 
91 who was likewiſe my very 

riend. 

But I cannot here let paſs the death of ſo 
brave and loyal a commander as genery 
Dalziel, without giving the reader ſome at- 
count of him, as far as my knowledge, or en- 
758 can reach: 

homas Dalziel, among many other officers, 
was taken priſoner at the unfortunate defeat 
at Worcefter, and ſent to the Tower ; from 
whence, I know not by what means, he made 
his eſcape, and went to Muſcovy 3 where the 
Car, then reigning, made him his General: 
But ſome time after the Refforation of the royal 
Family, he gave P his commiſſion, and re- 
pairing to king Charles the ſecond, was, in 
conſideration of his eminent ſervices, conſti- 
tuted Commander in chief of his Majefly"s for- 
ces in Scotland; in which poſt he continued 
till his death, excepting only one fortnight, 
when he was ſuperſeded by the duke of Mon- 
mouth, ſome days before the action at Both- 
wwell-Bridge, as I have already related. He 
was bred up very hardy from his youth, both 
in dyet, and cloathing. He never wore boots, 
nor above one coat, which was cloſe to his 
1075 with cloſe fleeves, like thoſe we call 
jockey-coats. He never wore a peruke; nor 
did he ſhave his beard ſince the murder of 
king Charles the firſt, In my time, his head 
was bald, which he covered only with a bea- 
ver- bat, the brim of which was not above 


three 
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three inches broad. His beard was white and 
buſty, and yet reached down almoſt to his 
ao. He uſually went to London once or 
twice in a year, and then only to kiſs the 
King's band, who had a great eſteem for his 
worth and walour. His unuſual are and 
ure, when he was in London; never failed 
to draw after him a great crowd of boys, and 
other young people, who conſtantly attended 
at his lodgings, and followed him with Fux- 
Zas, is he went to court, or returned from 
it. As he was a man of humour, he would 
always thank them for their civilities, when 
he left them at the door, to go into the king ; 
and would let them know exactly, at what 
hour he intended to come out again, and re- 
turn to his lodgings. When the King walked 
in the Park, attended by ſome of his courti- 
ers, and Dalziel in his company, the ſame 
crowds would always be after him, ſhewin 
their admiration at his beard and dreſs, ſo 
that the King could hardly paſs on for the 
crowd; upon which his majeſty bid the devil 
take Dalziel, for bringing ſuch a rabble of 
boys together, to have their guts ſqueezed out, 
whilſt they gaped at his long beard and an- 
tick babit ; requeſting him, at the ſame time 
(as Dalziel uſed to expreſs. it), to ſbawve and 
dreſs like other Chriftians, to keep the poor 
bairns out of danger: All this could never 
prevail on him to part with his beard, but yet, 
an compliance to his Majefly, he went once to 
court in the very height of the faſbion z but as 
ſoon as the King and thoſe about him had 
laughed 
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laughed ſufficiently at the ſtrange figure he 
— he re- aſſumed his ufual Habit, to the 


at joy of the boys, who had not diſcovered 
im in his faſhionable dreſs. 

When the duke of York ſucceeded to the 
crown, general Dalziel was reſolved till to 
retain his hyatly, although, at the ſame time, 
he often told his friends, that all things were 

ing wrong at court ; but death came very 
Kaſonsbiy, to reſcue him from the difficulties 
he was likely to be under, between the noti- 
ons he had of duty to his Prince on one fide, 
and true zeal for his religion on the other. 

I muſt now reſume a little of my diſcourſe 
upon captain Steele. Some time before the 
Ben in which he was killed, general Drum- 
mond, who was then newly made commander 
in chief ſent for. me in haſte, to attend him in 
Edinburg : My way lay through a very ffrong 
paſs, hard by Mrs-Moſs, and within a mile 
of Cumlock : As I was going through Cum- 
lock, a friend mow told me, that Steele, with 
A „ waited for me at the pa. I had 
_—_ only one dragoon and RE 21 
ordered the ſatter to gallop on ſtrait to the paſs, 
and when he got thither, to beat a 4dragoom- 
march, while F with the dragoon ſhould ride 
along the bye-path, on the edge of the Moſs. 
When Steele and his men heard the drum, they 
ſcoured croſs the y- path into the Moſs, appre- 
hending that a flrong party was coming in 
ſearch of them: But either I, or the dragoorn 
(I forgot which), ſhot one of the rebels dead 
as he croſſed us to get into the Moſs, To put 

an 
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an end to this buſineſs of Steele. When the 
dragoon, whom I ſent expreſs, had delivered 
his meſſage to general Drummond, he was 
juſt ſetting out for his country-houſe at Dum- 
blain, but returned to his lodgings, and wrote 
me a letter, that he would tend for me up 
after the Lclydays, and recommend me to the 

overnment, to reward me for my ſerwices. 
He faithfully kept his word, but I received 
nothing more than promiſes. 

Steele was buried in the church yard of 
2 by ſome of his friends; who, 
after the Revolution, erected a fair monumen, 
on gs over his 2 — cauſed 8 

it to be engraved on the fone, in words 
2 this effect: at) 

Here lieth the body of Captain David Steele, 

a Saint, who was murdered by John 
Creichton (with the date underneath). 

Some of my friends burleſqued this epitaph, 
in the following manner : 

Here lies the of Saint Steele, 

Murdered by John Creichtan, that Dee'l. 

Duke Hamilton, in queen Anne's time, in- 
formed me of this honour done to that infa- 
mous rebel; and when I had faid to his 
Grace, that I wiſhed he had ordered his foot- 
men to demoliſh the monument, the duke an- 
ſwered, he would not have done fo for five 
hundred pounds, becauſe it would be an ho- 
nour to me as long as it laſted. 

The laſt ſummer, about the end of May, 
if I remember right (and I defire to be ex- 
cuſed for- not always relating things 8 
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order when they happened), the marquis of 
Arg yle, after having eſcaped out of the caftle 
of Edinburg, into Holland, returned to in- 
vade Scotland, to ſupport the duke of Mon- 
mouth's pretenſiont to the Crown, as was ge- 
nerally believed. He landed in his own 
country, in the Highlands, with a party of 
Dutch, and ſome Scottiſh gentlemen, who had 
fled for treaſon ; among whom Sir John Cog - 
heran was of the greateſt note: Whereupon 
the government ordered the marquis of Athol, 
and Mr. Owen Cameren, laird of Logheel, 
to raiſe their clans, and march with their 
party againſt Argy/e. They did fo, and, in 
the evening, pitched their camp cloſe by him. 
Here, in the night, Cameron, patroling with 
a party, met another of his own men, and 
taking them for enemies, becauſe they had 
loſt the word, in their cups, killed eight or 
nine, among whom two or three happened 
to be perſons of note; the friends of thoſe 
who were killed, reſolving, if poſſible, to 
have him hanged, he was obliged to ride 
peſ to the king, He went to his Majeſty in 
the dreſs he had travelled z and the king, be- 
ing already. informed how the accident hap- 
pened, inttead of ſuffering him to tell his 
itory, commanded him to draw his broad- 
ſrvord, intending to knight him therewith :; 
But Cameron could not draw it, becaule tie 
ſcabbard had got wet on the way, The 
king, obſerving the confufon he was in, ſai, 
he Knew the cation that Kept the ſavord in 

the 
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the Heath; adding, that he never failed te 
draw it, in the ſervice of his father, his 
brother, and himſelf; whereupon he was 
hnighted with ancther favord, with the title 
of Sir Oxven Cameron. He returned to Edim- 


burg, and from thence went as a volunteer, 


to ſerve in the fanding-army, which was then 
moving towards the coaſt of Gafleway, to 
prevent Argyle from landing. For, upon the 
oppoſition he found from the marquis of Atholl, 
and his men, with thar afiffance in the High- 
lands, he ſhipped his forces, and failed round 
to the Weſt, hoping to land there. But the 
army moving along the coaſt, always in fight 
of him, compelled him to return the way he 
came, until he Janded in his own country 
again. From thence, after gathering what 
ſupplies of men he could, he marched, and 
encamped in the —_— within two or 
three miles of Glaſgow. But the king's ar- 
my, having ſent out ſcouts, ro diſcover what 
way he took, encamped over againſt him, 
the ſame evening, on an eminence; there be- 
ing a bog between both armies. 

The King's forces confilied of the earl of 
Linlittgow's regiment of feot-guard;, the 
earl ct Mar's ef ft, Clavers's of horſe, 
Dunmere's of Magen, Lean of foct, and 
Lewing flon's of borje-guaros, with ſome 
gentlemen of quality, wolunteers; among 
whom the carl of Daniaricn was of the 
greateſt note. 

Here the two armics lay in fight of each 
other; but, before morning, Argyle was bene 
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his Highlanders having deſerted him; and 
then the King's army went to refreſh them- 
ſelves at Glaſgow, waiting till it could be 
known, which way Argyle had fled. It was 
ſoon underſtood that he had croſſed the Clyde, 
at Kilpatrick ; and that Sir John Cogheran lay 
with a pariys in a Stone-Dike-Park, about 
ten miles oft. The lord Re was therefore 
diſpatched, with a party of horſe, and cap- 
tain Cleland, who was now my captain (m 

friend Stuart being dead), with another d 

dragoens, to find them out: When they 
came up to the Park, where Sir John Coghe- 
ran lay with his Dutch; they fired at one 
another, and ſome of the King's ſuldiers fell, 
among whom captain Cleland was one; where 
upon the troop was given to Sir Adam Blare 
(who was likewiſe wounded in that raſh en- 
gagement), although, upon duke Hamilton's 
application to the king, I had been promiſed 
to ſucceed Cleland. But, Sir Adam and ſe - 
cretary Melford, being brothers-in-law, that 
intereſt prevailed. 

I muſt defire the reader's pardon, for ſo 
frequently interſperſing my own private af- ' 
fairs, with thoſe of the publick; but what I 
chiefly propoſed, was to write my own Me- 
moirs, and not a Hiftory of the Times, fur- 
ther than I was concerned in them. 

Night coming on, the King's with- 
drew, leaving Sir Joba Cogheran in the Park, 
who, notwithſtanding this little ſucceſs, de- 
fired his followers to ſhift for themſelves, 
and left them before morning, Argyle next 

Vol. XIII. 0 evening 
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— was found alone, a mile above 
Greenknock, at the avater-fide, endeavourin 
to get into a little boat, and graplin with 
the owner thereof (a poor weaver). It 
ſcems he wanted preſence of mind, to engage 
the man with a piece of money, to ſet * 
on the other fide. In the mean time, Sir 
Fohn Shaw, riding with ſome gentlemen to 
Greenknock, and ſeeing the Aruggle, ſeized 
the earl, and carried him to Glaſgow, from 
whence he was ſent with a ſtrong guard to 
Edinburg, and ſome time after beheaded. 

The next day, the army marched towards 
the borders, againſt the Ge of Monmouth, 
but, an expreſs arriving of his defeat, the 
troops were commanded to repair to their ſe- 
veral quaners. 

1 ſhall here occafionally relate an unfortu- 
nate accident, which happened this ſummer 
in Scotland. * 

Me. Donnel, laird of Cafpagb in the High- 
lands, within eight miles ot 2 was 
unjuſtly poſleſſed, as moſt men believed, for 
many years, of an eſtate, which in right be- 
longed to the laird of Mackintoſh. _ Both 
theſe gentlemen were well affected to the 
king. The laird of -Cappagh, after ſowing- 
time was over, had gone that ſummer, as it 
was his cuſtom, to make merry with his 
clans, on the mountains. till the time of har- 
veſt ſhould call him home. But in his ab- 
ſence, Mackintoſh, and his clans, aſſiſted with 
a party of the army, by order from the go- 
verument, poſſeſſed himſelf of Cappagh's ei- 

tate; 
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tate; whereupon Mc. Donnel, and his clans, 
— from the mountains, ſet upon the 


enemy. killed ſeveral gentlemen among them, 
and took Mackintoſh himſelf priſoner. Mc. 
Dannel had given ftrit orders to his men, 
not to kill any of the army. But captain 
Mc. Kenzy, who commanded on the other 
ſide, making a ſhot at one of Mc. Donnel's 
men, who was purſuing his adverſary, the 
man, diſcharging his piſtol at the captain, 
ſhot him in the knee, who, after having been 
carried fifty miles, to Inverneſs, to a ſurgeon, 
died of his wound. 

Soon after, the government ordered me to 
detach fixty dragoons, with a lieutenant, 
cornet, and ſtandard, and to march with 
captain Streighton, and two hundred of the 
foot-guards, againſt the Mc. Doznels ; to de- 
troy man, woman, and child, pertaining to 
the laird of Cappagh, and to burn his houſes 
and com. Upon the approach of our party, 
Mc. Donnel, laird of Cappagh, diſmiſſing his 
priſoners, retired farther into the mountains; 
whereupon we, who were ſent againſt him, 
continued to deſtroy all the houſes and corn, 
from the time of Lammaſt to the tenth of 
September: And then we advanced towards 
the borders, to join the Scotch army, which 
at that time was marching towards England, 
againſt the prince of Orange, who then in- 
tended an invaſion. We arrived thither the 


firſt of Odiober, after a march of two hun- 
ered miles. 
O 2 
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General Drummond being then dead, 
James Douglaſs, brother to the duke of 
NQueenſberry, ſucceeded him as commander in 
chief: And Craham laird of Clawers. (about 
this time created lord Dundee) was major- 

On the firit of October, the army 

the Tweed, and drew up on the banks, 
on the Engliſh fide, where the general gave a 
ſtriẽt charge to the officers, that they ſhould 
keep their men from offering the leaſt in- 
jury in their march ; adding, that, if he heard 
any of the Engliſß complain, the officers 
ſhould anſwer Fe the faults of their men; 
and fo they arrived at Carliſle that night. 

Next day, general Douglaſs, by order from 
the king, marched the foot, by Chefler, to- 
wards 133 and Dundee the horſe, by 
York; to which city he arrived in four or five 
days. The army did not reach London till 
about the five and twentieth of OFober, be- 
ing ordered, by the contrivance of Deuglaſs, 
the general, to march flow, on 122 that 
the prince of Orange might land, before the 
king's any ſhould grow ſtrong enough to 

e him, 

Scotch army, at this time, conſiſted of 
four regiments of foot, one of horſe, one of 
dragoons, one troop of horſe- guards; and 
it was computed, that the earl of Fevenſbam, 
who was then general of all the king's forces, 
had under his command, of Engliſo, Scotch, 
and Iriſh, an army of near thirty thouſand 
men. Soon after the prince's landing, * 
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king went to Saliſbury, with a guard of two 
hundred horſe, commanded by the old earl 
of Airly, two days before the body of the 
army came up to him. The earl of dirys 
when he was lord Ogleby, had attended t 
at marquis of Montroſe in all his actions, 
or king Charles the firſt, and ſecond. But, 
at this time, being old; it was reported that 
he was dead, before the Scotch forces went 
into England, to oppoſe the prince of Orange; 
whereupon the king, believing tie report, had 
given his troop in Dundee's regiment to the 
earl of Anandale : But the earl, having over- 
took the army at Cambridge in their march, 
went on to London, and there preſenting him- 
ſelf before the king, his majeſty was fo juſt 
and gracious, that he immediately reftored 
his lordſhip to the troop, ordering him at the 
ſame time to command thoſe two hundred 
men, who attended him down to Saliſbrry. 

When all the forces were arrived at Saliſ- 

„the carl of Dunmore with his regiment 
of dragoons (wherein I ſerved) was ordered 
to a paſs three miles below the city, where I 
commanded the guard that night. 

The ſame morning that the army arrived, 
the great men about the king, as the lord 
Churchill, &c. to the number of thirty, ad- 
viſed his majeſty to take the air on horſe- 
back, intending, as the earl of Dunmore was 
informed, to give up their maſter to the 
prince: But the king, probably ſuſpeting 
the deſign, returned in hafte to the city. 
Next night, at a council of war, called to 
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conſult what was fitteſt to be done in the 
preſent junfture of affairs, the ſame 
t men {wore to ſtand by his majeſty with 

eir lives and fortunes; and as ſoon as he 
was gone to reſt, mounting on horſeback, 
they all went over to the prince, except the 
— of Feverſham, Dunbarton, and a very 
few more: For the earl of Dunbarton going 
to his majeſty, for orders, at four of the 
clock in the morning, found they were all 


arted. , 
hte few who ſtayed with the king, ad- 
viſed his majeſty to return immediately to 
London ; and the lord Dundee was ordered to 
bring up the Scotch horſe and dragoons, with 
the duke of Berwick's regiment of horſe, to 
Reading, where he joined Dunbarton with 
his forces, and continued there nine or ten 
days. They were, in all, about ten thou- 
ſand ftrong. General Douglaſs, with his 
regiment of foot-guards, paſſing by Read- 
ing, lay at Maidenhead; from whence, one of 
his battalions revolted to the prince, under the 
conduct only of a corporal, whoſe name was 
Kemp. However, Douglaſs aſſured the king, 
that this defection happened againſt his will; 
and yet, when the officers were ready to fire 
upon the deſerters, his compaſſion was ſuch, 
that he would not permit them. 

After this, the earl of Dunbarton, and the 
lord Dundee, with all the officers who ad- 
hered to the king, was ordered to meet his 
majeſty at Uxbridge, where he deſigned to 
fight the prince: The earl of Fever 4 
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thither before the king and the army arrived» 
When the forces drew together, every partY 
ſent an officer to the earl of Fewer/ham, to 
receive his commands. I attended his lord- 
ſhip from my lord Dundee, and was ordered 
with the reſt to wait till the king came to 
dinner, his —_— being expected within half 
an hour; but it fell out otherwiſe: For the 
earl, to his great ſurprize, received a letter 
from the king, fi ring, that his majeſty 
was gone off, ond bed no further ſervice for 
the army. When I carried this news to my 
lord Dundee, neither his lordſhip nor the 
lords Linkithgow and Dunmore could forbear 
falling into tears: After which, being at a 
Joſs what courſe to take, I ſaid to my lord 
Dundee, that, as he had brought us out of 
Scotland, he ſhould convey us thither back 
again in a body; adding, that the forces 
might » that night at Watford, ſix miles 
off y advice was followed, and I went 
before to get billets, where to quarter the 
men. My lord Dundee ordered all to be 
ready at ſound of trumpet, and to unbridle 
their horſes no longer than while they were 
eating their oats. The townſmen contrived 
to give out a report, before day, that the 
prince of Orange was approaching, hoping 
to afright us away with a falſe alarm: 
Whereupon we marched out, but, at the 
ſame time, drew up in a ſtrong encloſure, at 
the town's end : reſolving to fight the prince, 
if he ſhould advance towards us. My lord 
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Dundee diſpatched me immediately, to diſco- 
ver whether the report of the prince's ap- 
proach were true; but I only met a meſſen- 

with a letter from his highnefs to my 
ford Dundee, which I received and delivered 
to his lordſhip. The contents of it, as far 
as I am able to recollect, were as follow: 


« My Lord DunDEe, 
« I underſtand you are now at Watford, 


« defire you may ſtay there till r or- 
« ders, and, upon my honour, none in my 
* army ſhall touch you. 


cc W. H. Prince of Ozance.” 


Upon the receipt of this letter, our forces 
returned into the town, ſet up their horſes, 
and refreſhed themſelves. About three in 
the afternoon, there came intelligence, that 
the king would be at Whitehall that night, 
having returned from Feverſbam, whither he 
had fled in diſguiſe, and was ill-treated by 
the rabble before they diſcovered him. Upon 
this incident, the lords Dundee, Dunmore, 
Linlit „ and myſelf, who deſired leave to 
go with my colonel, took horſe ; and, ar- 
riving at Whiteball a little after the king, had 
the honour to kiſs bis majefly's band. 

The next morning, the earl of Fever/ham 
was ſent, by the king, with ſome propoſals _ 
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the prince of Orange, who was then at Winds 
for, where his lordſhip was E in arreſt by 


the prince's command, who ſent the marquis 
of Halifax, the earl of Shrewſbury, and the 
lord Delamair 0 I rightly remember), to 
the king, wtth his beghneſs's order, that his 
majeſty ſhould romove from Mhiteball, next 
day, before twelve o'clock. This order was 
iven about one in the morning: At the 
fame time, a barge was brought to Whitehall. 
Stairs, and a Dutch guard ſet about the king, 
without his knowledge, but with directions 
to ſee him "ſafe, if he had a mind to go on 
board any „ip, in order to his eſcape. A 
Hip, it ſeems, was likewiſe prepared, and his 
majeſty, attended by the lords Dunmore, 
Arran and Middleton, went on board; and 
then the three lords returned to Loma. The 
prince arrived at St. Fames's about ttvo 
hours after his majeſty's departure; and the 
earl of Arran went, among the reſt, to at- 
tend his highneſs, to whom being introduc- 
ed, he told the prince, that the king, his 
maſter, had commanded him, upon his de- 
parture, to wait upon his highnefs and re- 
ceive his commands. The prince rephed, he 
was glad to ſce him, and had an eſteem for 
him and all men of honour. Then, turning 
aſide to ſome other perſons who were mak- 
ing their court, Dr. Burnet, ſoon after made 
biſhop of Saliſbury, who had been the earl of 
Arran's governor, coming up to his lordſhip, 
cried, Ay, my lord Arran, you are now come 
in, and think to make a merit when the work 
O 5 is 
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is dene. To this inſult the earl, in the hear - 
ing of many, replied only, Come, Doctor, 
wwe hen one another wweel enough. And the 
earl's own father told the prince, that, if this 
young fellow were not ſecured, he would, 

rhaps, give his highneſs ſome trouble. 
Wyereu n this noble young lord was ſent 
to the Towwer, where he continued about a 
year, and then returned to Scotland: And 
ſoon after, the young lord Forbes, now earl 
of Granard, was likewiſe impriſoned in the 


ſame place. King William had made ſeveral ' 
| advances to his lordſhip, as he did to many 


other perſons of quality, to en him in 
his er and ſending for . day, 
aſked him why he did not take care of his 
regiment? My lord Forbes, not being pro- 
vided on a ſudden with a better anſwer, told 
the king, that, having been born in Ireland, 
he had not credit enough, he believed, to 
raiſe men to fill up the places of the papiſts 
in his regiment. King William thereupon 
ſaid, he would take that charge upon him- 
ſelf. Lord Forbes, having now recollected 
himſelf, ſaid, he had likewiſe another reaſon 
why he found it neceſſary to decline his ſer- 
vice, but was unwilling to mention it, not 
having the leaſt intention to diſoblige his high- 
neſs. The prince deſired that he might do it 
freely, and it ſhould not diſoblige him; where- 
upon my lord ſaid, that, having ſworn to re- 
tain his /oyalty to king James, he could not, 
in benour and conſcience, without his maſter's 


' permiſſion, enter into the ſervice of another 


prince, 
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rizce, during his majeſty's life. Whereupon 

ing William, ſoon after, thought it proper to 
ſend him to the Tower ; but, however, was 
ſo generous, as, in the time of his confinement, 
to ſend one of the clerks of the treaſury, with 
an order to pay him two hundred pounds, as 
very reaſonably thinking, that, under the loſs 
of his regiment, as well as of his rents in 
Ircland, he might want money to ſupport 
himſelf. My lord Forbes (having aſked the 
clerk, by whoſe direction he brought that 
ſum, and the other anſwering, that he was 
only ordered to pay the money to his lord- 
ſhip, and to take his receipt) conjectured 
this preſent to have proceeded from king 
Wilkam; and therefore deſired the clerk to 
preſent his moſt humble reſpects and thanks 
to his highneſs, and to let him know, that, 
as he had never done him any ſervice, he 
could not, in honour, receive any marks of 
his bounty. : 

Upon this ſubjet I muſt add one more 
particular, that, when my lord Forbes arrived 
with his regiment out of Ireland, and at- 
tended on king James, he adviſed his ma- 
jeſty to 2 the prince upon the firſt oppor- 
tunity after his landing, before his party 
ſhould grow ftrong: But thoſe about the 
king, who had already engaged in the other 
intereſt, would not ſuffer that advice to be 
followed. | 

I now return to my lord Dundee, and my 
lord Dunmore. Their loxdſhips ated na 
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longer as colonels, when they underſtood that 
the prince intended to place himſelf on the 
throne during his majelſty's life: But the 
firſt, with the twenty-fonr troopers, who fol- 
lowed him up from Watford, left London, 
and repaired, with the utmoſt expedition, to 
his own caſtle; and the ſecond, ſome time 
after, to Edinburg ; lying both. quiet, until 
the convention of the ſtates of Scotland was 
called, / 

After their lordſhips were gone to Scot- 
land, I went to Watford, where my lord Ki- 
tbe, as lieutenant colonel, commanded the 
ord Dunxmore's regiment of dragoons; the 
reſt of the army, which had been there, be- 
ing gone to other places. Then major-ge- 
neral Mc. Coy ordered the lord Kilfjthe to 
march the regiment from place to place, 
until they hould come to Congerion, a town 
in Cheſhire. Here they quartered, when the 
prince and princeſs of, Orange were proclaim- 
ed king and quecn of England, &c. by the 
ſheriff and three or four Os. It hap- 

ed to beav ormy day; and when the 
eriff had | Fay © — crack brained 
fellow, at the head of a great rabble, pro- 
claimed the duke of Monmouth king, to the 
diverſion of the regiment, not Eneving 

bad been beheaded. 

When my lord Pundee refuſed to ſerve the 
prince of Orange, Sir Thomas Leving flon, 
of my lord Kilfthe's family, got the regi- 
ment. This gentleman was born in — 

an 
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and often uſed to raiſe recruits in Scotland: 
upon which account, he was well known 
to . the regiment. He came down poſt to 
Congerton, and at ſupper told the officers, 
that he was ſent to know, which of them 
would ſerve king William, and which would 
not? Now, the oath of allegiance to that 
prince having not been © to that regi- 
ment, one of the company anſwered ; that 
we, having ſworn allegiance to king James, 
could not, in conſcience and honour, draw 
our ſwords againſt him: Whereupon Sir 
Thomas, drinking an health to king James, 
upon his knees, anſwered, that he wiſhed he 
might be damned, whenever he ſhould com- 
mand them to break that oath. And, in or- 
der to ingratiate himſelf further with the 
regiment, added, that he would return to 
London next day, for a command to march 
them ſtraight to Scotland, where their wives 
and friends were ; and likewiſe to procure a 
captain's commiſſion for me, ſince Sir Adam 
Blaire, who commanded the troop in which 
I was lieutenant, had refuſed to ſerve king 
Wilkam; both which he accordingly ob- 
tained. 

When he returned from London, he march- 
ed with the regiment directly through Ber- 
ewick into Scotland; and as they paſſed by 
Edinburg (the caſtle whereof was kept for 
king James, by the duke of Gordon), Sir 
Thomas and my lord Kilfythe went into the 
town, to receive duke Hamilton's commands, 
who was then high commiſſioner ; and ſome 


other 
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other officers went in at the ſame time, to ſee 
their wives and friends. 

The duke aſked Sir Thomas, where I was; 
and, being informed that I was gone to 
Sterling, deſired I might be ſent for. Upon 


my attending his grace, he was pleaſed to 
ſay, that he had been always my friend ; and 
that now he had it in his power to provide 
for me, if I would be true to my truſt (for 
he ſuppoſed I had taken the oath to. kin 
William) ; and, upon my anſwer, that I woul 
be true to what I had ſworn, the duke re- 
plied, it was very well. 

Upon this occaſion, and before I proceed 
further, I think it will be proper to make 
ſome apology for my future conduct; be- 
cauſe I am conſcious, that many people, who 
are in another intereſt, may be apt to think 
and f| hardly of me: But I defire they 
would pleaſe to conſider, that the revolution 
was then an event altogether new, and bad 
— many men much witer than myſelf at a 


ſs how to proceed. I had taken the oath 


of allegiance to king James; and, havin 
been bred up under the ſtricteſt principles of 
loyalty, could not force my conſcience to diſ- 
—_ with that oath, during his majeſty's 
ife. All thoſe perſons of quality in Scot- 
land, to whom I had been moſt obliged, and 
on whom I chiefl 7 did ſtill adhere 
to that prince. Th e people, whom, from 
my youth, I had been taught to abhor; whom, 
by the commands of my Tuperiors, I had con- 
ſtantly treated as rebels; and who, conſe» 


ſequently, 


eee 
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8 * an 8 animo- 
t agamit me; were, upon this at 
Mn obs higheſt in N th. neg 
ments. And Jaftly, the eſtabliſhed religion 
in Scotland, which was epiſcopal, under 
which I had been educated, and to which I 
had always borne the higheſt veneration, was 
utterly deſtroyed in that kingdom (although 
preſerved in the other two) ; and the preſby- 
terian kirk, which had ever been my greateſt 
averſion, exalted in its ſtead. 

Upon all theſe conſiderations, I hope every 
candid reader will be ſo juſt to believe, that, 
ſuppoſing me in an error, I acted at leaſt ſin- 
cerely, and according to the dictates of my 
conlcience; and, as it is manifeſt, without 
any worldly view: For I had then conſi- 
derable offers made me, and in all probabi- 
lity ſhould have been greatly advanced, if 
F could have perſuaded myſelf to accept 
them. 

Having ſaid thus much to excuſe my con- 
duct from that time forward, I ſhall now 
proceed to relate facts and paſſages, juſt as 
they happened; and avoid, as much as poſ- 
ible, giving any offence. 

My lord Dunmore being then at Edinburg, 
I thought it my duty to pay my reſpetts to 
his lordſhip, who had been alſo my colonel. 
He was pleaſed to invite me to dine with him 


that day at a tavern ; where, he ſaid, lieu- 


tenant general Douglaſs (who had left Eng- 
land, a little hem on ſome pretence or 


other), the lord Kilſythe, captain Murray * ä 
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his a're lads, as his lordſhip expreſſed him- 
ſeif), were to meet him. I objected againſt 
Douglaſs, that he was not to be truſted (this 
was the ſame man, who afterwards was lieu; 
tenant general of king William's army in 
Ireland, againſt king James; and whoſe 
name will never be forgot in that kingdom, 
on account of his many ravages and barbari- 
ties committed there); but his lordſhip an- 
ſwered, that he would pawn his life for his 
honeſty ; becauſe my lord Dundee had aſſured 
him, that the lieutenant general had given 
him his faith and honour, to be with him in 
five days, if he marched to the hills to de- 
clare for king James. Whereupon I ſub- 
mitted my ſcruples to my colonel's judg- 
ment; and accordingly we all met together at 
the tavern. 

Dinner was no ſooner done, than we heard 
the news that king James was landed in Ire- 
land: Then Douglaſs, taking a beer-glaſs, 
and looking round him, ſaid, Gentlemen, we 
Eave all eat of his bread, and here is his 
health; which he drank off, on his knees; 
and all the company did the ſame: Then, 
filling another bumper, he drauk damnation 
** all who would draw a ſword againſt 
I then returned to Sterling; and, ſoon after, 
the ſtates of Scotland met. To this conven- 
tion my Jord Dundee went incognito ; leſt the 
rabble, who had threatened his perſon, ſhould 
allault him in the ſtreets. He made a 

ſpecch 
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ſpeech to the houſe, to the following pur- 

poſe % That he came thither as Sor: of 

© the realm, to ſerve his majeſty ; and that, if 

te the king had no ſervice for him, he 1 
5 


* 
*< that honourable aſſembly would protect him, 
1 as a peaceable ſubject, from the rage of his 
40 enemies. | 
Upon receiving an anſwer from the ſtates, 
that they could not poſſibly do it, he flipped 
out of the houſe, and privately withdrew 
from the town ; followed by the twenty four 
tr rs, who had attended him thither : 
And, as he rode by the caſtle, ſeeing the 
duke of Gordon, who commanded it, walk- 
ing on the walls, he charged his grace, to 
keep the place for king James, till he ſhould 
hear further from him, who was then going, 
he ſaid, to appear in the field for his ma- 


eſty. 

His lordſhip had no ſooner left the town, 
than one major Bunting with a party (by or- 
der from the convention) followed, with 
directions to ſeize him; whereupon my lord 
Dundee, commanding his attendants to march 


on Fug, ſtopped to ſpeak with the major; 
and, 


underſtanding his errand, adviſed him 

to return, or he would ſend him back to his 
maſters in a pair of blankets, as he expreſſed 
himſelf. The major (who perhaps was no 
enemy to his lordſhip) returned accordingly; 
and my lord arrived at his caſtle; where he 
ſtayed only that night: For in the morn- 
ing, taking four thouſand pounds with him, 
he went into the Higlands, to Sir Owen Ca- 
meren; 


- 
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meron; where he was ſoon joined by the 
laird of Cappagh, who, ſome time before, had 
been driven out of his eftate by order of 
king James (as I have already related), and 
by many other gentlemen of quality. 

Major general Mc. Coy, coming to Edin - 
Burg at this juncture, was ordered to march 
the forces, which he brought with him, a- 
ue my lord Dundee. "Theſe forces con- 
ied of three or four regiments of foot, aud 
-_ 2 beſides Sir ny 2 

on's © * * Th 0 in their 
march, a night or two a Dund . The firſt 
night, I got. privately into the caſtle (as it 

ad been between my lord Kil{ythe 
and me) and there aſſured my lady Dundee, 
that the regiment of dragoons, in which I 
ſerved, ſhould be at her lord's ſervice, when- 
ever he pleaſed to command ; whereof her 
ladyſhip gave notice next day to her huſ- 
band ; who ſent me a note, by a ragged high- 
lander, which I received as we were on our 
march, from the town of Dundee, towards 
the Highlands. The contents of my lord's 
note, were, That he had written to the 
« king, to ſend him two thouſand foot and 
«© one thouſand horſe out of Ireland; and 
«© that, as ſoon as thoſe forces were arrived, 
« he would expect me with a regiment of 


When major general Me. Coy came within 
ſight of my lord Dundee, ir coming on, 
obliged him to halt ; which gave opportuni- 
ty to his lordſhip to retreat in the morn- 
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ing; but Mc. Coy followed him all day; 
whereupon, facing about, my lord advanced 
towards him, which cauſed the major ge- 
neral to retreat in his turn. Thus we ſpent 
about three weeks, ſometimes purſuing, and 
ſometimes purſued ; our leader, Mc. Coy, 
ſtill writing every poſt for new ſupplies 
till at laſt, one regiment of dragoons, and 
another of foot,, came to his aſſiſtance, on the 
th day of June, 1689. When this rein- 
32 came, he got intelligence of my 
lord Kilſythe s intention, and mine, of going 
over 2 5 regiment — my lord — 

All people agreed, that lieutenant 
Douglaſs, whe had made ſo many 2 pro- 
feſſions of his ag, 67 þ to king James, and 
whoſe health he had drank on his knees, 
was the very perſon, who had given his in- 
telligence to Mc. Coy ; becauſe he alone knew 
what had paſſed at the tavern, where we 
dined; and becauſe, inſtead of going with 
Dundee, as he had promifed him upon his 
faith and honour, he had rid poſt for Lon- 
don. | 

From this period, my troubles n; for 
I was then ſent u > — there 
impriſoned in the Tolbooth, together with my 
lord Kilfythe, captain Lewing fton, captain 
Murray, and lieutenant Murray; each of us 
in in a ſeparate dungeon; with orders that 
none ſhould be permitted to ſpeak with us, 
except through the key-hole : And in this 


+ miſerable condition we lay for two months. 


My 
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My lord Kilhtbe s friends were under great 
apprehenſions that I would betray his lord- 
ſhip. But my lord did me the juſtice to al- 
ſure them, that I would ſuffer the worſt ex- 
tremity rather than be guilty of fo infamous 
an action; which, he taid, they ſhould find, 
upon any temptation that might offer. When 


we had been cloſe confined in our dungeons . 


for two months, we were brought before the 
council, one by one, to be examined, con- 
cerning our knowledge of my lord Kil/ythe's 
intention to carry off the regiment. Lewing- 
on and the two Murrays, having not been 
privy to that deſign, were able to diſcover 
nothing to his lordſhip's prejudice ; and were 
likewiſe gentlemen of too much honour, to 
purchaſe their liberty with a lye: Where- 
upon they were remanded back to their ſe- 
veral dungeons. It was my turn to be 
next examined; and I was ſtrongly ſuſpected; 
but, notwithſtanding my liberty was promiſed me 
if Iwould diſcover all 1 knew of the matter, 
the lord advocate at the ſame time alſo urging 
I muſt have certainly been privy to it, I po- 
fitively denied any knowledge of that affair; 
adding, that I believed my lord Ki//ythbe had 
never entertained ſuch a deſign; or, if he 
had, that it was altogether improbable his 
lordſhip ſhould impart it to me, a poor ſtran- 

born in Ireland, and yet keep it a ſecret 
rom gentlemen of the kingdom, in whom 
he might much better confide. This I ſtill 
repeated, and ſtood to with great firmneſs, 
even after I ſaw the hangman, with the tor- 
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turing boots, ſtanding at my back : Where- 
upon 1 was likewiſe returned to my dungeon. 

The council, although they could force no 
conteſiion, from me or my companions, that 
might aftc& my lord Kil/zthe, on whoſe eſ- 
tate their hearts were much ſet, yet reſol- 
ver! to make a ſacrifice of ſome one among 
nz. But, the other gentlemen being of their 
own kindred and country, and I a ſtranger, 
as well as much hated for proſecuting the 
Cowenaniers (who, by the change of the 
times, meaſures, an opinions, were now 
grown into high favour with the government, 
as I have beforementioned), the lot fell on 
me, and they gave out a report, that I ſhould 
be hanged within a few days. But a gen- 
tleman, then m town, one Mr. Buchanzan, 
who held a fecret correſpondence with my 
lord Dundee, ſent his lordſhip intelligence of 
this their reſolution concerning me. 

That lord was then at the caſtle of Blair 
of Atholl ; and, having notice of the danger 
I was in, wrote a letter to duke Hamilton, 
preſident of the council, deſiring his grace 
to inform the board, “ That if they hanged 
«* captain Creichton, or (to uſe his own home- 
« ly expreſſion) if they touched an hair of 
« his tail, he would cut the laird of Blair, 
« and the laird of Pollock, joint by joint, and 
% would fend their limbs in hampers to the 
% council. 

Theſe two gentlemen having been taken 
priſoners at St. Jchiſloaun, by my lord Dux- 
de, were ſtill kept in confinement, Where- 


upon 
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upon the duke, though it was night, called 
the council, which met immediately, fu 
poſing that the buſineſs, which preſſed ſo much, 
might relate to ſome expreſs from court, But 
when the clerk read my lord Dundee's letter, 
they ared in great confuſion : Where- 
upon duke ſaid, ** I fear we dare not 
% touch an hair of Creicbton; for ye all 
know Dundee too well, to doubt whether he 
will be punctual to his word; and the two 
gentlemen in his hands are too nearly allied 
to ſome here, for their lives to en - 
dangered on this occaſion. What his grace 
ſaid was very true; for, if | remember right, 
the laird of Blair had married a daughter 
of a former duke of Hamilton. The iflue of 
the matter was, that, under this perplexity, 
they all cried out, Let the fellow live a- 
« while longer.” 

Not long after this, happened the battle of 
Gillicranky, near the caſtle of the Blair of 
Atholl ; where the forces under the lord 
Dundee, conſiſting of no more than ſeven- 
teen hundred foot (all Highlanders, except 
three hundred ſent him from Irelan, under 
the command of colonel Cannon, when he 
expected three thouſand, as I have menti- 
oned) and forty-five horſe, routed an army 
of five thouſand men, with major general 
Mc. Coy at their head; took fifteen hundred 

iſoners, and killed a great number, among 
whom colonel Balfour was one. Me. Coy 
eſcaped, and fled that night twenty-five miles 
end-ways, to the caſtle of Drummond. 


But 


4 
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But my lord Dundee did not live to ſee 
himſelf victorious : For, as he was wheelin 
about a rock, aver the enemy's heads, 
making down the bray [ſg] to attack them, 
(they making a running fre), he was killed 
by a random ſhot, at the beginning of the 
ala : Yet his men diſcovered not his fall, 
till x had obtained the victory. The next 
day, though victorious, they ſuffered their 
priſoners to „ on parole that they 
would never take up arms againſt king 


James, colonel Ferguſſon only excepted, on 


account of his more than zeal for 
the new eſtabliſhment, 

King William, having heard of this defeat, 
faid, © He knew the lord Dundee fo well, 
« that he muſt have been either killed or mor- 
« tally wounded ; otherwiſe, before that 
« time, he would have been maſter of Edin 
« burg.” 

I now defire leave to return to my own af- 
fairs. About four months after my examin- 
ation, I was adviſed, in plain words, by the 
dukes of Hamilton and Queenſberry, who were 
then going up to London, that I ſhould bribe 


- Metuil, then ſecretary of Scotland; with 


whom their graces likewiſe would uſe their 
intereſt, to get an order from king William 
for my liberty. But I was ſo far from hav- 
ing money to bribe a courtier of the ſe- 
cretary's rank, that I had hardly enough to 
ſupport myſelf. Whereupon my noble friend, 


Br , i, e. deali ? . 
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the lord Kilfythe, who thought himſelf in- 
debted to my fidelity for his life and fortune, 
was ſo extremely generous, 3s to make me 
a preſent of five hundred pounds, which. I 
immediately ſent to Melwil ; who thereupon, 
joining his intereſt with the good offices of 
the two dukes beforementioned, prevailed 
with king Villiam to ſend down an order; 

n the receipt of which, I was to be ſet at 
liberty by the council. But they would not 
obey it; alledging that the king was miſin- 
formed ; and, out of the abundance of their 
zeal, wrote to him, that, if captain Creichton 
ſhould obtain his liberty, he would murder 
all Scotland in one night. 

Thus my hope of liberty vaniſhed : For, 
king Wilkam ſoon after going to Flanders, 
and not thinking it prudent to diſcredit the 
repreſentation which the council had made of 
me, as ſo very dangerous a perſon, left me 
in the Tolboeth ; though the two dukes, out 
of their great friendſhip (Rn I ſhould be 
moſt ungrateful ever to forget), had both 
offered to anſwer body for body, for my 
peaceable demeanour, But, notwithſtand- 
ing all this, king William, for the reaſon be- 
fore-mentioned, left me priſoner in the Tot- 


' booth, as I ſaid 5 where I continued two years 


and a half longer, without one penny of 

money; though not without many friends, 

whoſe charity and generolity ſupported me 

under this heavy alli tion. 

My wife and two boys, with as many 

daughters, were in town, all the time of my 
confine» 
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confinement. The boys died young, but the 
ws fag two girls lived to endure many 

dihips ; havi n twice plundered, b 
= — of the little fubſtance they had 
left: However, they and myſelf were ſtill pro- 
videntially relieved by ſome friend or other; 
and particularly once, by the lady Carnwath 
(mother of the preſent earl), who, when we 
had not one y left to buy bread, ſent 
us up a ſack of meal, and a baſket of fowl, 
ſixty miles from Edinburg. 

My fellow priſoners and I, after the time 
of our examination by the council, were 
allowed, for four or five hours every day, to 
converſe with each other, and with our 
friends: And, when we had been three years 
in the Tolbooth, ay companions, being re- 
lated to the beſt families in the kingdom, 
were at laſt permitted, on bail, to lodge in 
the city, with a centry at each of their doors. 
But I was not allowed the ſame favour, 
till two months after ; when duke Hamilton, 
ſtill my friend, with much difficulty and 
ſtrong application to the council, obtained 
it for me: And, when the order was at laſt 
granted, I was at a loſs to fiad ſuch a per- 
ton for my bail, as the council would 
approve of ; till the laird of Pettencrife, a 

tleman whom I had never ſeen before, 
ſeut up his name (without any application 
* me) to the clerk, and was according» 
acc . | 
"7 not been two months diſcharged out 
of the Tolbooth, and 1 to a private lodg- 


ing 


danger. | 
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ing in the town, with a centry upon me, 
when the government, upon ſome pretence 
or other, filled the caſtle with a great num- 


ber of perſons of quality; among whom 
were the lords Kil/ythe, Hume, and ſeveral 


others; and the Tolbooth again, with as many 


of inferior note, as it could hold. 


In a week after I had been permitted to 
live in the city with my family, I found the 
centry had orders to keep me cloſe, without 
allowing me to ſtir from my lodgings upon 
any pretence whatſoever : But, when another 
regiment came to relieve that which was be- 
fore upon duty, I bribed him who had 
been my keeper, at his going off, that he 
ſhould tell the firſt who came in his place, 
that his orders were to wWall with me to 
part of the town I pleaſed. This was — 
ingly done, and thence forward, I uſed to 
take my centry along with me, and viſit my 
old fellow priſoners, the Gillicrankymen, and 
ſometimes 2 with them all night; at other 
times, my friends would do the fame at my 


Jodgings ; mg whom the lord William 


Douglaſs often did me that honour : Nay, 
ſometimes, in company of ſome gentlemen, 
I would leave the centry drinking with the 
foot men in an ale-houſe, at the back of the 
town-wall, while we rambled nine or ten 
miles into the wee” 6 to viſit ſome acquaint- 
ance or other; fill taking care to return 
befor two in the afternoon, which was the 


hour of parade, to fave the centry from 
4 Thus 
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Thus I ſpent above two months, till the 
day the government had filled the Caftle and 
the Tolbooth again, as I have mentioned al- 
ready. Ak ſoon as I was told of my lord 
Kilfythe's impriſonment, I knew the danger I 
was in, and had juſt time to run with the 
centry to a cellar, where I found twelve of- 
ficers - got together for ſhelter likewiſe from 
the ſtorm, a little before me. We ſtayed 
there cloſe till night, and then diſpatched my 
centry, with captain Mair's footman, to the 
lady Lockbart's (who was married to the 
captain) four miles out of town, to let her 
know, that her huſband would be at home 
that night, with twelve other Cavaliers (for 
ſo in thoſe days we affected to ſtile ourſelves) 
to avoid being impriſoned in the Tolbooth. 

When the meſſage was delivered, the lady 
ordered three or four of her ſervants, to take 
up the centry four pair of ſtairs, and to ply 
him well with drink. Accordingly they kept 
him drunk for twelve days and nights to- 
gether, ſo that he neither ſaw me, nor I him, 
in all that time. Two days after we came 
to lady Lockbart's, I determined, againſt her 
and her friend's advice, to return privately 
to Edinburg, to diſcourſe with the laird of 
Pettencrife, my bail: reſolving, at all ad- 
ventures, that ſo generous a perſon ſhould not 
be a ſufferer, on my accaunt. I accordingly 
repaired, in the night, to the ſame alehouſe, 
at the back of the town-wall, and thence (ent 
the foot-man, who L Rr me, to w_ 

2 
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the laid thither. He prefently came, with 
two other gentlemen in his company ; and, 
after drinking together for half an hour, he 
bid me © go whither I pleaſed, and God's 
te bleſſing along with me; whereupon, 
thruſting me out at the door, in a friendly 
manner, he added, that he would pay the hun- 
dred pounds, he was bound in, to the coun- 
til next morning, if demanded of him; 
which they accordingly did, and the money 
was paid. 3 147 
I then returned to the com at my la 
Lockbart's, and thence —_ * — two 
tukes before-mentioned for their advice, 
what courſe to take ? Their anſwer was, 
% That, in regard to my poor family, I 
% ſhould make my eſcape to =y own coun- 
te try, and there fet potatoes, till I ſaw bet- 
© ter times.” At the end of twelve days, 
captain Mair and his eleven friends got over 
ſeas to St. Germains; when I likewiſe took 
my leave of them and the lady, to make the 
beſt of my way for Ireland. But I be- 
thought me of the centry (to whom the 
twelve days, we ſtayed there, ſeemed no 
longer than two or three, ſo well was he 
played with drink) ; and, calling for him, 
aſked whether he would chuſe to ſhare with 
me and my fortunes, or go back to the re- 
iment, perhaps to be ſhot for neglect of his 
Juty ? He readily anſwered, that he would 
with me whither ever I went ; and, not 
ong after we came into Ireland, I had the 
good luck to get him made a ſerjeant of 


grena- 
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grenadiers, in the regiment formerly com- 
manded by my lord Danbarton, by a captain, 
who was then gone thither for recruits ; in 
which regiment he died a lieutenant ſome 
years after. 

The lady, at parting, made me a preſent 
of a good horſe, with ten dollars, to bear 
my charges on the way ; and moreover hi- 
red a tenant's horſe to carry the centry to 
the borders. I durſt ae by ſeen to paſs 
through Galloway, and therefore went by 
Carlile, to Whitebawven. Here I found an 
acquaintance, who was miniſter of the town, 
of the name of Marr, a gentleman of 
worth and learning. Before the Revolution, 
he nad been miniſter of a pariſh in Scotland, 
near the borders: But, about the time of 
that event, the rabble, as he told me the 
ſtory, came to his houſe, in the night, to 


rob and murder him ; having treated others 


of his brethren, the epiſcopal clergy, before, 
an that inhuman manner. He was a fingle 
man, and had but one man ſervant, whoſe 
buſineſs was to dreſs his meat, and make his 
bed ; and, while the villains were breaking 
into the houſe, he had juſt time to put on 
his breeches, ſtockings, and ſhoes, and no 
more; for by that time they were got in; 
when he thought it better to leap out at the 
window, but half cloathed as he was, than 
to expoſe his life to the fury of ſuch, whoſe 


very mercies might be cruel. Thus he ſa- 
ved h 


is life, and made his eſcape to the Eng- 
4% fide, with only four dollars in his — 
P 3 ; 
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ket ; leaving his s, houſe, and pariſh» 
as plunder, 0 walk Lane z who, doubtleſs, 
looked on _ - he _ as no other Lg 
an uſu of what, of right, ained to 
them ; x nah to the nba any That dominion 
is ed in grace. 

And here I beg leave to relate the treat- 
ment, which another epiſcopal clergyman re- 
ceived from that tribe, about the ſame time : 
His name was Kirkwood, whom I likewiſe 
knew, before the Revolution, miniſter of a 
pariſh in Galloway, in Scotland, and after- 
wards rector in the county of Fermanagh, in 
Ireland. Among other good qualities, this 
pos was a very facetious perſon ; and, 

y his preſence of mind, in making uſe of 
this talent, he had the fortune to ſave 
both his life and s from the fury of 
thoſt godly men, who then —_ all 


things itheir own. When they broke into 


the houſe, he was in bed ; and, fitting up in 
his ſhirt, defired leave to ſpeak a few words 
— he _ ; _ _—_ tell __— 
a ed , and ke to this 
ffeR ; 7 bat be bad alauay⸗ — to God, 
he might die in his bed; adding, that be had 
in his houſe as good ale and brandy, as was 
in all Scotland; and therefore hoped the wor- 
thy 1 would do him the honour to 
2 with him, before they did any thing 
ra . 
This facetious ſpeech, which little ex- 
1 — from him E — much 
| ger as then threatened him, had theJuck 
; to 
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to divert them from their bloody purpoſe, and 
to make them comply with his requeſt : So 
that, after drinking plentifully, they faid he 
was an be cheel ; and left him in quiet 
poſſeſſion of his houſe and goods. But he 
durſt not truſt his talent to another trial, 
leſt the next company miglit not be influenced 
as this firſt had been; and therefore, as ſoon 
as it was day, made off, with his family and 
effects, in x 4 beſt manner he could; And 
reſted not until he was ſafe in Ireland. 

I could not forbear relating theſe ſtories, 
from the gentlemen's own mouths, as I might 
do others of the ſame kind, upon my own 
knowledge ; although they are contradictory 
to what the preachers of the new eſtabliſh- 
ed kirk have fo confidently given out. They 
would fain have the world believe, that they 
ſhewed great indulgence to the epiſcopal 
clergy, at the revolution, and for ſeveral 
years after. But they muſt grant me and o- 
thers leave not to believe them : Nor ought 
they to be angry, if I give the reader a fur- 
ther idea of them, and of the ſpirit that 
reigned in the ſynods, conventions, or gene- 
ral affemblies of their kirk. 

During my confinement in the Tolbooth, a 
r aſſembly was called ; to which my 
ord Lothian, as I was informed afterwards, 
was ſent commiſſioner from king William. 
His lordſhip's inſtructions were, to ſignify 
to them the king's defire, that as many 
of the epiſcopal clergy, as would take the 
oath of allegiance to him, might keep * 

1Gan 
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ſeſſion of their ſeveral pariſhes. To this the 


members anſwered in a diſdainful manner, 
What ! fball we ſuffer any ſcabbed beep a- 
mong us Na, na, nat ane; and thereupon 
ſent two of their brethren to king William, 
who was then in Flanders, to move him for 
more favours to the kirk, and power fur- 
ther to oppreſs the epiſcopal clergy. But 
that prince told them, in plain terms, that he 
had been impoſed upon, in granting to the 
kirk the favours ſhe had already got; and 
withall commanded them, to let the general 
aſſembly know, that it was his will and plea- 
ſure, that they ſhould live peaceably with 
thoſe who were willing to live ſo with them; 
otherwiſe he would make them know, that 
he was their maſter. 

With this unwelcome anſwer from kin 
William, the two ſpiritual envoys return 
to thoſe who ſent them; and, at the ſame 
time or ſoon after, the prince diſpatched an 
order to the commiſhoner to diflolve the aſ- 
ſembly, if he found them perſiſting in their 
ſeveri y towards the epiſcopal clergy. 

As ſoon as the legates 9 the meſ- 
Gage, all in the aſſembly began to ſpeak out 
with the greateſt boldneſs imaginable ; ſay- 
ing, That the king durſt not have ſent them 
„% tuch an anſwer, if he had not an army 
« at his back.” Whereupon the commiſſi- 
oner diſſolved the ſynod ; and, in the king's 
name, commanded all the members to de- 
part to their ſeveral homes. a 

ut, 
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But, inſtead of obeying that order, they 
all went in a body, with that poor weak 
creature, the lord Crawford, at their head, 
to the Market-Croſs ; and there publiſhed a 
proteſtation, declaring, that the king had 
no authority in church affairs, nor any right 
to diſſolve their general aſſembly. 

I relate this tory, as it was told me, not 
only to give the reader an idea of the ſpirit, 
js Yrs in that kirk eſtabliſhed now in 
Sco ; as I have faid, but likewiſe to do 
juſtice to the memory of king William (which 
may be the more acceptable, as coming from 
one, who was in a contrary intereſt). And, 
indeed, I have ſo good an opinion of that 
prince, as to believe he would have ated 
much better than he did, with regard to the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution in Scot- 
land, if he had been permitted to govern by 
his own opinions. | 

But now to come to the concluſion of my 
Rory. The [] Hollantide after I arrived in 
Ht my wife and two daughters follow- 
ed me; and we ſettled in the county of 
— with my father (who died two years 
afterwards), on a ſmall freehold; where I 
have made an hard ſhift to maintain them, 
with induſtry and even manual labour, for 
about twelye years, till my wife died, and 
my daughters were married, which happen- 
ed not very long after I became a widower. 


[5] The Feaſt of All Saints, 
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I am at preſent in the eighty third of 
my age, al hated by thoſe. 6 Bug the af- 
firm the old Cowenanters to have been un- 
juſtly dealt with; and therefore believe a 

at number of improbable ſtories concern- 
ing me; as that I was a common murderer 
of them and their preachers, with many o- 
ther falſe and improbable ſtories. But the 
reader, I hope, from whom I have not con- 
_—_ any one 8 or —— that 

to me among thoſe rebellious 

3 miſrepreſented * leaſt — 
as far as my memory could ſerve me, will 
judge whether, he hath reaſon to believe 
me to have been ſuch a perſon as they repre- 
ſented me; and to hate me, as they do, up- 
on that account. And my comfort is, that I 
can appeal from their unjuſt tribunal, to the 
mercy of God ; before whom, by the courſe 
of nature, I muſt ſoon appear; who knows 
the integrity of 44 heart, and that my ac- 
tions (condemned by them) were, as far as 
my underſtanding could direct me, meant 
for the good of the church, and the ſervice 
of my king and 4 4 

And, although ſuch people hate me be- 
cauſe they give credit to the falſe reports 
raiſed concerning me; another comfort left 
me in my old 94 is, that I have conſtant- 
ly preſerved * ſtill do ſo) the love and 
eſteem of all honeſt and good men, to whom 
I have had the happineſs at any time to be 


known. 
JOHN CREICHTON. 
HINTS 
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CONVERSATION. 


I HAVE obſerved few obvious ſubjects to 
have been ſo ſeldom, or at leaſt fo ſlightly, 
handled as this; and indeed I know few fo 
difficult to be treated as it ought, nor 
upon which there ſeemeth ſo much to be ſaid. 
Moſt things, purſued by men for the hap- 
ineſs of pu ck or private life, our wit or 
belly have fo refined, that they ſeldom ſubſiſt 
but in idea; a true friend, a good marriage, 
a perfect form of government, with ſome 
others, require ſo many ingredients ſo good 
in their ſeveral kinds, and ſo much niceneſs 
m mixing them, that for ſome thouſands of 
men have deſpaired of reducing their 
ſchemes to perfection: But, in Converſation, 
it is or might be otherwiſe; for here we are 
only to avoid a multitude of errors, which, 
although a matter of ſome difficulty, may be 
in every man's power, for want of which it 
remaineth as meer an idea as the other. 
Therefore it ſ:cmeth to me, that the trueſt 


way 
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way to underftand Converſation is, to know 
the faults and errors to which it is ſubject, and 
from thence every man to form maxims to 
himſelf whereby it may be regulated ; becauſe 
it requixeth few talents to which moſt men 
are not born, or at leaſt may not acquire with- 
out any great genius or ſtudy. For nature 
hath left every man a capacity of being agree- 
able, though not of ſhining, in company ; and 
there are an hundred men ſufficiently qualified 
for both, who, by a very few faults, that th 
might correct in an hour, are not ſo mu 
as tolerable. 

I was prompted to write my thoughts upon 
this ſubject by meer indignation, to reflect 
that ſo uſeful and innocent a pleaſure, ſo fitted 
for every period and condition of life, and fo 
much in all men's power, ſhould be fo much 
neglected and abuſed. 

And in this diſcourſe it will be n to 
note thoſe errors that are obvious, as well as 
others which are ſeldom obſerved; ſince thert 
are few ſo obvious or acknowledged, into 
which moſt men, ſome time or other, are not 
apt to N 3 a 1 

For inſtance: Nuthing is more genera 
expluded than the folly of talking too — 
yet I rarely remember to have ſeen five prople 
together, where ſome one among them hath 
not been predominant in that kind, to the 

eat 2 and diſguſt of ail the reſt. 
But, among ſuch as deal in multitudes of 
words, none are comparable to the ſober de- 
liberate talker, who proceedeth with much 

a 6 8 thought 
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thought and caution, maketh his preface, 
brancheth out into ſeveral digreſſions, findeth 
a hint that putteth him in mind of another 
ſtory, which he promiſeth to tell you when 
this is done; cometh back regularly to his 
ſubject, cannot readily call to mind ſome per- 
ſon's name, holdeth his head, complaineth of 
his memory; the whole company all this 
while in ſuſpence; at length ſays, It is no 
matter, and ſo goes on. And, to crown the 
buſineſs, it perhaps proveth at laſt a tory the 
company hath heard fifty times before ; or, at 

beſt, ſome inſipid adventure of the relater. 
Another general fault in converſation is, 
that of thoſe who affect to talk of themſelves : 
Some, without any ceremony, will run over 
the hiſtory of their lives; will relate the an- 
nals of their diſeaſes, with the ſeveral ſym- 
ptoms and circumſtances of them; will enu- 
merate the hardſhips and injuſtice they have 
ſuffered in court, in parliament, in love, or 
in law. Others are more dexterous, and with 
t art will lie on the watch to hook in their 
own praiſe : They will call a witneſs to re- 
member, they always foretold what would 
happen in ſuch a caſe, but none would be- 
lieve them z they adviſed ſuch a mar. from the 
beginning, and told him the conſequences, 
jn as they happened; but he would have his 
own way. Others make a _ of telling 
their faults ; they are the ſtrangeſt men in the 
world ; they cannot diſſemble ; they own it is 
a * they have loſt abundance of advan- 
y it ; but, if ye. _ nr ahem the 
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world, they cannot help it; there is ſo 
in their nature that abhors inſincerity 
conftraint ; with many other unſufferable to- 
picks of the ſame altitude. 

Of ſuch mighty importance every man is to 
himlelf, and ready to think he is ſo to others; 
without once making this eafy and obvious 
reflexion, that his affairs can have no more 
weight with other men, than their's have with 

him; and how little that is, he is ſenſible 


enough. 

Where company hath met, I often have ob- 
ferved two perſons difcover, by ſome acci- 
dent, that they were bred together at the ſame 
ſchool or univerſity ; after which the reſt are 
condemned to-filence, and to liſten while theſe 
two are refreſhing each other's memory with 
the arch tricks paſlages of themſelves and 
their comrades. 

I know a great officer of the army, who 
will fit for ſome time with a ſupercilious and 
impatient ſilence, full of anger and contempt 
for thoſe who are wag: 4 at length of a ſud- 
den demand audience, decide the matter in a 
ſhort dogmatical way ; then withdraw within 
himſelf again, and vouchſafe to talk no more, 
until his ſpirits circulate again to the ſame 

int. 

1 are ſome faults in converſation, 
which none are ſo ſubject to as the men of 
wit, nor ever ſo much as when they are with 
each other. If they have opened their mouths 
without endeavouring to ſay a witty thing, 
they think it is o many words loſt ; It is a 

torment 


U 
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torment to the hearers, as much as to them- 
ſelves, to fee them upon the rack for inventi - 
on, and in ual conſtraint; with fo little 
fucceſs. They mult do ſomething extraordi- 
nary, in order to acquit themſelves, and an- 
fwer their character, elſe the ſtanders · by may 
be diſappointed and be apt to think them only 
like the reſt of mortals. I have known two 
men of wit induſtriouſly brought together, in 
arder to entertain the company, where they 
have made a very ridiculous figure, and pro- 
vided all the mirth at their own expence. 

I know a man of wit, who is never eafi 
but where he can be allowed to diftate and 
preſide ; he neither expecteth to be informed 
or entertained, but to diſplay his own talents. 
His buſineſs is to be good campany, and not 

converſation ; and, theretore, he chuſ- 

eth to frequent thoſ: who are content to liften, 
and profeſs themſelves his admirers. And, 
indeed, the worſt converſation I ever remem- 
ber to have heard in my life, was that at Vill: 
coffee-houſe, where the wits (as they were 
called) uſed formerly to aſſemble ; that is to 
fay, five or ſix men, who had writ plays, or 
at leaſt prologues, or had ſhare in 2 miſcella- 
ny, came thither, and entertained one ano- 
ther with their trifling compoſures, in fo im- 
rtant an air, as if they had been the no- 
leſt efforts of human nature, or that the fate 
of kingdoms depended on them; and they 
were uſually attended with an humble audi- 
ence of young ſtudents from the inns of courts, 
* — 
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or the univerfities, who, at due diſtance, liſ- 
tened to theſe oracles, and returned home 
with great contempt for their law and philo- 
ſophy; their heads filled with traſh, under the 
name of politeneſs, criticiſm and belles let- 
tres. 
By theſe means the poets, for many years 
28 all over- run with pedan 4 For, 
as I take it, the word is not properly uſed ; 
becauſe pedantry is the too frequent or un- 
ſeaſonable obtruding our own knowledge in 
common diſcourſe, and 12 too great a 
value upon it; by which definition, men of 
the court or the army may be as guilty of 
antry as a philoſopher or a divine; and 
it is the ſame vice in women, when they are 
over-copious upd the ſubjeft of their petti- 
coats, or their fans, or their china. For 
which reaſon, although it be a piece of pru- 
dence, as well as good manners, to put men 
upon talking on ſubjects they are beſt verſed 
in, that is a liberty a wiſe man could 
hardly take; becauſe, beſide the imputation 
of pedantry, it is what he would never im- 
ve by. 
This great town is · uſually provided with 
ſome player, mimick or buffoon, who hath a 
eneral reception at the good tables ; familiar 
and domeſtick with perſons of the firſt quali- 
ty, and uſually ſent for at every meeting to 
divert the company; again which I have no 
objection. You go there as to a farce or a 
puppet ſhow ; your buſineſs is only to laugh 


in ſeaſon, either out of inclination or civility, 
while 
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while this merry companion is acting his part. 
It is a buſineſs he hath undertaken, and we are 
to ſuppoſe he is paid for his day's work, I 
only quarrel, when, in ſelect and private meet · 
ings, where men of wit and learning are in- 
vited to paſs an evening, this jeſter ſhould be 
admitted to run over his eircle of tricks, and 
make the whole company unfit for any other 
converſation, * beſides the indignity of con- 
founding mens talents at ſo ſhameful a rate. 
Raillery is the fineſt part of converſation 
but, as it is our uſual cuſtom to counterfeit 
and adulterate whatever is too dear for us, ſo 
we have done with this, and turned it all into 
what is generally called repartee, or being 
ſmart; juſt as when an expenſive faſhion 
cometh up, thoſe who are not able to reach 
it content themſelves with ſome paltry imi- 
tation, It now paſleth for raillery to run a 
man down in diſcourſe, to put him out of 
countenance, and make him ridiculous, ſome- 
times to expoſe the defects of his perſon or 
underſtanding ; on all which occaſions he is 
obliged not to be angry, to avoid the imputa- 
tion of not being able to take a jeſt. It is 
admirable to obſerve one who is dextrous at 
this art, ſingling out a weak adverſary, get- 
ting the laugh on his ſide, and then carrying 
all before him. The French, from whom we 
borrow the word, have a quite different idea 
of the thing, and ſo had we in the politer 
age of our fathers. Raillery was to ſay ſome- 
thing that at firſt appeared a reproach or re- 
flexion, but by ſome turn of wit, ns £2 
an 
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and ſurprizing, ended always in a compli- 
mw od ts the advantage of the 0 80 
was addreſſed to. And ſurely one of the beſt 
rules in converſation is, never to ſay a thin 
which any of the company can reaſonably wiſh 
we had rather left unſaid; nor can there a 
—_ well more contrary to the ends for 
which people meet together, than to part un- 
fatisfied with each other or themſelves. 

There are two faults in converſation, which 
appear very different, yet ariſe from the ſame 
root, and are equally blameable ; I mean, an 
to interrupt others, and the un- 

neſs of being interrupted ourſelves. The 
two chief ends of converſation are to enter- 
tain and improve thoſe we are among, or to 
receive thoſe benefits ourſelves z which who- 
ever will conſider, cannot eafily run into ei- 
ther of thoſe two errors; becauſe when any 
man ſpeaketh in company, it is to be ſuppoſed 
he doth it for his hearer's ſake, and not his 
own ; ſo that common diſcretion will teach us 
not to force their attention, if they are not 
willing to lend it ; nor, on the other fide, to 
interrupt him who is in poſſeſſion, becauſe 
that is in the groſſeſt manner to give the pre- 
ference to our own good ſenſe. 
There are ſome le, whoſe good man- 
ners will not ſuffer them to interrupt you; 
but, what is almoſt as bad, will diſcover abun- 
dance of impatience, and lye upon the watch 
until you have done, becauſe they have ſtarted 
ſomet =g their own thoughts which they 
long to be delivered of. Mean time, they 
: are 


nner * 
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are ſo far from regarding what paſſes, that 
their imaginations are wholly turned u 


pon 
- what my have in reſerve, for fear it ſhould 


flip out of their memory; and thus they con- 
fine their invention, which might otherwiſe 
range over a hundred things full as good, and 
that might be much more naturally introduced. 

There is a ſort of rude familiarity, which 
ſome people, by praftifing among their inti- 
mates, have introduced into their general con- 
verſation, and would have it paſs for innocent 
freedom or humour, which is a dangerous 
experiment in our northern climate, where 
all the little decorum and politeneſs we have 
are purely forced by art, and are fo ready to 
lapſe into barbarity. This, among the Ro- 
mans, was the raillery of ſlaves, of which we 
have many inſtances in Plautus. It ſeemeth 
to have been introduced among us by Crom- 
avell, who, by preferring the” ſcum of the 
people, made it à court-entertainment, of 
which I have heard many particulars ; and, 
conſidering all things were turned upſide 
down, it was reaſonable and judicious : Al- 
though it was a piece of policy found out to 
ridicule a point of honour in the other ex- 
treme, when the ſmalleſt word miſplaced 
among gentlemen ended in a duel. 

There arc ſome men excellent at telling a 
ſtory, and 88 with a plentiful ſtock of 
them, which they can draw out upon occaſion 
in all companies; and, conſidering how low 
converſation runs now among us, it is not al- 
together a centemptible talent; however, it 

is 
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is ſubject to two unavoidable defects; fre- 
uent repetition, and being ſoon exhauſted ; 
ſo that whoever valueth this gift in himſelf, 


hath need of a good memory, and ought fre- 


; to ſhift his company, that he may not 
iſcover the weakneſs of his fund ; for thoſe 
who are thus endowed, have ſeldom any other 
revenue, but hve upon the main ſtock. 

Great ſpeakers in publick are ſeldom agree- 
able in private converſation, whether their fa- 
culty be natural, or acquired by practice and 
often venturing. Natural elocution, although 
it may ſeem æ paradox, uſually ſpringeth from 
a barrenneſs of invention and of words, by 
which men who have only one ſtock of nuti- 
ons upon every ſubject, and one ſet of phraſes 
to expreſs them in, ſwim upon the ſuper- 
ficies, and offer themſelves on every occa- 
fion ; therefore, men of much learning, and 
who know the compaſs of a language, are 
generally the worſt talkers on a ſudden, until 
much practice hath inured and emboldened 
them, becauſe they are confounded with 
plenty of matter, variety of notions, and of 
words, which they cannot readily chuſe, but 
are perplexed and entangled by too great a 
choice; which is no diſadvantage in private 
converſation ; where, on the other fide, the 
talent of haranguing is of all others moſt 
inſupportable. 

Nothing hath ſpoiled men more for conver- 
ſation, than the character of being wits ; to 
ſupport which, they never fail of encourag- 
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ing a number of followers and admirers, who 
liſt themſelves in their ſervice, wherein they 
find their accounts on both ſides, by pleaſing 
their mutual vanity. This hath given the 
former ſuch an air of ſuperiority, and made 
the latter fo pragmatical, that neither of them 
are well to he endured. I fay nothing here 
of the itch of diſpute and contradiction, tel- 
ling of lies, or of thoſe who are troubled 
with the difeaſe called the wandering of the 
thoughts, that they are never preſent in mind 
at what paſſeth in diſcourſe ; for whoever la- 
bours under any of theſe poſſeſſions, is as un- 
fit for converſation as a mad-man in Bedlam. 
I think I have gone over moſt of the er- 
rors in converſation that have fallen under 
my notice. or memory, except ſome that are 
merely perſonal, and others too groſs to need 
exploding ; ſuch as lewd or prophane talk ; 
but I pretend only to treat the errors of con- 
verſation in general, and not the ſeveral ſub- 
jects of diſcourſe, which would be infinite. 
hus we fee how human nature is moſt de- 
baſed, by. the abuſe of that faculty, which 
is held the great diſtinction between men and 
brutes ; how little advantage we make of 
that which might be the greateſt, the molt 
laſting, and the moſt innocent, as well as 
uſeful pleaſure of life : In default of which, 
we are forced to take up with thoſe poor a- 
muſements of greſs and viſiting, or the more 
pernicious ones of play, drink, and vicious 
amours, whereby the nobility and gentry of 
both ſexes are entirely corrupted both in body 


Qs and 
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and mind, and have loft all notions of love, 
honour, friendſhip, generoſity ; which, under 
the name of fopperies, have been for ſome 
time laughed out of doors. 

This degeneracy of converſation, with the 
pernicious conſequences thereof upon our hn- 
mours and diſpoſitions, hath been owing, a- 
mong other cauſes, to the cuſtom ariſen, for 


ſome time paſt, of excluding women from any 


ſhare in our ſociety, further than in parties at 
play or dancing, or in the purſuit of an 
amour. I take the higheſt period of polite- 
neſs in Ergland (and it is of the ſame date in 
France) to have been the peaceable part of 
king Charles the Firſt's reign ; and from what 
we read of thoſe times, as well as from the 
accounts I have formerly met with from ſome 
who lived in that court, the methods then uſed 
for raiſing and cultivating converſation were 
altogether different from ours : ſeveral ladies, 
whom we find celebrated by the poets of that 
„ had aſſemblies at their houſes, where 
rſons of the beſt underſtanding, and of both 
| cy met to paſs the evenings in diſcourſing 
upon whatever agreeable ſubjects were occa- 
ſtonally ſtarted ; and although we are apt to 
ridicule the ſublime platonick notions th 
had, or perſonated in love and friendiaip, | 
conceive their refinements were grounded up- 
on reaſon, and that a little grain of romance 
is no ill ingredient to preſerve and exalt the 
dignity * human nature, 7 which it 
1s apt to degenerate into every thing that 1s 
ſordid, vicious and low, If ron, Bo 2 
other 
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other uſe in the converſation of ladies, it i* 
ſufficient that it would lay a reſtraint upon 
thoſe odious topicks of immodeſty and inde- 
cencies, into which the rudeneſs of our north- 
ern genius is ſo apt to fall. And, therefore, 
it is obſervable in thoſe ſprightly gentlemen 
about the town, who are ſo very dextrous at 
entertaining a vizard maſk in the park or the 
playhouſe, that, in the company of ladies of 
virtue and honour, they are filent and diſcon- 
certed, and out of their element. 

There are ſome people who think they ſuf- 
ficiently acquit themſelves and entertain their 
company with the relating of facts of no con- 
ſequence, nor at all out of the read of ſuch 
common incidents as happen every day; and 
this I have obferved more frequently among 
the Scots than any other nation, who are v 
careful not to omit the minuteſt circumſtances 
of time or place; which kind of diſcourſe, if 
it were not a little relieved by the uncouth 
terms and phraſes, as well as accent and gef- 
ture, iar to that country, would be hardly 
tolerable, It is not a fault in company to 
talk much ; but to continue it long is cer- 
tainly one; for, if the majority of thoſe who 
are got together be naturally ſilent or cauti- 
ous, the converſation will flag, unleſs it be 
often renewed by one among them, who can 

be doth not dwell 
"= them, but leaveth room for anſwers aud 
es. 
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A SHORT 
CHARACTER 


Of His Excellency 
THOMAS Earl of WHarToONn, 


Lord Lieutenant of IRELAND. 


With an Account of ſome ſmaller Facts, 
during his Government, which will not 
be put into the Articles of Impeachment. 


London, Aug. 30, 1710. 


HE kingdom of Ireland being govern- 
ed by deputation from hence, its annals, 
fince the Engh/b eftabliſhment, are uſually 
digeſted under the heads of the ſeveral go- 
vernors : But the affairs and events of 2 
iſland, for ſome years paſt, have been either 


ſo inſignificant, or fo annexed to thoſe of 


England, that they have not furniſhed mat- 
ter of any great importance to hiſtory. The 
ſhare of honour, which gentlemen from thence 


have had by their condut and employments 
in the army, turneth all to the article of this 
kingdom; the reſt, which relateth to politics, 
or the art of government, is inconſiderable 
ta the laſt degree; howgyer it may be repre- 
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ſented at court by thoſe who preſide theres 
and would value themſclves upon every ſep 
they make towards finiſhing the ſlavery of 
that people, as if it were gaining a mighty 
point to the advantage of England. 
Generally ſpeaking, the times which afford 
moſt plentiful matter for ſtory are thoſe in 
which a man would leaſt chuſe to live; ſuch 
as under the various events and revolutions 
of war, the intrigues of a ruined faction, or 
the violence of a prevailing one; and laſtly, 
the arbitrary, unlawful acts of oppreſſing go- 
vernors. In the war, Ireland hath no ſhare 
4 but in ſubordination to us ; the ſame may be 
, ſaid of their factions, which, at preſent, are 
but imperfe& tranſcripts of ours: But the 
third ſubje& for hiſtory, which is — 


0. power and oppreſſion, as it is that by whic 
the people of Ireland have, for ſome time, 
N- been diſtinguiſhed from all her [i] majefty's 
ls, ſubjects, ſo being now at its greateſt heiglit 
My under his excellency Thomas carl of Wharton, 
o- a ſhort account of his government may be 
hat of ſome uſe or entertainment to the preſent 
ther age, although, I hope, it will be incredible 
9 to the next: And, becauſe this account may 
nat- be judged rather an hiſtory of his excellency 
The than » his government, I muſt here declars 
ence that I have not the leaſt view to his perſon in 
ents any part of it. I have had the honour of 
this much converſation with his lordſhip, and am 
— thoroughly convinced how indifferent he is 
epre- [i] Queen Anne, 
ented 8 to 
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to applauſe, and how inſenſible of reproach ; 

Which is not a humour put on to ſerve a 

turn or keep a countenance, nor ariſing 

from the conſciouſneſs of innocence or any 
andeur of mind, but the meer unaffected 
ent of his nature. 

He is without the ſenſe of ſhame or glory, 
as ſome men are without the ſenſe of ſmel- 
ling; and therefore a good name to him is 
no more than a precious ointment would be 
to theſe. Whoever, for the ſake of others, 
were to deſcribe the nature of a ſerpent, a 
wolf, a crocodile, or a fox, muſt be under» 
ſtood to do it without any onal love or 
hatred for the animals themſelves. 

In the ſame manner, his excellency is one 
whom I neither perſonally love nor hate. I 
ſee him at court, at his own houſe, and 
ſometimes at mine (for I have the honour of 
his viſits), and when theſe papers are public 
it is odds but he will tell me, as he once did 
upon a like occaſion, that he is damnably 
mauled ; and then, with the eaſieſt tranſition 
in the world, aſk about the weather, or time 
of the day: So that I enter on the work 
with more chearfulneſs, becauſe I am ſure 
neither to make him angry, nor any way hurt 
his reputation; a pitch of happineſs and ſe- 
curity to which has excellency hath arrived, 
and which no philoſopher before him could 

I intend to execute this performance by 


firſt giving a character of his excellency, — 
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then relating ſome fats during his govern- 
ment, which will ſerve to confirm it. 

I know very well that mens characters are 
beſt known from their actions; but theſe be- 
ing confined to his adminiſtration in Ireland 
his character may, perhaps, take in ſome- 
thing more, which the narrowneſs of the 
time or the ſcene hath not given him oppor- 
tunity to exert, 

Thomas earl of Wharton, lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, by the force of a wonderful conſti- 
tution, hath paſſed ſome years, his grand cli- 
macteric, without any viſible effects of old 
age, either on his body or his mind, and in 
fpite of a continual proſtitution to thoſe vices 
which uſually wear out both, His behaviour 
is in all the forms of a young man at five 
and twenty, Whether he walketh, or whiſt- 
leth, or ſweareth, or talketh bawdy, or cal- 
leth names, he acquitteth himſelf in each 
beyond a templar of three years ſtanding. 

ith the ſame grace, and in the ſame- ſtile, 
he will rattle his coachman in the middle of 
the ſtreet, where he is governor of the king- 
dom; and all this is without conſequence, 
becaule it is in his character, and what every 
body expecteth. He feemeth to be but an 
ill diſſembler and an ill liar, although they 
are the two talents he moſt practiſeth, and 
moſt valueth himſelf upon. The ends he 
hath gained by lying appear to be more 
owing to the frequency, than the art of them; 
his hes being ſometimes detected in an am 

ten 
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often in a day, and always in a week. He 
tells them freely in mixed companies, al- 
though he knows half of thoſe that hear him 
to be his enemies, and is ſure they will diſ- 
cover them the moment they leave him. He 
ſweareth ſolemnly he loveth, and will ſerve 
wy and your back is no ſooner turned, 
ut he tells thoſe about him you are a dog 
and a raſcal. He goeth conſtantly to prayers 
in the forms of his place, and will talk bawdy 
and blaſphemy at the chapel door. He is a 
ſbyterian in politics, and an atheiſt in re- 
igion 3 but he chuſeth at preſent to whore 
with a papiſt. In his commerce with man- 
kind, his general rule is, to endeavour to im- 
ſe on their underſtanding, for which he 
th but one receipt, a compoſition of lies 
and oaths: And this he applieth indifferent- 
ly to a frecholder of forty ſhillings and a 
rivy counſellor ; by which the caſy and the 
neſt are often either deceived or amuſed ; 
and either way he gaineth his point. He 
will openly take away your employment to- 
day, uſe you are not of his party; to- 
morrow he will meet-or ſend for you as if 
nothing at all had paſſed, lay his hands with 
much tnendſhip on your ſhoulders, and with 
the teſt eaſe and familiarity tell you that 
the faction are driving at ſomething in the 
houſe ; that you muſt be ſure to attend, and 
to ſpeak to all your friends to be there, al- 
though he knoweth, at the ſame time, that 
you and your friends are againſt him in the 
very point he mentioneth ; And, however ab- 


turd, 
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furd, ridiculous and groſs this may appear 
he bath often found it ſucceſsful, ſome — 
having ſuch an aukward baſhfulneſs, they 
know not how to refuſe on a ſudden, and 


every man. having ſomething to hope or fear, 


which often hinders them from driving things 
to extremes with perſons of power, whatever 
rovocations they may have received. He 
th ſunk his — by endeavouring to 
ruin one kingdom [&], and hath raiſed it 4 
going far in the ruin of another [II. Wi 
a good natural underſtanding, a great fluency 
in ſpeaking, and no ill taſte of wit, he is ge- 
nerally the worſt companion in the world ; his 
thoughts being wholly taken up between vice 
and politics, ſo that bawdy, prophaneneſs, 
and buſineſs fill up his whole converſation. 
To gratify himſelf in the two firſt, he maketh 
uſe of ſuitable favourites, whoſe talents reach 
no higher than to entertain him with all the 
lewdneſs that paſſeth in town. As for buſi- 
neſs, he is aid to be very dextrous at that 
art of it which turneth upon intrigue, and 
he ſeemeth to have transferred thoſe talents 
of his youth for intriguing with women, into 
you_ affairs. For as ſome vain young fel- 
„ to make a gallantry appear of conſe- 
quence, will chuſe to venture their necks by 
climbing up a wall or window at midnight 
to a common wench, where they might as 
freely have gone in at the door, and at noon- 


day; fo his excellency, either to keep him- 


[4] England. [/] Ireland, 
ſelf 
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ſelf in practice or advance the fame of his 
politicks, affects the moſt obſcure, trouble- 
ſome, and winding paths, even m the moſt 
common affairs; thoſe which would be brought 
about as well in the ordinary forms, or would 


Follow of courſe whether he intervened or 


not. 

He bears the gallantries of his lady with 
the indifference of a ſtoic, and thinks them 
well recompenced by a return of children tq 
ſupport his family without the fatigues of be- 
ing a father. He has three predominant paſ- 
fions, which you will ſeldom find 1 in 
the fame man, as ariſing from different diſ- 
poſitions of mind, and naturally thwarting 
each other: Theſe are, love of power, love 
of money, and love of pleaſure; they ride 
h.m ſometimes by turns, and ſometimes alto- 

her: Since he went into Ireland, he 
ſeemeth moſt diſpoſed to the ſecond, and hath 
met with great ſucceſs, having gained by his 

vernment, of under two years, five and 
orty thouſand pounds by the moſt favourable 
computation, half in regular way, and 
half in the prudential, 

He was never yet known to refuſe or k 
a promiſe. But here I deſire to diſtingui 
between a promiſe and a bargain; for he 
will be ſure to keep the latter when he has 
the faireſt offer, 

Thus much for his excellency's character; 
I ſhall now proceed to his actions, only dur- 
ing the time he was governor of m_ 
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which were tranſmitted to me by an eminent 
perſon in buſineſs there, who had all oppor- 
tunities of being well informed, and whoſe 
employment did not lie at his excellency's 
mercy. | 

This — being made up of ſeveral 


facts independent of each other, 1 ſhall hard- 
ly be able to relate them in due order of time, 
my correſpondent omitting that circumſtance, 
and tranſmitting them to me juſt as he recol- 
lefted them; ſo that the gentlemen of that 
kingdom, now in town, will, I hope, par- 
don me any flips I ſhall make in that or any 
other kind, while I keep exattly to the 
* . ch | of 
as Proby, Eſq. chiru n- general o 
Ireland, a —4 2 — and 
whom I have formerly ſeen here, had built 
a country-houſe, half a mile from Dublin, 
adjoining to the park. In-a corner of the 
park, juſt under his houſe, he was much an- 
noyed with a dog-kennel winch belonged to 
the government; upon which he applied to 
Thomas earl of Pembroke, then lord lieute- 
nant, and to the commiſſioners of the revenue, 
for a leaſe of about five acres of that part of 
the park. His petition was referred to the 
lord treaſurer here, and ſent back for a re- 
port, which was in his favour, and the bar- 
gain ſo hard, that the lord treaſurer ſtruck 
off ſome part of the rent: He had a leaſe 


granted him, for which he was to build ano- 


ther kennel, provide ice yearly for the go- 
| | vernment, 
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vernment, and pay a certain rent; the land 
might be worth about thirty ſhillings an acre. 
His excellency, ſoon after his arrwal in Fe- 
land, was told of this leaſe, and, by his ab- 
folute authority, commanded Mr. Proby to 
ſurrender up the land : Which he was forced 
to do, after all the expence he had been at, 
or elſe muſt have expected to loſe his em- 
ployment; at the ſame time he is under an 
obligation to pay his rent, and I think he 
doth it to this day. There are ſeveral_gr- 
cumſtances in this ſtory which I have for 
having not-been ſent to me with the reſt; 
but I had it from a gentleman of that king- 
dom, who ſome time ago was here. 
Upon his excellency's being declared lord 
lieutenant, there came over, to make his 
court, one Dr. Lloyd, fellow of Triniiy-col- 
lege, Dublin, noted in that kingdom for be- 
ing the ny clergyman that declared for 
taking off the ſacramental teſt, as he did 
openly in their convocation of which he was 
a member. The merit of this, and ſome 
other principles ſuitable to it, recommended 
by Tom Broderick, ſo far ingratiated him 
with lus excellency, that, being provided of a 
proper. chaplain already, he took him how- 
ever into a great degree of favour: The 
doctor attended his excellency to Ireland, and 
obſerving a caſt wench in the family to be in 
much confidence with my lady, he thought 
by addreſſing there, to have a ſhort open paſ- 
ſage to men Acuoniny He met with great ſuc- 
cels in his amour; and walking one =P 
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with his miſtreſs after my lord and lady in 
the Caſtle-garden, my lady ſaid to his ex- 
cellency, ©* What do you think? We are 
« going to loſe poor Fog,” a name of fend- _ 

they uſually gave her. How do you 
% mean?” ſaid my lord. Why the doc- 
* tor behind ns is reſolved to take her from 
5 us.” Is he, by G—-?” „ Why then 
& (Gd d-mn ma} he ſhall have the firſt 
„ biſhoprick that falls Ln.“ 

The doctor, thus encouraged, grew a moſt 
violent lover, returned with his excellency 
for England ; and, ſoon after the biſhoprick 
of Cork falling void, to ſhew he meant fair, 
he married his damſel publickly here in Lon- 
don, and his excellency as honourably en- 
a pop credit to get him the biſhoprick ; 

t the matter was reckoned ſo infamous, 
that both the archbiſhops here, eſpecially his 
rom of York, interpoſed with the queen, to 

inder ſo great a ſcandal to the church, and 
Dr. Brown, provoſt of Dublin college, be- 
ing then in town, her 2 was pleaſed 
to nominate him; fo that Dr. Lloyd was 
forced to fit down with a moderate deane 
in the northern parts of that kingdom, _ 
the additional comfort of a ſweet lady, who 
brought this her firſt huſband no other por- 


ſm] It was confidently reported, as a conceit of 
his excellency, that, talking upon this ſubject, le 
once ſ4y'd, with great plealme, that he hoped to 
Wake his We 23227. 


den, 
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tion, than a couple of olive branches for his 
table, though ſhe herſelf hardly knoweth by 


what hand they were ted 
The queen Arran ger the great employ- 


ments of Ireland to be given by herſeit, 
though often by the recommendation of the 
chief governor, according to his credit at 
court. The provoſtſhip of Dublin college is 
of this number, which was now vacant, up- 
on the promotion of Dr. Brown ;- Dr. Benja- 
min Pratt, a» fellow of that college, and 
chaplain to the houſe of commons of that 
kingdom, as well as domeſtic chaplain to the 
duke of Ormond, was at that time here, in 
attendance upon the duke. He 1s a gentleman 
of good birth and fortune in Ireland, and 
lived here in a very decent fignre: He is a 
perſon of wit and learning, hath travelled and 
converſed in the beſt company, and was very 
much eſteemed among us here when I had the 
pleaſure of his acquaintance : But he had the 
original fin of being a reputed tory, and a 
dependent on the duke of Ormond ; however, 
he had many friends among the biſhops and 
other nobility to recommend him to the queen; 
at the ſame time there was another fellow of 
that college, one Dr. Hall, who had much 
the advantage of Pratt in point of ſeniority; 
this gentleman had very little introduced him 
ſelf inte the world, but lived retired, though 
otherwiſe ſaid to be an excellent perſon, and 
very deſerving for his learning and ſenſe: 
He had been recommended from Irelayd 
ſeveral perſons ; and his excellency, who hai 
never 
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never before ſeen nor thought on him, after 
having tried to injure the college by recom- 
mending perſons from thrs fide, at laſt ſet up 
Hall, with all imaginable zeal, againſt Pratt. 
I tell this ſtory the more fully, — it is 
affirmed, by his excellency's friends, that he 
never made more uſe of his court ſkill, than 
at this time, to ſtop Dr. Pratt promotion, 
not only from the perſonal hatred he had to 
the man, on account of his patron and prin- 
ciples, but that he might return to Treland 
with ſome little opinion of his credit at court 
which had mightily ſuffered by many diſap- 

intments, eſpecially that of his chaplain 
Pr. Lloyd. It would be incredible to relate 
the many artiſices he uſed to this end, of 
which the doctor had daily intelligence, and 
would fairly tell his excellency ſo at his 
levees, who ſometimes could not conceal his 
ſurprize, and then would promiſe, with half 
a dozen oaths, never to concern himſelf one 
way or other; theſe were broke every day, 
and every day detected. One morning, after 
ſome expoſtulation between the doctor and 
his excellency, and a few additional oaths 
that he would never oppoſe him more, his 
excellency went immediately to the biſhop of 
Ely, and prevailed on him to go to the queen 
from him, and let her majeſty know, that he 
never could conſent, as long as he lived, 


that Dr. Pratt ſhould be provoſt, which the 


biſhop barely complied with, and delivered 
his meſlage z though at the ſame time he 2 
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the doctor all the offices he could, 
The next day the doctor was again with his 
excellency, and gave him thanks for fo 

A ing; the affair was now . 
ſembling, and his excelleney owried he did 
not o him diredih, but confeſſed he did 
it erally, The , 2 little warmed, 
ſaid, No, my lord, you mean directiy you 
4c did not, but indirect you did.“ The 
concluſion was, that the queen named the 
doctor to the place; and, as a further morti- 
fication, juſt upon the day of his excellency's 


_— for Ireland. 

ut here I muſt deſire the reader's pardon, 
if I cannot digeſt the following facts in fo 
a manner as I intended; becauſe it is 
ught expedient, for ſome reaſons, that the 
world ſhould be informed of his excellency's 
merits as ſoon as poſſible. I will therefore 
only tranſcribe the ſeveral paſſages as they 
were ſent me from Dublin, without either 
correfting the ſtyle, or adding any remarks 
of my own. As they are, they may ſerve 
for hints to any perſon, who may 

have a mind to write memoirs of his excel- 


lency's life, 


* 


＋ HE earl of Rochfort's regiment of dra- 
goons was embarked for his majeſty's 
ſervice abroad, on the 27th of Auguſt, 1709, 
and left their horſes behind them, which 
were ſubſiſted in order to mount another re- 
giment to fill up their zoom; as the horſes 
| ot 
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of lieutenant-general Harvey's regiment had 
formerly — a regiment raiſed and ftill 
commanded by the duke of Ormond; on 
whick occaſion, the duke had her majeſty's or- 
ders only for as much money as would ſup- 
ply the charge of the horſes till the regiment 


was raiſed, which was ſoon after, and then 


it was put on the eſtabliſhment as other re- 
iments. But that which was to ſupply the 
earl of Rochfort's had not a commiſſion 

ted till the 2gth of April, 1710, and all 
| op pay from the 27th of Auguft to that time 


(being above 5,700 l.) was taken, under pre- 


tence of keeping the horſes, buying new ones 
in the room of ſuch as ſhould be wanting or 


. unſerviceable, and for providing accoutre- 


ments for the men and horſes. As for the 
laſt uſe, thoſe are always 8 out of the 
funds for providing cloathing, and the duke 
of Ormond did ſo: As for horſes wanting, 
they are very few, and the captains have or- 
ders to provide them another way ; the keep- 
ing the horſes did not amount to 700 l. by 
the accounts laid before the committee of 
parliament: So there was at leaſt 6, ooo d. 
charged to the nation, more than the real 
charge could amount to. 

Mrs. Lloyd, at firſt coming over, expected 
the benefit of the box-money ; and accord- 
ingly talked of ſelling it for about 200 f. 
but at laſt was told ſhe muſt expect but 
of it, and that the grooms of the chamber, 
and other ſcrvants, would deſerve a conſider - 
ation for their attendance ; accordingly his 

R excellency 


— — ew * 
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excellency had it brought to him every night; 
and, to make it worth his receiving, my lady 
ve great encouragemeut to play; ſo that, 
y a moderate computation, it amounted to 
near 1, 00 l. of which a ſmall ſhare was 
given to the grooms of the chamber, and the 
reſt made a uiſite to his excellency. For, 
Mrs. Lloyd having an huſband and a-biſhop- 
rick — her, the other pretenſions were 
cut off. 
Hle met lieutenant- general Lang ſon in the 
Court of Requeſts, ana preſented a gentleman 
to him, ſaying, ** This is a particular friend 
«< of mine; E tells me he is a lieutenant in 
*« your regiment; I muſt defire you will 
take the firſt opportunity to give him a 
% troop, and you will oblige me 2 4 * 
The lieutenant- general anſwered, ** He had 
„ ſerved very well, and had - 
«* tenſions to a troop, and that he would give 
i him the firſt that fell.” With this the 
tleman was mighty well ſatisfied, returned 
thanks, and withdrew. Upon which, his ex- 
cellency faid immediately, I was forced to 
hay ſpeak for him, as a t many of his 
** friends have votes at elections; but, d—n 
** him, he is a rogue, therefore take no care 
„ 
He brought one to 
Ormond, and recommended him as a very. 
honeſt gentleman; and defired his grace would 
12 which his grace i 
30 M—y withdrew, As as he was 
He 


gone, 


Ii rr 
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„ his lordſhip immediately ſaid to the 

uke, * That fellow is the greateſt rogue 
« in Chriflendom.” 

Colonel Coward having received pay, for 
ſome time, in two or three regiments, as 
captain, but never done any other ſervice to 
the crown than eating and drinking in the 
expedition to Cadiz under the duke of Or- 
mond, finding he had not pretenſions enough 
to riſe, after he had fold the laſt employment 
he had, applied to his excellency, who re- 
preſented him in ſuch a light, that he got 
above 900. as an arrear of half-pay, which 
he had no title to, and a penſion of 10 4. per 
day ; but he, reckoning this as much too little 
for his wants as every body elſe did too 
much for his pretenſions, gave in a ſecond 
petition to the queen for a further addition 
of 105. a day; which being referred to his 
excellency, he gave him a favourable report, 
by means whereof, it is hoped, his merit will 
be ſtill farther r ed. He turned out — 

gate -keeper of Chapel - ixod gate, thoug 

_ his wife were each there ſixty years 
old, without aſſigning any cauſe, and they 
are now ſtarving. 

As for the buſineſs of the arſenal, it was 
the product of chance, and never fo much as 
thought of by the perſons who of late have 
given ſo many good reaſons for the build- 
ing of it; till, upon enquiring into the funds, 
they were found to hold out fo well, that 
there was a neceſſity of deſtroying ſixty or 
ſeventy thouſand pounds, otherwiſe his ex- 

| R 2 cellency, 
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cellency, for that time, could hardly have had 
the credit of taxing the kingdom: Upon 
this occaſion, many projects were propoſed, 
all which at laſt gave way to the propoſal of 
a worthy perſon, who had often perſuaded 
the nation to do itſelf a great deal of harm, 
by attempting to do itſelf a little good ; which 
was, that forty thouſand arms ſhould be pro- 
vided for the militia, and amunition in pro- 
rtion, to be kept in four arſenals to be 
uilt for that purpoſe : This was according- 
ly put into the heads of a bill; and then this 
worthy patriot, with his uſual ſincerity, de- 
clared he would not conſent to the giving of 
money for any other uſe, as every body 
thought by the words he ſpoke, though after · 
he ſhewed them that his meaning 
was not to be known by the vulgar accep- 
tation of words; for he not only gave his 
conſent to the bill, but uſed all the art and 
induſtry he was maſter of, to have it paſs; 
though the money was applied in it to the 
building one arſenal only, and ammunition 
and other ſtores proportionable, without one 
word of the militia, So the arſenal was con- 
ceived, and afterwards formed in a proper 
manner; but when it came to be brought 
forth, his excellency took it out of the hands 
that had K it as far as he could, Hts 
contrary to precedents, ut it out © 
care of the ae? png waned who were pro- 
perly to have taken care of the receipt and 
payment of the money, without any — 
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c to the public; and appointed his ſe- 

cond ſecretary, Mr. Denton, to be paymaſter, 

whoſe —_ was a charge of above ſive hun- 
$ 


dred pounds in the whole: Then, thinking 
this was too ſmall a charge to put the public 
to for nothing, he made an eſtabliſhment for 
that work, conſiſting of one ſuperintendant 
at three pounds per week, eight overſeers at 
ſeven pounds four ſhillings a week, and fix- 
teen aſſiſtants at ſeven pounds eight ſhillin 
a week, making in all ſeventeen pounds eight 
ſhillings a week: And theſe were, for the 
greater part, perſons who had no knowledge 
of ſuch buſineſs, and their honeſty was equal 
to their knowledge, as it hath ſince appeared 
by the notorious cheats and neglects that have 
been made out inſt them, inſomuch, that 
the work they have overſeen, which with 
their falary hath coſt near three thouſand 
pounds, might have been done for leſs than 
eighteen hundred pounds, if it had been 
agreed for by the yard, which is the uſual 
method, and was ſo propoſed in the citimate. 
And this is all a certainty, becauſe all that 
hath been done, was only removing earth, 
which hath been exactly computed by the 
yard, and might have been ſo agreed for. 
Philid Savage, Eſq; as chancellor of the 
exchequer, demanded fees of the commiſ- 
fioners of the revenue for ſcaling writs in the 
queen's buſineſs, and ſhewed them for it ſome 
precedents ; but they, not being well ſitisfied 
with them, wrote to Mr. Sozth, one of the 
K 3 «ommail- 
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commiſſioners, then in London, to enquire 
the practice there. He ſent them word, upon 
enquiry, that fees were paid there upon the 
like caſes ; ſo they adjudged it for him, and 
conſtantly paid him fees. If therefore there 
Was 12 Zul, it muſt lie at their door, for 
he never offered to ſtop the buſineſs; yet his 
excellency knew ſo well how to chuſe an at- 
torney and ſollicitor- general, that, when the 
caſe was refered to them, they gave it againſt 
the chancellor, and ſaid he had forfeited his 
row by it, and ought to refund the money, 

ing about two hundred pounds per annum ; 
but never found any fault in the commiſſioners, 
who adjudged the caſe for him, and might 
have refuſed him the money if they had 
thought fit. 

Captain Robert Fitzgerald, father to the 
preſent earl of Kildare, had a 22 from king 
Charles the ſecond, of the office of comptrol- 
ler of the muſters, during the lives of cap» 
tain Charles Brabazon, now earl of Meath, 
and George Fitzgerald, elder brother to the pre+ 
ſent earl of Kildare ; which the ſaid Robert 
Fitzgerald enjoyed with a ſaluy of three 
hundred pounds per annum; and, after his 
death, his fon George enjoyed it, till my 
lord Galway did by threats, compel him to 
ſurrender the faid patent for a penſion of 


two hundred pounds per annum, which he 
enjoyed during his lite. Some time ago the 
preſent earl of Kildare, as heir to his father 
and brother, looked upon himſelf to be in- 
jured by the ſurrender of ſaid patent, —_ 
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ſhould have come to him, the earl of Meath 
being ſtill living: Therefore, in order to right 
himfelf, did petition her majeſty, which peti- 
tion, as uſual, was referred to the earl of Mar- 
ton, then lerd lieutenant, who, being at that 
time in London, referred it, according to 
the common method on ſuch occaſions, to 
the lord chancellor and lieutenant-general 
Ingoldſty, the then lords juſtices of this king- 
dom; who, for their information, ordered 
the attorney-general to enquire whether the 


earl of Kildare had any legal title to the faid 


— which he, in a full report, ſaid he 
ad: And they referred it to the deputy 
vice-treaſurer to enquire into the nature of 
the office, and to give them his opinion, 
whether he thought it was uſeful or neceſſary 
for her majelty's ſervice. He gave in his re- 


port, and ſaid, he thought it both uſeful and 


neceflary ; and, with more honefty than wit, 
gave the following reaſons : firſt, that the 
muſter· maſter general computed the pay of 
the whole military liſt, which is above 200, oool. 
per annum, ſo, having no check on him, 
might commit miſtakes, to the great pre- 
judice of the crown : And, ſecondly, be- 
cauſe he had himielf found out ſeveral of thoſe 
miſtakes, which a comptroiler might prevent. 
The lords juſtices approved of theſe reaſons, 
and fo ſent over their report to my lord lieu- 
tenant, that they thought the office uſeful and 
neceſſary ; But colonel P——xr, the muſter- 
maſter general, being then in London, and 
having given my lord licutenant one * 
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ſand pounds for his conſent to enjoy that 
office, after he had got her majeſty's orders 
for a patent, — check upon his office 
would be a troubleſome ſpy upon him; ſo 
he 1 the merit of his thouſand pounds, 
and deſired, in conſideration thereof, that his 
excellency would free him from an office that 
would put it out of his power to wrong the 
crown; and, to ſtrengthen his pretenſions, 
= my lady in mind of what money he 

loſt to her at play; who immediately, 
out of a grateful ſenſe of benefits received, 
railed as much againſt the lords juſtices re- 
port, as ever ſhe had done againſt the to- 
ries; and my lord lieutenant, prompted 
by the ſame virtue, made his report, that 
there needed no comptroller to that office, be- 
cauſe he comptrolled it himſelf z which (now 
having 1 gm his word for it) he will, be- 
yond all doubt, effectually for the future: 
Although ſince, it hath been plainly made 
appear, that, for want of ſome controul on 
that office, her majeſty hath been wronged 
of many hundred pounds by the roguery of 
a clerk, and that during the time of his 
excellency's government, of which there hath 


been but a ſmall part refunded ; and the 


reſt hath not been enquired after, leſt it ſhould 


make it plainly appear, that a comptroller 
in that * is abſolutely neceſlary. 


His excellency being deſirous, for a private 
reaſon, to provide for the worthleſs fonof a worth- 
leſs father, who had lately fold his company, 
and, of courſe, all 3 to preferment in 


the 
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: 
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the army took this opportunigy : a captain 
in the oldeſt regiment in the kingdom, being 
worn out with ſervice, deſired leave to ſell, 
which was granted · him: and, accordingly, 
for a conſideration agreed upon, he gave a 
reſignation of his company to a perſon ap- 
proved of by the commander of the regi- 
ment, who, at the ſame time, applied to his 
excellency for leave for another captain of 
his regiment, who is an engineer in her ma- 
jeſty's ſervice in Spain, and abſent by her 
majeſty's licence: his excellency, hearing that, 
ſaid they might give him a company in Spain, 
for he would diſppſe of this here; and fo, 
notwithſtanding all the commanders in the 
regiment could urge, he gave the com- 
pany» which was regularly ſurrendered, to 

i worthy favourite; and the other com- 
pany, which was a diſputable title, to the 
gentleman who had paid his money for that 
which was ſurrendered. Talking one morn- 


ing as he was dreſſing (at leaſt a dozen people 


preſent) of the debates in the council about 
the affairs of Trim, he ſaid, the lord chief 
juſtice Dalbin had laid down as law a thing, 
for which a- man ought to have his gown 
ſtripped off, and be whipped at the cart's 
a—e ;z and, in leſs than a quarter of an hour, 
repeated the expreſſion again: Yet, ſome 
days after, ſent Dr. Lind to aſſure his lord- 
ſhip he faid no ſuch thing. Some time af- 
ter, while he was in England, he uſcd his 
efforts with the queen to turn him out, but 
could not: and when he came once again, 
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he took an opportunity * the judges 
were to wait on him) to ſay to them, par- 


ticularly to lord chief juſtice Dalbiz, that 

rhaps ſome officious perſons might ſpread 
— that he had endeavoured to do ſome of 
them a prejudice in England, which he aſ- 
fured them he never had ; but on the con- 
trary would always, without diſtinction, 
ſhew his regard, according to merit; which 
the lord chief juſtice Dalbin was pleaſed to 
approve of, by ſaying, that was very hon- 
ourable, that was very gracious ; . 
he knew the contrary LinkelE. 

In England, he bid Mr. Deering aſſure all 
his friends and acquaintance here, that they 
and every body might depend on his favour, 
as they behaved themſelves; and with which Mr. 
Deering was much pleaſed, wrote over to his 
friends accordingly ; and, as, ſoon as his 
back was turned, he jeeringly ſaid, ** D—g 
% me, how eafily be is bit!” When the 
Duke of Ormond was in the government, 
he gave to Mr. Anderſon & s the go- 
vernment of Wicklow caſtle, which has no 
ſalary, but a perquiſite of ſome land worth 
about 12 J. per annum, which My. Saunders 
gave to the free ſchool of the town; but his 
excellency, not liking either the perſon or 


the uſe, without any ceremony, or reaſon 


iven, ſuperſeded him, by giving commilſ- 
n for it to A who 
lieth under ſeveral odious and ſcandalous re- 
flexians, particularly of very narrowly ef- 
caping the gallows for coining, Some = 
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after his excellency's landing the ſecond time, 
he ſent for Mr. Saunders, among others, de- 
ſiring their good offices in the enſuing ſeſſion, 
and that Mr. Saunders would not take amiſs 


his givirg that place to J, for he aſſur- 
ed him he did not know it belonged to him ; 


which is highly probable, becauſe men of 
his knowledge uſually give away thin 
without enquiring how they are in their Ae. 
poſal. Mr. Saunders anſwered him, He 
« was very glad to find what was done was 
, not out of any icular diſpleaſure to 
«© him; becauſe Mr. Whithhed had ſaid at 
4% Wicklow, by way of apology for what his 
t excellency had done, that it was occafion= 
% ed by Mr. Saunders having it; and, ſeein 
« his excellency had no ill intention again 
© him, was glad he could tell his —— 
&« it was not legally given away, for he had 
& a cuſtodium for the land out of the court 
© of exchequer ; ſo his excellency's commiſ- 
« ſion — do him no prejudice. 

Lieutenant general Echlin had pay on his 
eſtabliſhment as brigadier, until the middle 
of Oober, 1708, when he was removed from 
it by. his excellency, becauſe his regiment 
went away at that time, and lieutenant ge- 
neral Gorge was put in his room. Some 
time after, major general Rook, conſidering 
the reaſon why Ecblin was removed, conclud- 
ed, that Gorge could not come on until ſome 
time in February after, becauſe his regiment 
was alſo out of the kingdom until that time ; 
and therefore, he being the oldeſt — 

OMC 
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officer that had no pay as ſuch, was entitled 
to the brigadier's pay, from the time Echlin 
was removed until Gorge was qualified to re- 
ceive it, he having done the duty. His ex- 
cellency, upon hearing the reaſon, owned it 
to be avery good one, and told him, if the 
money were not paid to Gorge, he ſhould 
have it, ſo bid him go ſee ; which he did, 
and found it was: then his excellency told 
him he would refer his caſe to a court of ge- 
neral ' officers to | their opinion in it, 
which he ſaid muſt needs be in his favour ; 
and, upon that ground, he would find a way 
to do him right ; yet, when the general officers 
ſat, he ſent for ſeveral of them, and made 
them give the caſe againſt Rook. 

When the proſecution againſt the diſſent- 
ing miniſters in Drogheda was depending, 
one Stevens, a lawyer in this town of Dub 
lin, ſent his excellency, then in London, a 
petition, in the name of the ſaid diſſenting 
miniſter, in behalf of himſelf and others who 
lay under any ſuch proſecution ; and in about 
a fortnight's time, his excellency ſent over a 
letter, to the then lords juitices, fo give the 
attorney and follicitor generals orders, to 
enter a Noli proſegui to all ſuch ſuits ; which 
was done accordingly, although he never fo 
much as enquired into the merits of the cauſe, 
or referred the petition to * body, which 
is a juſtice done to all men, let the caſe be 
never fo light. He faid, he had her majeſty's 
orders for it, but they did not appear under 
her hand; and it ws generally afhirmed he ne- 
zer ha! any, That 


gains, take this inſtance: there were $501. 
ordered by her majeſty to buy new liveries for 
meſſengers, &c. but, with 


agent to his regiment, being ſo alſo to 
t a lieutenant's commiſſion in a 


a 
iment of foot, for which he never was to 


do any , which ſervice his excel- 
fo well, thet be gave him leave to buy a 
y, and would have had him kept 


ore his — known, the for- 
. power to re- 
put in a ſolicitor general without 


's letter, it being one of thoſe em- 
| out of his commiſſion z 
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cellency diſliked fo great a ſhare of power 

any but himſelf : and, when matters by 

bated in council otherwiſe yep ge 
* . | „ J 


46 
us therefore will not take = 
ſo would put an end to the-difpute. © 5 4: 
1 his chief pr rae was a ſcandal» 
ous clergyman, a conſtant com of his 
pleaſures, 'who appeared publicly wat his ex» 
cellency, but never in his habit, and who was 
A hearer and ſharer of all the lewd and blafe. 
phemons diſcourſes of his ex and his 
cabal. His cexcellency preſented his worthy 
divine to one of the biſhops, with the follow 
ing recommendation : 55 lord, — is 
« a very honeſt fellow, hath no fault but , 
that 3 a little 1 ”” He made 
this man ain to his ment, althou 
he had 2 88 a a 
* refuſed to admit him to 2 — 
been preſented to, until the 1 gent 
him to it by law: + -- 
His excellency . the earl of 
TInchiquin to be one of the lords juſtices in his 
abſence, and was much mortified, when be 
Found lieutenant general Ingoldſby appointed. 
without any regard to his recommendation; 
rticularly, becauſe the uſual falary of a 
Tera ju juſtice, in the lord lieutenant's abſence, 
3s 100 J. per month, and he had bargained 
with the earl for 40 J. 
Iwill 2 d e ina ct or two, ſome 
| A bie n. Ar the 
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convocation, of his infamous intrigues with 
Mrs. Conti L 1 * arbi 

ings about the ion of a magiſtrate 
I Pas, K. barbarous injuſtice to dean 7 — 
en and Will Crow ; his deciding a caſe at ha- 
-zard to get my lady twenty guineas, but in ſo 
ſcandalous and unfair a manner, that the ar- 


ranteſt ſharper would be aſhamed of; the 


common cuſtom of playing on Suxday in my 
lady's cloſet'; the partie quarree between her 
ladyſhip and Mrs. Lid and two g fel- 
lows dining privately and frequently at Clan- 


| tarf, where they uſed to go in a 
| coach; and his excellency's making no ſcruple 

of dining in a hedge-tavern whenever he was 
invited ; with ſome other which, F 
t hope, you will put into ſome method, and 
. correct the ſtyle, and publiſh as ſpeedily as you 
4 enn. ä 

Note, Mr. Savage, beſides the perſecution 

< about his fees, was turned out of the council 
a for giving his vote in parliament in a 

where his excellency's own friends were of the 
of ſame opinion, unti were wheedled or 
16 threatened out of it by his excellency. The 

particulars before mentioned I have not yet 
received ; whenever they come, I all publi 
them in a ſecond part. 2 ä 
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